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PREFACE. 

THE prefent age has been diftinguifhed 
by an uniform progrefs in almoft every 
fpecies of knowledge, and may with propriety 
be denominated an eminent age of literature. 
But whilft we contemplate with pleafure our 
fuccefsful refearches in feveral branches of 
fcience, the iroperfe6l acquaintance of the 
world from age to age, with local etymo^ 
logy, muft imprefs every reflefiling mind with 
afionifhment. 

If we enquire into the caufe of this very 
extraordinary pheenomenon^ we (hall find it 
not owing to the want of men who have ap- 
plied themfelves to this particular fludy ; for 
fome fcholars have fpent almofl their whole 
lives in the employment — and our provincial 
hiftorians, from long-eftabli(hed cuftom, have 
introduced their works with the etymology 
of thofe rivers, towns, &c. which formed the 
fubjefls of their defcriptions. 

But notwithftanding thefe labours of emi- 
nent men, the derivation* of the names of 
places feem to be generally unfounded, and 
often ridiculous ; and the true caufe of our 
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ignorance of local etymology refts here — Au- 
thors have fought for the roots of ancient banies 
of rivers, towns, hills, &c. where they cer- 
tainly could not be found, viz. in the Roman, 
Greeks and Saxon Languages. Or if by chatice 
they have difcovered the proper language, they 
have not examined its conftruftion ; have 
yielded rather to their fency than judgment, 
and have adduced every thing under heivcny 
as conferring names on rivers, towns, and 
hills, except thofe ver}* circumftances which 
had any, the leaft, probability of claiming 
that honour. 

To explore the etymologies of a few rivers 
and towns in the vicinity of Exeter, the au« 
thor of this treatife had recourfe to books of 
cuftomary reference ; and after repeated dif"- 
appointments, he difcovered that to the Gae- 
lic alone were we indebted for the names .rf 
all our rivers, hills, and old fettlements. 

He remarked, during his refearches, that 
the names of rivers, and nearly all thofe of 
towns on flreams^ meant, at leaft partly, iDater 
or Jtream ; and tliat all the common and 
known denominations for thefe, were infuf- 

ficient 
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ficient to give peculiar and dircriminative ap- 
pellations tQ the ftreams of Great Britain only. 

But altho' the names for ftreams and hilh 
were thus infinitely multiplied^ or rather va- 
ried, he perceived from repeated examina- 
tion, that they were derix^ from the fame 
original tongue. 

Some general and very fmguUff method 
muft therefore neceflarily have been purfued 
in diflinguifbing thefe features of nature, and 
of the fetttenieDts upon them; to difcover 
which the writer col)e6kd and arranged the 
names fpr ftreams, and hoped to have difco- 
V€*ed thereby the nccefiary derivations. 

But the initials of thefe denominations were 
f^t univerfally commutable; and in the 
opinion of friends, too muck was proved by 
the arrangement. 

A clofer examination now became necef- 
fary; the initial confonants were difcarded, 
and the remaining parts jof the words were 
again arranged. 

But the author had ftill a fcemlngly Her- 
culean labour to encounter — no lefs than a 

romparifon 
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tomparifon of the names of rivers and of 
towns on flreams: and even thefe would 
have been infufficient, had he not confidered 
that a few only of the primitive words for 
water or (tream were neceflary for the ordi- 
nary ufes of fociety ; and that the great num- 
ber of thofe employed and difcoverable in 
names of ftreams and towns, mull confe- 
quently be fynonymes. 

He therefore colle6led all the Gaelic names 
of water, flream, &c. to difcover fuch as 
might have been the common and original 
ones ; and in this enquiry he was perfeftly 
gratified by a full difcovery of thefe primi- 
tive terms. 

In chapter the firft are felefted words^ va- 
ried as the reader will there find them, which, 
compofe the roots of all the, rivers in Britain 
and Europe, if not in the greateft part of the 
world. 

The firft fyllables or roots were now for the 
mofi part accounted for ; but the others were 
flill a defideratum unattainable without much 
obfervation and enquiry. 

On 
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On Confideration, the Gaelic word tr wa^ 
found to imply great; /, little, JhalloWy &c. ; 
o/z, JlugglP^ or ^<?<?/* The endings were there- 
fore partly found to be adje6Hves ; and it 
was concluded that all terminations were the 
fame. But explanations of very few ending* 
were to be difcovered. In this dilemma the 
author had recourfe to various authorities, to 
fynonymes, and to analogy ; and he finally 
perceived that nearly all endings were aug. 
mentatives or diminutives. 

But the initial confonants which he had 
firft reje6led were now to be proved prefixes ; 
and not onlv a reafon afligned for a fingle 
confonant being fo called, but why a mute 
and a liquid were to be thus denominated. 

When an etymologift difcovers that he has 
only a fingle letter in his way, he leaps over 
it : but here were often two letters to flop 
the author's progrefs. 

Difficulties, from the beginning of this un» 
dertaking, had preffed conftantly on each 
other. The prefixes were eafily difpatched ; 
but the poftfixes, changed from time, or 
corrupted from ignorance, led the author 

into 
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into grf4t perple^^itie^, \yhUft he was endea- 
▼om«ing to accouRt for the fynpnymes af 
gug«ients 5ni4 dimiAttUves, 

But time, appKcation, and the reafon of 
things, produced the following fyftem of ety- 
lAoIogy, the author hopes, equally fimple and 
fatisfaflory. It refers* the reader to the lan- 
guage of our aboriginal anceftors, for the 
roots of appellations evidently given by them; 
and the propofed roots have a vifible con* 
nexion with the terms which they illuftrate. 
^en^^ ill tlje n^Jes of rivers^ towps on 
i|F6.^ini^, &c. the aqthor fiods the original 
worlds wbi?h beftowed the denoniination, 
^\vm in terms anciently, (igpifying zcatcr, 
Jlre^mj, hill, &c. joined oftentimes with fome 
dilcriminating marks indicative of their com- 
paratire magnitude; apd in many cafes de- 
fcribing and aftually painting their relative 
jdituations. 

But notwithftanding what is here afferted, 
fo much has fancy been indulged by writers 
on the derivation of names^ thai the pxefeut 
age has been juftly prejudiced jigainft etymo- 
logy as an ufelefe and vain fpeculation. An 
attempt is therefore made in the following 
^ pages 
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pages to refcue from this imputation a fubjefl 
which, as connefted with the origin of lan- 
guage in general, is interefting to every fcho- 
lar ; and which, in refpeft to the topography 
of countries, may enable future hifiorians to 
ourfue derivations more fcientifically and 
M:curately, 



JJ^TROI>UCTIOJ!r. 

• . . • ' 

IT is evident that the names of rivers and 
fettlements on fireams muft be v^ry an- 
cient In a country firft difcovered there was 
prefented to its primitive explorer, lan^* >va- 
ter, or rivers : perhaps t?ie waters, or the 
Jlreams, conveyed the fame idea. He had 
heard no particular names for thefe, npr had 
he obferyed the qualities belonging to thcna : 
they were therefore called fi.njiply paters, rir 
vers, ftreams, &c. ; and the term by which 
he denoted his own ftream^ became the per-^ 
petuated name of his dwelling.* 

For waters or ftreams of other fettlcmente, 
diftinguifliing names or fynonymes muft have 
been adopted ; but at every colony the terms 
water, river, . lake, brooke, &c. were an- 
ciently, as at this day, fufficient. 

In time new adventurers arrive, the terri- 
tory is Enlarged, the former being infufficient, 
additional fynonymes muft be received from 

• 

the common ftock of the known languages* 

* It muft be obferved, that fome word for Border was often 
added to the term ufed for water or ftreams in giving denomi* 
nations to placet oo riyers, hillsy &c« 

B It 



It was neceflary alfo when men had formed 
a regular Hate, and when every part was to 
be fubje£led to general regulations, that they 
fhould take different names for their dwel- 
lings. They had been accufiomed to a Few 
general terms for xcater, flream, hill, &c. but 
when thefe were required to be multiplied or 
varied, every new village was diftint^ly de- 
nominated, and often by an addition to, or an 
alteration of the initial, belonging to the ori- 
ginal name. Thus different denominations, 
though fynonymes, were given to each town- 
Ihip on the fame river ; and althc' one ftream 
had fometimes two or more names, from run- 
ning through different territories, or by feve- 
ral towns, in general the chief village, or re- 
fidence, gave perhaps diftinftion to the whole 
river. 

Society being originally formed of clans 
or families, and each living within iti own 
bounds, or on its own ftream, the fame names 
lometimes occurred in each toWnfliip ; and 
hence the reafon that fo many .rivers and vil- 
lages received nearly the fame appellations. 
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Mr. Chappie has anumeratcd 100 Devon- 
Ihire ftreams : more than 200 might have been 
reckoned, had fmaller ones been tak^n into 
the account. 

The ancient common terms whicb**obtained 
in the world lor water, were never fufficient 
to iiave named the rivers of mahy a ITngte 
ftate, without too frequently employing the 
fame denomination. And the variety' of n« 
cuLUR ;z5/7z^<* derived from common (>/^.9^ were 
produced by prefixes and pojlfixes, which in- 
finitely varied the words for flream.* 

Still however the fame appellations often 
occurred ; but at 'one place the diale6i was 
diftinguifhed from another, and the vowels 
and confonants often exchanged. To ac- 
count for the change of vowels is not diffi- 
cult;, for even at this day ace they often em- 
played indifcriminately in pronunciation ; — 
but to affign a caufe for the mutability of con- 
fonants, it muft be confidered that the labials 
B. F. M, P, and ^; ^nd the palatals K, C, 

* 

* The numbcrlefs hills of thiscoqntry raore eminently ex* 
hibit this wonderful contrivance o/ iynonymes ; for to de- 
fcribetheir natural features, they muft in their roots all fignify 
hills. Of their prefi<«g and poftfiws the fame may he faid as 
«f Uiofe in ftreams. 

B2 G, 



Cr> C», T, D, Tk, S, Z, &c. wcrt reridily 
Qxcfaftnged for each other. Even h, JV^ and 
M, caUed the imfrmtablet, have been changed 
in numberlels inllances. 

The pr^pir names of places on rivers and 
hilkj thus originally given> were ea^ly learnt, 
and without (tifficulty remembered. At this 
a^ra they aire unknown except in fotmd ; but 
to thofe who gaVe thefe denomination!^ they 
9iufl have been familiar ^ to fehfe« 

To give names eafily diftiriguifliable, it was 
neceflary to adopt the fimplefi mode ; and no 
difcriminatit^h could fa^ve been le(s combli- 
cated than the thalnge or addition of initial 
letters, withjout deftraytng thie roots of the 
original wOrds. What were ftiil wanting in 
augments and diminutives, heretofore iotalli) 
overlooked and unkndwn, though few, Ihbrt 
and expreffive, were anciehtiy eafily under- 
ilood and readily applied. 

Thefe plain, li^iple, and difcriminative 
lerfhs, firft conferred on places for conve- 
nience, or from neceffity, removed for ever 
the uncertainty of their fitiiations ; and the 
jprimitive roQts only were aftei wards wanted 

for 



for the coinfnan appellations of water, ftreim^ 
hifl, &c. The fytionymes <verc therefirc re- 
tained in the names of hills, rivers, villages^ 
or towns only; iind their tneanin]^ inuft 
have becoiae obfcure to fucceedin^ genera* 
tions even of Hie fwn« people ; but to fiibfe- 
quent colbnifts of different hnguages they 
were t&taJly loft. 

In the following work we have given den- 
tations pubHfhed by othtsr writers, to guide 
the readerln jdd^miint. On whatever ground 
thefe are taken, he will find in them not lefs 
to blame, than in thofe drawn from the fim« 
pie principled above delineated. 

WHters confulting the idiom of their own 
lanjguage, and though acquainted with the 
words, yet not diftfnguiihing its phrafeoiogy, 
have imagiyied the firfl parts of names of 
Hveis, and towns on fireams, to have been 
adjeflives, and the next fubftantives. On 
this fatal road to etymology, not difcerning 
that they have taken a path direflly oppofire 
to the true one, and loll their way in tracing 
the defcent of the original words, are we pre- 
Tented, by all our authors, with perverted de- 
rivations and unnatural deduftions. * 

Hence 



Hence our rivers -are fuppofed io have 
been denominated from the woods growing 
on their banks, though no fuch wood ever 
grew there; from the lands or dwellings 
around; from the quality or colour of the 
water ; the fituaiion, the inhabitants, the ani- 
mals, and even the birds frequenting them ! 
But thefe we muji admit with great caution — 
perhaps not allow in the names of Jlr earns* 

' Had the names of rivers and of old towns 
been received from Ae firft fettlers, we might 

♦ In Lhuyd's appendix to Baxters gloflkry, inftances of ri- 
trers are given fqppofed to have taken their names from the 
tolour of watery fand, &c.— from animals — from the motion of 
rivers — from the various channels or trafts of waters— > from 
infimments of various ^5— from places Tvbicb rivers pqfs by or 
flow from — from plants and various other particulars. — Thus 
the gavr is faid to mean a goat^ from the leaping of its waters 
over ftones in floods.— The turcb or turgb is rendered bogy 
from its4oods <' tun\bIiog up*' gravel.— -The ban is laid to 
imply //j, for thp fame reafon.— The jurcb is called roebuci, 
from its fwift current.— The elain or eland a fawn. — The 
h^Jpin or ^f/pyn a /beep t bat yields no^mi/k, from the river being 
fometimes dry. — Many other examples of cqwiHy ftran^e rmf 
port might be tianfcribed. 

{This great man, to whom I am inlinitely obliged, conceived 
^hat all the confonants had been originally ufed as prefixes^ 
but he dilcovercd not to what ufe this might be applied in the 
ilcrivation of rirers, tov\';is on ftreams, hills, &c ] 

eafilv 



calfly have found their derivations ; but the, 
aborigines have been driven out, and fucceed- 
ing hordes have in fome inftances added to or 
altered ; and in others miflaken their old ap- 
pellations 

Independently of fuch reaibns, we find the 
language of the fame nation always varying, 
and new epithets frequently obtaining gene- 
ral reception. In the revolution of ages, the 
changes in names keep pace with thofe in 
languages ; but greater alterations have taken 
place fince the conqueft, in the names of 
places, than from the firft fettlement of this 
ifland to that aera. For that time we have 
the names in doomfday book ; and, however 
altered or miflaken in their orthography, we 
generally difcover from them the true de- 
rivation. 

The race of the original difcoverers of this 
land has been long fince expelled : we con-^ 
ceive that it named the ^reat features of our 
country, our ftreams, and our old towns. — 
Other fettlers have fucceeded, and our beft 
authors have imagined, that from the lan- 
guage of thefe, the names of rivers, hills, and 

old 
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old habitations are derived. In the foUowing 
ibeets we fhall fuUy confute this opinion.* 

* Y^e find indeed that in America the original n^es of 
the greater rivers and mountains have triumphed over the 
naroe« of the latter colonifts. The blue ridge it bft. in the 
old appellation of the allegany mountains i and at this mo« 
snent Sc« DomiDgo tefumciit&aiuient name of Haytu 
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chap: I. 

• » 

Of the J^RiNciPLES of Derivation in tJ^ NAMSsof 
RiFERSy and in Towns on Streams. 

* ■ ' * » 

THE following words in the Gaelic lan- 
guage dQttotewdler or ftream, (to wit.) 
An, Ad, Amh, or Ay, Easc, or Esc, &c. 
OicHE, written Oc and Ock ; and thefe, with 
their fynohyme? as in the following tables, I 
confider as the roots op. words, lignifying 
toater or Jlream. 

They are varied ai3^ underneath : 

I. 

An Water,' 
is On in the Oney, 
is Un in the Unes, 
is In in the Inny, 
is En in the Eniaii 

* This tre^tife was originally intended for no other names, 
ttttt it hath been extended to hillsi and to Qtber parts of na- 
ture, on the faoie principle! • 

c f 
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M, 4i> Of Ast Watier, 

is Ed, Et, or Es, in the Eden in Eton 
is Id, It, or Is^ in the IdeL Ituna, &c. 
is Od, Ot, 0$, in the Odel, the Otter, &c. 
is Ud, Ut, Us, in the Ufwajr, &c. 

3. 
Amh, or Av, fynonymes Ab, Af, Ap 
is Ev, at Ev-erton 
is Iv, in the Iv-el 
is Ov, in the Ov-er, &c. &c* 

4. 

Au Tfater, fynonymes Ar, Al, Alf, Af, Sec. 
is Eu in the Eu«elj or Ewel 
is Or in the Ore 
is // in the Hen 
is Ar in the Arrow 

£afc, or E/c, or Ex, Water 
s A/c, or Ax, at Axmouth 
s 0/c, or Ox, at Oxon 
s Ufc, on the Ulk 
was Ifc, in Ifca Damnoniorum 
now E/c^ or £jr 
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6. 

Oiche, othfctwife Oc, Och, oi Og, Water 
is Ock, in Ock-ington 
is Ec, in the Bcclefboume, &c 

• • • 

Ean, which is the fame as An, Watei^, may 
be varied as follows ; and it will be found in 
names of places that many of thefe variation^ 
have been adopted : 



£an 


Ian 


Oan 


Uan 


Aan 


£en 


Ten 


Oen 


Uen 


Aen 


£in 

• 


lin 


Oin 


Uin 


Ain 


Eon 


Ion 


Qon 


Uon 


Aon 


Eun 


lun 


Oun 


uan 


Aua 



j£ad feenis alfo to have been written for 
Ad, ^d may be varied as the laft^ — Aid, Ait, 
or Ais^ a d, t, and s were comihiitable letters, 
would be alfo fynbriymes, from whence 
jBs/V, Cai9, &c. Water or Stream are dierived, 
as will be fliewn in the following pages. 

The augmentative proflfixes are mor, er, (or 
rather ar, or, tir) ou, oil, ou, un, an, all^ od,. 

Ot, OS, &c. 

The diminutive poftfixes are 1, in, mm, fin 
^Tfion, en, el, is, it, et, eoc or eog, ig, or ic, &c. 

C tt CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. . 
Of PREFIXES. 

THE vozoels hai?€ generally a confonani 
or confonanU prefixei in the proper names of 
riversm 

In Lhuyd's Archaelogla there are a variety 
of infiances of mutesy, liquids, &c. thus pre- 
fixed ; and in page 40 h6 fays; 

^* I have already (page 19, col. s) recom- 
mended to the obfervation of the curious, 
■whether it has not been heretofore the prac- 
tice of other languages, to vary their initial 
confonants, after the manner ftill retained in 
the Britifh and Iriffi. — I miiji now further de^ 
claje it my conjedlure, that anciently confonants 
have beer^ occafionally premifed to ptofl words 
(if NOT TO all) beginning with vo^oels and 
fequels^ as has been obferved of the letter 
G, page 9, col. s. And as it is yet praflifed 
in refpeft of jfand N in the Irifti. The con- 
fonants fuppofed to have been fo introduced 
are what is here meapt by prepofitivps. But 

• After I had written nearly my book, I found the above 
p^agc ill his appendix to the comparative etymology.— Th(» 
vras a part to which I had not ofien referred ; and mere 
chance directed Vfit tp it \ but I quq^e it with pleafure* 

hova 



hoxG right or erroneous may be is left to the 
reader, to infer from the following an4 fuch 
like examples/' 

The examples given by Mr. Lhuyd are 
irom words of the fame mea\)ings taken from 
different languages; but I will endeavour 
to trace them in the ya/ne language. 

All the confonants, except C, are acknow« 
ledged by Bochart^ and others^ to be pre- 
fixesf ; and this alfo is fo in a variety of in- 
fiances which I ihall produce in the najn^ 
of rivers, and towns on^ water. 

If I am rightly informed, the Hebrew roolt 
of words exceed not three letters ; and thefe^ 
with prefixes, poftfixes, and letters inferted^ 
compofe the language. In the fame manner 
I find words formed in the names of our rivers, 
and not only a (ingle confonants in various 

f In the e^d^rn and Gaelic languages.— Before we pro* 
ceed, fays Gen. Valiancy, in his profpe^tus, "It is neceflary t(^ 
inform the reader that the Irifh takes, or require^; the fame 
fervile letters as the Chaldaean and Hebrew languages do» 
which are alfo common in the Arabic. This is a principal 
point in the formation of all oriental languages, that l)as not 
been noticed by Irifh lexiconitls^ and has caufed a wonderful 
confufton.'* 

cafes^ 



cafes^ but a mute and a liquid will become a 
prefix. 

Mr. Whitaker, in his hiftory of Manchefter, 
fays, th^t all names of rivers ''meant ori- 
ginally WATER OR STREAM ;" but he confi- 
dered thfefe nanies '' general and uncharaSter* 
iftic, and only difiinguifhed by a different ap« 
pellation/' In the former part of this para- 
graph^ this learned author's opinion was well 
founded ; in the latter part he was greatly 
miflaken. I have endeavoured to afcertain 
various meanings in the terms w^ter, ftream* 
hill, &c. A few nice and perhaps many ne- 
ceflaiy diflin£lions in the force or natural 
meaning of confonants — together with the 
precife. fenfe of augmentatives, diiftinutives, 
and of roots, in the original language of ri- 
vers, hills, vallies, and plains, anciently well 
known, are for ever loft. But perfons Ikilled 
in the Irifh, Erfe, and other languages, ftill 
remain ; and by thefe fome other varieties of 
particular charafters may yet be refcued. 

I Ihall now attempt to illuflrale and confirm 
Mr. Lhuyd's conjeBure : ihould any one be 
inclined to depreciate his difcovery, I ear- 
peftly requeft that a more rational fcheme 

may 
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cray be pointed out. To avoid, however, all 
occafion of cenfure, and.to evade all change 
of unneceflary innovation in explaining the 
names of rjivers and towng, I fhaU employ 
words with initial cpnfpn^nts, and theijr fyno- . 
nymes^ except in a very few inftances : and 
even in theCe few I fliall bring irrj&fragablp 
proofs of the propriety of my adopting the 
roots, and ufing prefixes. 

But before I undertake gene;^IIy to illuf- 
trate Mr. Lhuyd's conjeftures, I fliall analyfe 
the Gaelic words fpr water and ftream, begiu- 
ning with confonants. 

B orP, 
In the Gaelic is faid by authors to be a pne* 
pofition and a prefix, and it is the fame in 
eaflern languages. Av, Au, and Ar are Gae« 
lie for water, and Bar is ftream. Ir from Ar 
is alfo water, and Bir is water or ftream. An 
is likewife water, and Ban is ftream. Many 
other examples may be adduced to prove B 
a prefix. 

CorK 
Is a prefix : in the Gaelic An is water, and 
Can is lake or ftream. Ead has been written 

for 



for Ad water ; and in the changes of Ead, 
in the fame manner as Ean in the laft chapter, 
jiid, Aity and Ais would, with the prefix C, 
become Cats, and with the prefix C/, Qlais ; 
cither of which will be Gaelic for ftream. 
Hence C and Clare prefixes in thefe examples, 
as well as in others which will be given. 

D. 
This letter and Tare known prefixes. Au, 
Ar, Or, or i/r, is water, with D prefixed DaVy 
Dory or Diir will be water or ftream. — Av, Ov 
and Ob mean water ; with D prefixed we have 
Dob Gaelic for ftream. Other examples may 
, be brought to prove this letter a prefix. 

F 
'^ b a prefixed particle of inference, an 

expletive." — Oiche, Ochcy Ache, Ichc, or Ighe, 

is water by thelafl: chapter ; with i7 prefixed, 

we fhall have FlicJie, or F/ighe, which is Gaelic 

for ftream ; Au or Al is water, and tial by the 

addition of another vowel is the fame. We 

have with this prefix Fal a ftream, and Fual 

Gaelic for water or ftream : F is therefore a 

prefix in thefe inftances. 

G. 

Gf and C are convertible, and Au and A/, 

and Ou and 01 are water ; and Goi and Col 

are 
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are Celtic words for water or ftream. Ckis js 
Gaelic for ftream, from ^ia water, with C prb. 
fixed ; Gais is alfo the fame. — Can is Gaelic 
for lake or ftream ; Gan is the fame. Al 
being water, -E/and //will be fynonymes for 
the fame as in the Jfen or in I/ford. Gil is 
alfo Gaelic tor water or ftream, and G is con- 
fequently a prfefix. 

H 
Is demonftrated to be a prefix in the foI<» 
Jowing treatife. 

An, On, En, and In is water, Lfiyn o^ . 
L/nne is lake or pool, Ou is water, and LiO or 
Lou is ftream. Lua, Lia, &c. are alfo Gaelic 
for ftream : L is therefore a prefix in thefe 
names as it is in the Heibrew and Irifli. Great 
bodies of water are named with i as a prefi^c. 

M and N 
Are not initials in the Gaelic names for wa- 
ter or ftream, but are fcrviles in the Irifh lan- 
guage, as Athair, J^alhar, Father ; Ail, Nail, 
a fling, &:c. 

R 
Is not an initial in the Gaelic names of 
Jftrcams or water, but in Riart, or, as General 

D Valiancy 
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Vallan/ry writes lu Rain, from Ain water, is a 
.word generally applied for the fea. 

S 

Is a well known fervile> as in the river Sid, 
and is convertible with T — Ad, Atj Ut, ot 
Uth, (ud) water, with Sr as a prefix will be- 
come Sruth^ and is Gaelic for fire^m.T-^amh, 
as rnh is in Gaelic F", becomes freamh, or 
freav, and is Gaelic for ftream. — Al or Ei are 
fynonymes of Au water ; with S prefixed we 
have Se/ a ftream, or Selian, a little ftream or 
rill. Hence S and Sr are prefixes* 

T, 
Ain or En is a fynonyme of An water by 
thelaft chapter. With jTprefixedit is l^ain, 
which is water or ftream ; and hence Talfo is 
a prefix. This letter is a prefix in the Irifti — 
thus Ucht or Tucht is time : Uife or Tuifc 
rhyme ; and fometimes a poftfix, which is ge- 
nerally commuted with D or Dh^ with an hi- 
atus not founded. 

Whether thefe prefixes were originally em 
ployed for forming proper names for ftreams, 
according to my opinion, or for fome other 
purpofe, I leave to tl)C*reader*s determination 

after 



after perufing what is here faid^ and the Fol- 
lowing pages; in which I ffiall fliew that pre* 
fixes; alfo were employed in naming hills ani 
other features of nature. 

To prove J\fr. Lhuyd's cc^jeQiire that the 
ancients fr^xed all the confonants to wotdn 
Jor watery Jlream, 6fc. which began with voxu'- 
efs, wc may proceed as follow^ : 

To Ariy water or ftream; they prefixed B 
in the riwet Ran, C in' the rrv^r Can, Din the 
Dan, L in the Lane or Lan, Nin the river 
Nan-rny*, T in the Tan^ai, Sec. 

To Ad, water, &:c. is prefixed L in the ri- 
ver Lad-en, M in Madus, the old name of the 
JHedway. 

To Amh or Am, water, &c. is G prefixed 
in the rivers Cam and Cam^el^ T in the 
Tam-es and Tam-er, &c. ^ 

To Av, water, Tis prefixed in the Tav-y, 
1> in the town oi Dav-erton on the Exe, R in 
the Ravins, S In the Sav-eren, Tin the Tan, 
F in the Faw-y^ Sec. 

• The fccond fyllablcs arc poftfixes only, and will be treated 
•f in the next chapter* 

D« TO 



To OH, water, &c. D is prefixed in Doi, 
Gaelic for ftream, T in the Tobias, S in 
the So5. 

To Ar, water, &c. Q is prefixed in the Car, 

the Cnr-ey^ the Car-ah, and the Car-ron, P in 
.the Par-rot. 

To ir, a fynonyme of ^r, water, at Trford 
and at Ir-orU'Adlon on the Stoure and Laden, 
there is no prefix ; but -B is prefixed in ^/r, 
the Gaelic for water or ftream. 

To Id, a fynonyme of Ad^ water, is S prctr 
fixed in the 5/^?, L in the Lid, N in the JVic?, 
P in the P/VZ-d^/, &c. 

To Av, Iv, Ov, Afy 'AI, 11, Im, Am, and^ 
many other monofyllables for water or ftream, 
in the names of places, on rivers, and of the 
rivers themfelves, they prefixed con fon ants,, 
as in Tau, Tiv, Dav, Bir, Gil, Tale^ Bov-y, 
Tame, &c. 

To At, Od, Ed, Id, It, water, they pre* 

fixed D as in the Gaelic Dot or Dod, a flxeam, 

jB in the Baud-^er, M in Madus^ B in the 

Gaelic Baiter and Bait, which laft, as ai was 

fometimes pronounced by the Comilh as e^ 

becomes Bed or Bet, 8cc, 

From 
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From An or Ean, amy on, un^ in^ en, water 
&c. we find derived Tain, Cam, Dm, Dsm, 
Tun in Tunbridgey Bean, Ban, Can, Lan, Lon,. 
JVkriy San, and many other names and parts 
of names in our rivers. 

To ^dy Jvy or An, water, the following' 
liquids have been prefixed in the rivers /?a- 
viuSy Read, Rian, Rother, &c. The Lad^n, 
Liv-er, Lod-er, Lud, Lav^ant, Sec. The JVirrfrf- 
er, Nedd-er^JVod-ius, Nab-a^us^ iMd, Nen^Sccv 

From thefe examples will follow this 

GENERAL RULE : 

If B or any other confonant be a prefix to 
nAu, water, it will alfo be a prefix to any fy-* 
nonymes of water, en, ad, am, WO, Efc^ Och^ 
Ean, 8zc. 

To prove jrom Gaelk terms for water, and 
words for river, flream, S/i^c, that a mute and 
a liquid in the beginning of names of firtHTM 
form a prefix, we may thus proceed : 

For BL; BR ; PL, PR„ &c. 

Ban, from An, water^ &c. with the fervile 

B, is known to imply a Jiream ; with L in- 

ferted Blan or B/ane ; with R interpofcJ 

Bran or B'ran^. Again, Bad, from Ad, water^ 

itnd 



and B prefixed is ftream ; with R or L in- 
ferted it produces Brad or B/ad^ as mentioned 
before. Hence then Bl ^wd Br, in the rivers 
Bl-ane, Bi-ith, Bl-aid-noo, Bi.en»go, Br-ad-jidd, 
Br-ad-Jord, Br-ane, Br-anty Br-ay^ Br-ay-an, 
Br-mty Br-et'On, Br-it-on, Br^id-y, Br-ide, &c. 
will be prefixes. For as ad, an, au, & c. are 
fynonymes of aid, en, ad, ane, ant, ent, ay, 
ith, id, et, ide, &c. in the above rivers ; and 
thefe names, independent of Bl and Br, mean 
water or Jiream : Bl and Br are prefixes in 
the names of thefe rivers. 

For CL and CR; or GL and GR, &c. 
C&w is a word found in Welch di6liona- 
ries, and is faid to imply a rivulet; but this 
feems not well explained. Es or ./iis is a 
fynonyme of ad or as, ead, eat, eas, water or 
ftream: and with CI muft certainly mean 
Jiream in general, as well as rivulet in parti^ 
ailar. In the Gaelic a fynonyme of this word 
is explained more correfily. Cais is there 
ftream ; with L infcrted this would be Clais, 
and mean exa6lly as here ftated. But Clais^ 
Cies, or Clis being ftream, and R and L ufed 
ior each other; and the endings of the fol- 
lowing ftreams in d t c being commutable 
with s in Clis or Clais, thefe ftreams, without 

their 
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their pojljixes will mean the fame as Clis — to 
y^it: — C/^ed-agh, Cl-uydy CUeth-y^ d-et-on, 
Cl-ett-er, Cr-eed-y or Hr-id^^ Cr-Qck, ti-at^ 
f&rdy Gl-af-on^ &c. 

Cariy from ^n zoater, with C prefixed, is a 
Lakcj and often means a Stream ; with L or 
72 inferted we have the Cl^un, CLan^ Cl^an- 
mayy Cr-ane, Cr^afid-on, &c. Again, Au is 
water, with the prefix T it becomes Taiij 
which is known to mean ftream; with C 
prefixed Cau^ and with L tir R inferted in 
this laft C/au or Claw Crau, or Craw, (and 
as a letter fomewhat like Jfwas formerly ufed 
by the Romans for U), Cray, Clay, &c. 
to which we may add ( as £/and jR wete com* 
mutable) C» or Carey y Clare , &c. 

The names of all thefe, independent of CI 
and Cr, mean^ tsater or Jlream ; and hence 
Cl and Cr are prefixes only in the names of 
thefe rivers. But as Bl, Br ; Pi, Pr ; Fl, 
Fr ; Cl, Cr ; Gl, Gr, are univerfally prefix- 
es ; and as Cl, Cr, Gl Gr, are fynonymes of, 
or commutable with, 5/, Sr, Tl, Tr, Dl, Dr ; 
thefe lafl: mutes and liquids in the beginning 
of words are prefixes alfo, which is what I 
propofed to demonftrate. 

But 
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But I add a few examples of thefe laft : 

FL and FR 
Might be referred to BI and Br ; but Fi 
u a preflx in the Gaelic name for ftream 

SR or SL. 

Sr is a prefix in the Gaelic names 5r-^5m A, 

and Sr^ulht and Si will confequently be the 

fame. With Tinferted we derive our word 

Jir^CMU Str is therefore a prefix as ijt is in 

the river Str -^oud, & c. 

TR and DR* 

TV in the Tr^w^m is now become R in the 

R^W'iui ( which is the fame ftream with the 

former) ; and ii is a prefix to Av^ water or 

^ream : and as 2> and Dr are the fame, Dr 

fn the Drave is a prefix alfo. 

As Tr was a prefix to Av^ water, fo it 
would be to en a fynonyme of An, water, and* 
therefore Tren would mean Jiream. — Tren 
was according to MSS cited by Lhuyd th^e 
old name of the Trent ;— D and T were add* 
ed, he fa)r8, from corruption ; but I con 
ceive they were at all times naturally fub. 
joined to ftrengthen. the found of the fylla. 

Iilc.—The derivation of the Trent was unr 

known. 



known.*^From what has been (hewn may bb 
deduced this 

GfiNTERAL RULE: 

. If Tr or any other mute and liquid be a 
prefix to ^, water, it will alfo be a prefix to 
lay other fynonymcs faf if ater, en, arf, am^ au, 
ar, Efcy Ochi Ean^ &c. 

I have now (hewn for Mr. Lhuyd that con- 
sonants are prefixed to words which feem of 
them/elves to fignify water or (iream ; but I 
aflfert not that fome of ^hefe names, begin- 
ning with initial vowels, are not the ending! 
of words> originally beginning with confo- 
iiiants. 

In fome climates, vowels as initials may be 
more fuitable to the organs of fpeech than iiv 
others. If however we had anciently words 
for every name of our rivers, we muft have 
had many thoufands of names ; and of thefe 
I might fay, nearly all are omitted in our 
di6lionarics and lexicons, and the endings 
only remain as our guides. But we have the 
endings and, with the prefixes in rivers, their 
beginnings alfo : and it is no difference whe- 
ther the Words were formed from monofylla- 
l)les with initial vowels and confonant pre- 

E fixes ; 
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fixes; or whether wiih thefe prefixes they 
were originals or fynonymes : in either cafe 
we have grounds to proceed upon ; in one 
cafe particular J in the other general ones. 
But I conceive that when the roots of words 
ihall be well eftablifhed^ and the conionant 
prefixes perfeftly underftood, the derivations 
from thence will be^ as certain, and in moft 
cafes more juft, than from words given at 
length, without perfe6Wy underftanding their 
component parts. In the term Clais we have 
proved this. In Eafcong, which is always 
fendered water only, the poftfix Ong means 
deary clean, &c. and the whole word clear or 
clean water. Brofiiach and jlmhain alfo, 
which are rendered river or jlream only, will 
]?e found not correftly explained. 

When I ronfider that prefixes in the names 
of dreams have been for fo many centuries 
unknown, the thought excites in my mind 
aftoniftiment. Some of thefe are certainly 
very evident ; but I fliall feled two or three 

only. 
IVEL and WIVELCOMBE, or WIVELS- 

COMBE. 

The firft is a name implying little water, 
from Iv^ a fynonyme of ^;; and el, a diminu* 
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tive ending : and this is the name of a ftream 
that runs by Ikhejler or Ivdchedcr^ in So- 
merfet. 

In the fame county, near the head of the 
river Tone, and on the border of this river is 
the parifli of W-ivel-combe^ or as commonly 
written JVivelfcomhe. Wivelfcombe, fays 
Skinner in his Etymologi^n, '' In Com. Som. 
Ab-Angl : Weevel CurcuUis et Comb Val- 
Jis coUibus utrique obtita !'* 

Mr. CoUinfon, in his hifiory of Somerfef^ 
fays, '^ That various etymologies have been 
given for Wivelfcomhe. Some, fays he, have 
imagined that it derived its name from the 
number either of IVeevils ( or Grubs, Tf^tfi 
being the Saxon term for that infeft), or of 
Weafeh, with which the coombe or valley 
might formerly have abounded : others laugh- 
ably enough have conjeflured that the name 
Wivelfcombe, or as they call it JVife-lefs^ 
fombe, originally arofe from the circumilance 
of the place being formerly inhabited chiefly 
by priefts, who during the celibacy of the cler- 
gy lived here in common, and officiated in the 
neighbouring parifhes. Another conjeflure, 
h^ continues, may yet be hazarded, that the 

E % nam^ 
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name is compounded of the Saxoa word^ 
Wefels, which implies a clofe cofcermg and 
CoMBE^ the ufual name in that language for 
a valley ; which indeed is really the cafe, the 
fpot being on every fide/except a fmall open-^ 
ing towards Taunton^ Ihut iq by lofty hillsj^, 
covered with rich and beautiful woods/' 

But W^vvel or U^ivel the fame as hel im- 
plies the little maler or Jlream. S was a 
Saxon addition or their genitive fingular end- 
ing. Combe, rightly defined^ is a corijer, 
valley, bottom, or middle, furrounded oa 
every fide except one by a continued ridge of 
hills ; and JVivelfcombe means the comle 

of the little Jlream.* 

In 

J' 

m 

^ Combe or Com has been, faid to be. Saxcua. and Ufclfli^ and 

not belonging to the Irilh or Erfe languages ; but '< Cumma- 

raicc a valley ; a people living in a country full of vallies and 

hilli," is mentioned by Mr. Shaw. QMar, Gaelic, was a 

corner^ and as bbvcz^ v or w, Cumar^ the confluence, would 

alfo mean comer ; and Cummaraice^ as aice is trib^ would b^ 

rightly explained the trlhcy corner y or 'valley. The word i» 

not wholly loft in Devon, alshough Combe, the abbreviation, 

is all that is now generally ufed* Thus we havie a NAARovy 

torner or combe enclofed by hills near Exeter, called the Cumr 

mary* We have alfo Stoke Corner in a valley, on the fouth- 

weft fide of Quantoch, Somerfet ; and feveral towns with the 

prsDQix^n Gomcr, and Corner^ Hut Comit£ majc be dcriveil 

froo- 
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In tfce county of Devoa we have tS^ towir 
of OcKiNGTON, or irathcp Ock^nton, vrtiieh 
means, alfo the /itlk xjoater or Jlream tozm, 
from Oc, water or ft ream. In a dingiiivutive 
ending, and Ton a town : or as there aire two 
fireams meet at this town, the word r?ia^ im- 
ply the fireams town. But In means perhaps 
territory y or border land ; and accordingly the 
Saxons tranflated it by Ham, border. 

I» th€ feme cmmty is the parifh of C-ock- 

iNGTON, or more rightly C-ockinton. « 

*^ Cocking ton, faystSkinner, in his Etymolo- 
gicon) in Com. Dev. Pagus fortea celebri. 

from the Gaelic thus : — Ulm is Ian J, &e.— ^^r or Aire is sk 
band, chain, Sic^^Umaire is a chain of hill or ridge And' 
C'Um^iirt.ot Cumar implies a point, or place where {treains^.. 
roads, ridges, or any thing elfe meet, as well as conEuence, iiw* 
terfedion, &c. The Gaelic word Cubhary which is the fame 
as Cumar, is alfo rendered a coiner. Hence then might the 
Gaelic word Com or Cum, without the ar or the Ifondf become > 
the name for the Valley or Middle between the two 
ridges, in the lame manner as it denotes the middle, in other 
inftances^ After m in Colum, and in many other names, of 
fireamsj &c. a ^ is frequently added from corruption ; and we 
know that the if in Comi? is added in the lame manner. I 
hwe now.anglyfed the word Combe, and fhewn that it may 
be derived from the Gaelic, As I proceed I lUall prove all. 
other adjunfts in the names of places to be deiived from the 
i»m^ language . 

Gallorum 
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Gallofum pugnantium Ludo, qui olim ibi c*e- 
lebratus eft : V : Cock and Town !'* 

I need not inform the reader that Ockinton 
and Cockinton^ now Ockiugton and Cockington, 
imply the fame ; both are derived from the 
water running through thefe pariflies. Ihe " 
letter g after n, in writing the names of places, 
is a modern addition wherever in is a dimi- 
nutivc ending ; although ng or gn was an old 
pronunciation of n when n was ufedas a heavy 
confonant* 

ITxBRinGE, on the Cohi^ in Middlefex, is 
faid to have been anciently named Oxbridge 
and W-AXBRIDGE5 in which denominations the 
mutability of the initial vowels is apparent j 
and in the laft name it is evident that the pre- 
fix zo made no alteration in the meaning of 
the word. The fama may be proved from 
the names of other places. 

To conclude this chapter, we find confi)nants 
^ere ojttn prefixed even in the names of men 
and women, as xcdl as rivers, to form aflrongcr 
found; and notwithflanding the addition of a 
letter f they umverfally fiorten and render lefs 
open the pronunciation Thus Ann was called 

Nan; 
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% 
Nan ; Edward, Ned ; Oliver, Noll ; EtBA* 
NOR, Nell; William, Bill. Ariverinlre^ 
land, from An, Water or Stream, and I or Y, 
SHALLOW or LITTLE was named Nanny, i.e lit* 
TLB An or Water ; and for tliefe reaforis per* 
haps, as well as for varying names were pre* 
fixes originally adopted^ 

CHAP. III. 
Of POSTFIXES. 

• 

From the laft chapter it appears evident 
that prefixes to words denoting water or ftream 
were adopted in naming rivers, lakes, and 
ftreams; and it is the objefl of this to Ihow 
that po/lfixes were added to the names of vU 
vers and hills alfo. All knowledge of prefixes 
in the names of rivers, &c. muft be allowed 
to have been loft, and confequently the mean* 
ings of words, and their poftfixes, muft in 
nearly all names, except the common ones for 
water, river, hill, &c. have been forgotten. 

The diminutive endings which will not be 
controverted, are in, an^ en. But thcfe am 
alfo plural endings in the Welfli, Cornifh, and 
^ther languages. 

Thq 



^ Hie augmentative endings in iingle hilffi 
are on, an, au^ ou, or (W, ar, or, &g. and 
ihefe are without difpute augments ; alfhougfa 
they may be alfo plural endings* 

All the above endings are Gaelic adjeflives 
or commutable with adjefilives : but terms in 
the Cornifh, Welfli, and other languages^ 
neareft the orthography of thp names of 
flreapis, (though generally furtheft from the 
fenfe) including plural endings, which hap- 
pened to be (imilar to th^ old words for wa- 
ter, &c. with augments and diminutives, have 
l>een confidered as etymons, generally how- 
ever Without any reafon, and without any 
analogy to the original roots. Every little 
^eam or rivulet with a poftfix was fuppofed 
to imply waters or Jlreams ; but without $k 
poftfix both little and great were often ren- 
udered water or Jlream only. Hence the 
Tr$nt, would be rendered Stream, The 
Corin^ Streams. Moreover, / or 3:^ in the 
endings of names was an old plural ending ; 
and in the Gaelic this letter means Jkalloxo or 
little; but this has been accounted neither a 
plural nor a diminutive ending, and has ridi- 

culouflr 

* *Whitakcr*s> Manditfter. 
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GUl^iifiy been rendered contrary to all ana^- ^ 
logfj kk names of ftreams^ w^er. 

Further, th^ endings on, an, ou, or, and 
many other ihort fyllables in the names of 
flreams have beea accounted plural endings ; 
butthefe endings in the names of fingle hills 
have been reckoned to imply nothing ! Thus 
confidently are plural endings employed to 
fupply the places of poftfixes ! 

Of other endings in name^. Ham, which . 
meant originally border or hem, is now ren* 
d^red tillage. — Lea or Ley, originally a , 
ftyeam, and Leigh, which may imply an hill, 
are now underftood to imply fallow land.—* 
The endings in Berry or Bury, which meaii 
little tops or borders, are rendered by fome of 
our befl antiquarians tops and bottoms^ thus 
making the fame word reprefent a thing and 
the contrary. Staple, or Stable in fiarnjlaple, 
Barjlable, and other places, which meamthe 
Jettlement of a tribe, is rendered mart or mar-^ 
ket. JVorthy in the ends of names is gene- 
raliy underftood to iniply a place between the 
foit of two ftreams ; but this too means tt- 
tle border. Stohe^ which in the names of 
places moft times means zt^^^^r or hilly znA ge- 
, F nerally 



nerally the laft, is rendered ptfi^pilUr^ root ; - 
and Dn Pryce renders CalftocJcy hardjlock and 
hard oak ! Many other endings of names 
rendered equally inaccurate will be noted as 
we proceed. To conclude, hills, flreams^, 
plains, vallies, towns^ &c, are very frequently 
imagined by authors to have been anciently 
named by adjeBives, which certainly could ' 

not be names for any parts of the univerfe. 

.... . J . . / i »n 

Having fpoken generally to this head, I 
will now attend to its particular parts ; and 
firft prove that diminutive poftfixes were 
added to the narties of ftreams, &c, — Sruth is 
Gaelic for flream ; Sruthan is little flream ; 
^/t is ftream ; Altan is Utile ftream ; Sel is 
ftream ; Sdian is rill ; ho is water or ftream ; 
Lioin is rivulet. In the Cornifli Khyn is hill, 
Rhynen is hillock : and that in, an, en, are 
diminutivfe' endings in a great * variety of 
Gaelic words may be feen in books of the 
Gaelic language ; and will be eafily difco- 
vered in the names of fmall ftreams. 

** Ick, fays Dn Pryce in his Comifti voca- 
bulary, being a termination of many places 
formerly eJc, I take it to ligriify either a creek, 
rivulet, or brook." Ick has J)erplexed our 

writers 



writers for Want of due con/ideration only. 
Hiis word may be either zfuhftantive^ or a di- 
minutive ending : it means water or Jiream, 
when derived from Oiche or Oc water, as fhewn 
in chapter the lljt; and as ufed in IcJcford^ 
IcJcingham, &c. But it is btherwife a dimi^ 
nutive ending m dreams, &c. and implies the 
fanie as in or i, as will be proved in the river 
Torrige. This ending is the fame as the Ar- 
moric Ic, which is alfo a diminutive. Of thig 
word we refer for further information, to the 
word Huiccii. 

In early times it was neceffary for inhabit 
tants pafflng rivers to be informed whether 
they were Utiles Jhallowy and pajjkble ; or 
great, deep, and impaffable ; and the names of 
ilreaftis we conceive included augments and 
diminutives expreffive'of fuch particulars.-7« 
Thefe augmentatives & diminutives however 
have been fuppoied to be plural endings.* 
But we find many ftreams named in the fingu* 
lar number only ; and th^t too, by way of 
eminence, without any poftfixes : thus the 
T)on, the Rhine, the Elbe, the Trent, and 

♦ In the hiftory of Manchefter Corin, which means little 
fiveam^ from cor a ftreamy and in diminutive, is rendered 
vjateri^ 

F 9, many 



sqoay other lurgfi rivers ; 8ui4 th^fc fompofed 
jof as ma&y tributary Qxj^v^, s^ tbofe to ivUc^ 
h^ jpl^iral ^iwben; jiustViC beea attribajt^^* 

We fin^ ^Ifo in JBa/c-ONG, rendered ap^/erj 
that the poftfix ong means cUan, dlear, ^c. and 
the compound word c/ean water. '^ Ach like- 
wife being fubftitutedinftead of the ending of 
the dative plural, forms an augmentative noui^^ 
as in does a diminutive one, by abflrafling 
the laft fy liable ot the genitive cafe." Hence 
BrofriAcn, which is rendered river only, ma^ 
imply great Jiream. But that augmentative 
ppjifix^s *vere add^^d to Jlr earns, though not at- 
tached to piames for water or dream in di£lio<r 
naries i$ievi4ent : for m they h^d in the old 
language raanifeftly terms for little dreams^ 
we cannot but fuppofe that they had word^ 
f<y great ones. Hepce ar, on^ o, ou, oll^ an^ 
affi, &c.. are found poftfixed in the names of 
thdr flreams, hills^j &:c. 

Further, to confirm the above flatementj, 
we refer to the Italian : In this language they 
have alfo augmentative and diminutive poll-? 
fixes, and thefe fo nearly like thofe in the 
liames of rivers, hills, &c. that we are obliged 
fo account them the fame ; and to acknow- 
ledge 
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ledge them to be derived from the iame 
tource. I therefore tranfcribe Mr. Baretti's 
account of a few : 

^'The general rule to diftinguifli the various 
iigqifications of Augment atives, fays this au- 
thor, is^ that terminations in one and ona in- 
dicate bignefs and floidnefi ; in otto and occio 
they indicate a compaft and not difpleajin^ 
bignefs. Thofe in accio and azzo, bignefs, 
as well as wicJcednefs and contempt. In anic 
they increafe indefinitely the number. Di- 
minutives in ino, etto, ello, denote endearment 
as well as fmallnefs ; in iccio, icchio they in- 
dicate defpicable pettinefs. 

The Spanish language has likewife the fame 
AtJGMENTATiVES on, otc^ azo. The Diminu- 
tives ito, icoy ete, ^iielo, ejo, iila, it a, eta, 
uela, eja. And all thefe pollfixes may be- 
long to fome old language from which the 
Italian^ Spanifli, and even perhaps the Gaelic 
languages, as well as the language of rivers, 
have borrowed their original endings, 

It will appear evident from the names of 
the Torrige, that Tori and Torin were the 

fame 

^ £7 was often in tbe original langaage pronounced as /• 



fame ; and / in this and other inftances feems 
^rily to be a contraflion of in. The Aiibeg 
alfo in the county of Cork, which means 
litths water, from jiu water, and heg little, is 
Hkewife named JJf///&, from mid a ftream, 
and the diminutive an evidently contracted 
to a. Moreover the Loman ( or rather Lomen 
as anciently written) is alfo named Sunin, 
from hm or fun a flream, and an or en, and irf, 
little. Hence an or en, and in or a, e, and / 
in the names of dreams may mean the fame. 
Jf this fliould be granted, then the augmen- 
tatives may alfo have been abridged, but to 
this I fhall attend as I proceed. 

It fliould excite no furprife to find among 
the various endings of words poftfixes fimilajr 
to the plural endings of the Welfh, Cornifb, 
and even Gaelic languages. Thefe were moft 
probably derived from ancient augments and 
diminutives : thus originally adopting terms 
for great to reprefent many; and words for 
little to denoteytf;^?. For example, 7?iorgYe2itf 
implies alfo mamj. Beg and gan, which mean 
IJttle, imply alfo few. Hence the endings of 
many other words denoting great might alfa 
ijnply many ; and foine cf iholc denoting/////^, 

njight 
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might me2in Jew ; and from each of thefe 
claflTes^ or from their roots, were adopted per-, 
haps plural endings : but thefe augmentatiyes. 
and diminutives we mufl: genera//i/ 'diHingniQi , 
as adjeftives only ; and not render compound 
names of ftreams as;if they were plural num-^ 
bers, as many authors, uncoi^JTcious of any im- 
propriety, have done. On the whole, the 
reader ihould examine whether plural end- 
ings agree with reafon ; and if not, he (hould 
fearch for the original words. The tafk I 
have found in fome cafes eafy and certain ; 
in others troublefome and doubtful. In ge- 
neral, however, the names of high hills, as . 
well as thofe of great ftreams, will prove that 
thefe endings zxe.for the mofl part, augments/ 
Thus, Neafon, a fingle hill in the middle of 
the county of Devon, vae^ins high hilly from' *t 
Neaszn hill, and 0// deep or high; Cauf-on,*' .:? 
another J&7^fe round hill, and the highell in* 
Devon, implies 2M6 great hill or mountain, ' 
from Cam an hill, and O/zan auo^ment ; Fen^ 
manmaur means the great or high round hill ; . 
Skiddaxo or Skiddau implies alfo the great 
hill. \ But thefe will be farther explained in 
the fequeL 

When -we confider wakr in the abftrafl we 
• apply 
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apply to it fome general term ; when x^ie (peak 
of it as a jlagnant pool we ufe lochy hchnatr, 
&c. ; zvhen as running water in one body we 
confider it in the fingular as zjiream, and ap- 
ply the word dob, freamh, &c. ; if running 
in more than one body, the plural numbf v id 
adopted : thus for a town at the cotifitience 
of rivers we may employ a plural termination. 
But, after jlreams have joined tJteg are one 
river, and cannot with any propriety be called 
waters or Jlreams. 

In rendering the old names for water or 
Jiream into Englifh, authors have imagined 
that the ancients added to them terms for wa- 
ter or river. At prefent we fay the river 
'ExCy or the Exe water, Exe ftream, or Exe 
river. But the eailieft inhabitants of this 
ifland knew the word Exe implied xtater, and 
that it was a running Jiream ; and added not 
water, Jiream^ or river to the name. 

We have mentioned that one river had for- 
merly as many names as fettlements on its 
banks ; and that the principal ftation gave 
denomination to the whole ftream. In a few 
inftances, however, the flream has retained 
t\yo names^ as in the Lomcn or Sunin ; and 



ill f otne cafes thefe are tepeated perliat>s 
without any coQne6ting word^ to fhew that 
they are two denominations of the fame 
ilream. 

To conclude this part it will be neceffary 
to obferye^ that at a late period^ or in the 
times of inhabitants who knew not the ori- 
ginal l^figuage, we may have had a few in- 
fiances of modern poilfixes added to rivers' 
names through ignorance ; and thefe may 
not fometimes be eafily difiinguiflied from 
tbe oUk^rms for w^ter^ Jiream^ ^c. Add to 
this that the roots of terms^ and their additions^ 
are fometimes nearly the fame: Hence diffi- 
cukies arife^ and miftakes may be the confe- 
queoce. lA great or fmall ftreams we have 
generally augments and diminutives ; and 
unlefs fome thing very particular is attached 
to them^ we ought to account thefe, however 
corrupted or difguifed, original parts of the 
names ; their beginnings are always the 
words for water or ftream. 

CHAP. IV. 

. ' Of the Change cf Letters in Syllables. 

*' L^ grammariaps fay^ is called a liquid be- 

caufe of its foft and melting found ; and being 

placed 
G 
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placed between a mute and a vowel, it ren- 
ders the fyllable more gentle. From the foft- 
nefsofJ?, it was often dropt as in writing* 
Thus riirjus, prorfus, &c. were written by the 
Romans rufus, prof us. Sec.'' ** In efFeft, fays 
my author, there was that agreement between 
the found of the S axA i?/ that as the Romans 
avoided the doubling their confonants, it was 
no wonder that they dropped the JR— the 5 
Supplying the place of botlx/' 

'' From the fame foftnefs of found (con- 
tinues this writer) of the R^ it came tol^ufed 
indifferently with Z, in many words; as in 
Latialis and Latiaris^ tho' the R was oftener 
changed into L, as Limures for Remures; 
and the fame is done between 27 and R.** 

To the above we fhall add, that A is Gaelic 
for an hill, pronounced fometimes au, as in 
Jhall, call, &c. Before vowels H was ufed in 
fpeakingj tho* not written, as an initial in the 
Gaelic language — Hence Hau or Haw is 
therefore hill, and is the name of one between 
Plymouth and the fea : Hal is the fame in 
Haldon, a hill near Exeter : Har in Harrow^ 
the higheft hill in Middlefex.— Thus alf# 
Biah, BioL, or BuaL, is water, and Biob, is the 

fame 
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fame. And it mud be obferved that endings 
in U, where an augment or diminutive fol- 
lowed, were necejjarily to avoid the clalhing 
of f vowels, changed to LorR. Thefe and the 
following direftions of the ufe and the con- 
vertibility of U, L, and -R, and which the rea- 
der will find no where elfe fully treated pf^ 
ought to be well confidered in rendering old 
liames. 

But to return to my author — '^ S, he fays, 
Jiath met with different receptions. Some 
have rejefled it, others affecled its ufe. It 
hath been changed into T. Merfare has been 
written Mertare; Fulfare^ Pultare. On the 
contrary, Dufmofas has been written Dumofas ; 
CafmoenaB, Camoense." And we muft add 
water has been written in Gaelic Baiter and 
Baifter. For other changes, I refer the reader 
to Lhuyd's Archaeologia, and to tlue following^ 
treatife, under the article London, 

CHAP. V. 
Oj Letters injerted in Syllables. 

All names of rivers originally meafit water 
or Jlreaniy as has already been obferved : and 
we may add a great numher of the names oj 
toions on Jlreams. Our province is therefore 

(3 2 to 
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to invefiigate from what roots only fuch dc^ 
nominations are derived, and how thenaitie^ 
of thefe rivers and towns are formed. From 
the following or like principles arife iht rea^ 

ons of many infertions. 

It mufl be conlidered that vowels have 
often been multiplied in words : thus Ac has 
been written Auc, at Auc-cote, an abbey near 
Polefworth, Warwickfhire, and this is alfo 
nzmeA Aulcote. Aiicombe, in Somerfetfhire, 
has alfo been named Alcomhe. Ji^comhe 
means Hill Combe, as will be Ihewli in the 
foHowiag tra6l. Hocojrthe alfo, and Holcdmbe 
imply and are written for the fame. Arcok, 
ia Salop, is likewife named Akhul. Hence 
Au and Al, and Oii and 0/, from the ]afi chap* 
t^Ty the above examples^ and from the con- 
clufion of the head London, are fynonymesof 
Ar or Or ; and confequeatly Auc, Arc, or 
ArJc^ and Ale ; and Ouc, Ore, or Orlc, and 
Olc are alfo fynonymes in the names of our 
rivers and towns on ftreams. Hence alfo Ac 
or Ah water, with R inferted, becomes Ark,^ 
a river in Yorkfhire. But not only Ark is a 

* hke, in the Hiflory cf Manchcfter, is iranflated waUn j 
•ut Irk is a lynonyme of Arkf and means luutn only. 

fynonyme 



i/aonynie oIAjuc or Avik, but Anh alfo : for 
jbskate is fituated on the river AnJcer^ and 
that N gnd Z7 are convertible in a variety of 
lofiances may be feen in Lhuyd's Archa^Iogia. 

The CALN, ISTER, ELBE, &c. 
Prom Can or Caun^ a laJce or Jlream^ comes 
Cain. With S inferted in It-cr, the great or 
border 9 water gr Jlrea?n, is produced Ifter.--^ 
VjiHx Zj interpofed in Eb (or from Eii6) tea^ 
ier or Jiream is derived the Elle^ in Germa- 
ny : and JElberion ( in Gloucefterffiire, on the 
river Severn ), ^vhich means the town on the 
great water or fircanu 

Innovation and novelty, affeflation and the 
defire of rendering names more harmonious^ 
have, I conceive, produced many changes. 
Had we not been left with numerous inljances 
every w^ere around us, the before-mentioned 
infertiops might ftill appear as folitary ex- 
amples only. But we have proofs of altera- 
tions in words, and additions of letters in 
fpelling them in names wiihout number- 
thus, Alfinglon, in Devon, written now AU 
phington^ was always pronounced Afiiitoru 
Davcrton^ the old name of a town in the fame 
county, is now affefledly written Thorverton. 

CaivcrUigh% 
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Caherlei^h was always pronounced Caver-- 
high ; Chidmkigh, Chimleigh ; Alvington, 
Avinton ; Halberton, Baberton and Har^"^ 
herton ; Holcornhey Hocombe ; Holne, Hole ;• 
liijlleighy Li/Ieigh ; Sampford, Sanford;,Sand^ 
fordy Safiford. The Yalm, or Tealm, a river 
in Devon, was always pronounce^ Tarn ,• 
Jf^alkhamptony Wakinton ; Oakhampton, 
Ockintoi}; Marlborough, Malborough, &c.'. 
In thefe words the liquids are plainly inferted 
letters, as the old names are the fame as in 
the pronunciation, not in the orthography; 
and in other places where they have obtained 
pronunciation they are not lefs fo. 

From Ockintorij TVdkintoriy &c. \t m^y 
be noted that the in has become harii. And 
from all thefe names it appears evident that 
places 2^ pronounced dixe, as many authors have 
obferved, nearer the original words, than 
thofe with the inf^rtion of liquids, A great 
variety of other alterations lake$place fVoni 
the changes and infertions of letters in names 
of places, all of which have greatly perplexed 
writers of local defcripiions; and to account 
for thefe, many idle and laughable derivations 
are fcattcrcd over their wurks. 

in:{firations 
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The River DART, Devon. 

The words Moor and Mere. 

THE Dart rifes in Darttn oor, and has beeri 
derived from the Armoric word Dart^ de- 
noting as the Englifli of the fame name : but 
time has corrupted this appellation ; for in 
the itinerary of Richard of Cirencefter, it is 
named Durius ; and Durius or Dur^ water, 
has frotti time become the Dalft^ jaft ai^ the 
Tren has become the Trent. 

Mathuir ot Molhmr, ptMcmttt&A Maet or 
Moer, has become Mere and Moor, and means 
the . mother, as well as the refcrvoir or fourct 
of water ; or nsti^ ; and laftflis i]Pd«&4 thefe 
took their names from this Gaelic word. — 
Moer, in Dutch, irom whence Moor is gene- 
rally underflbod to be diftrited, is, as well a s 
in Englifli (in fome parts of our kingdom)^ 
a clownifli expreflion for mother : it means 
too, in both languages, ^ rnarjh or fen ; and 
the Dutch MoreaSj Morea/h, or Mar/h, is de- 
rived from it. Common lands, to which no 
fuch derivation of moor will apply, may be 
fo called from fome other caufe ; but the 
Axe^ the Exe, Culm, Tamar^ Torrige, Tau, 
T^vy, Teign, and in general the rivers of De- 
ton rife in places termed moorSf 

In 



In fpeaking of CraU'-meer, the water fource 
in Dartmoor, Rifdon fays " It is the mother 
of many rivers.*' Donn, in his map, calls it 
Crau-mere, vulgarly Cran-mere. In Mr, 
Gough's Camden it is rendered Grand-mer, 
But Cran and Crau ufed indifcriminately ^re 
derived from An or Au, water or hill, with 
Cr prefixed. It mufl be obferved that fome 
rivers have dropped initial confonants, and 
others taken a prefix of one or more letters* 
Thus the Trobis or Trovius became the Ra« 
vius. We have the Lun and the Clun, the 
Lan and the Clan-^Tnay. R and L were ufed 
without difiin£lion, as has been already fhewn 
—the Clan may therefore be the Cran ; and 
as .ATand' U were changed for each other, and 
as An and Au are both water, Cran or Crau 
may be deemed th^ fani^ word in ilreams or 
fources. Hence Cranford, Crauford, or (as 
r^was often pronounced like Y) Cray ford. 
Hence alfo the river Crane, and confequently 
Cran or Crau-mere will imply the water or 
river fource ; but if Au or An (hould mean 
hill, then the hill, fpring, oxjource. 

CRAN MERE, Somerfet^ 
'^ Watered, fays the hiftorian of the coun- 
ty, by feveral rivulets from fprings rifing 

H 



in the p^rifli. Th^ name, he fays^ fignifiei^ 
marJJiy grounds Jnfejlei iy cranes, from cran 
the Sjaxon for a crane ! 

This derivation is borrowed from Skinner^ 
who renders Crajibourn as fpllpw : '' Cr^n- 
bourn in. Pom. Dorfet. (i. e.) ^ons feu amn(s 
gruuT^/' To confirm t^iis, Mr. C. ftates, " th^t 
the eaftern (pxtremity of the valley tbroug)\ 
which the rivulets run, is at this day diftin**- 
guiflied by the n^me of Mere Head, and the 
adjoining mea^oY Mere Mead; apd although 
cranes, he fays, ^re not fo alpundant as anr 
ciently, yhen multitudes were aflaong the 
dainties provided at public entertainments 
mcniioneiii on record, yet of late years thefe 
birds have been obfervcd in greater numb^ni 
tlian in other places.'' Thus faf have corref- 
pondin^ founds mifled good authors ! 

Mr. Whitaker, in his hiflory of St. Ger- 
mans, traces the hiftory of Saints, whom he 
fuppofes to have given names to pariflxes.— 
'J'he follcwin<]r is his derivation of 

MOREWIN'STOW: 

*' Yet Morwenna, fays this gentleman, went 
away with herfif.er into the contrafled angle 

of 
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of Cornwall, on the north-eaft. There, fome 
miles to the north of Marham church, and at 
the apex of the anglp, ^ve have what is deno- 
minated by the fifft valor, without any exprefs 
fprecificatioti of the faint, yet with a fecret 
reference to her '' Ecclefia de MoAwinftow," 
in the encroachtnents of the Saxon upon the 
Comiih of this peninfula, the parifli having 
adbpted the name of its faint, with a Saxon 
name like Padftow for its own name ; and 
being denominated Morewyn^oa; or place. , 
We thus fee it equally denominated " Mor- 
winftow" in the laft, and we know it to be 
dedicated to "St. Morvenna/* 

Id the names of feveral Cornilh parifhes* 
there feem to arife proofs that faints neareft 
the ancient denominations were adopted at 
dedications ; but whether Morewinftow was 
thus dedicated is not my prefeht enquiry.— 
In deriving appellations we muft never lole 
fight of the great features of nature. In Dart- 
moor I have (hewn that moor or more means 
the Jbiirce or fountain of water ; uin or win, 
from a/i, ean^ &c. implies water or ftream, as 
will be proved in various places ; and^c?/and 
Row were not originally Saxon as above repre- 

H « fe'nted. 



fentedj but Gaelic, and mean, ac(iording to 
Shaw^ ?i/eat, 'village, ox felilement.* The ri- 
vers Tan\ar and Torrige, rife in a /Tzoor 
in Moor-wifi'Jlow. Hence the reader will 
readily perceive that this name means the 
water fource fettlement. And Mr. Whitaker 
will find that MKRwenna and other faints^ as 
well as lAovcwennay gave not names to places* 
As we proceed this will be further elucidated. 

MORETONHAMSTEAD, or MORETON, 

Devon. 
''q. d. fays Mr. And. Brice, Moor-Town^ 
Home-Stead, if 1 miftake not Hamftede, in tfic 
Saxon meaning Homejiede or Home Place ; it 
is fo named from its (ituation near Dart- 
moor /'f 

Borlafe, fays an author^ difcovers the traces 
of Saturn, Mars, and Mericury, in the names 
of feveral places where his rock idols are fitu- 
afed ; and this writer himfelf gives feveral 
of her inftances in Devon. Among thefe htf 
fays '' Hamjlorr is the rock of Ham or Am- 
irron ; and the numerous Hams in Devort- 

^ Compare the (ynonymes of the words Jjm & Seaf, v. x & ^ 
of Shaw's Gaelic Di^tiooaryr 

i Brice'j Topog* Didt. 
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Aire;!; he further ftates all carry us to the fame 
original/' In a note on this fubjeft he ex- 
plains thefe by '• places confecrated to the 
god Ham, or colonifed by Ham the fon of 
Noah/'t 

On the contrary Mr. Salmon^ in his Eflex, 
aflerts that " Ham is no more than a Manor 
House ; and that the reft of the houfes of 
villanes, bordars, .&c. make a Hamlet!'' — 
Ham will be explained in this article. Leat 
faid by fome authors to imply a fmall flream, 
and by Mr. Marfliall, in his rural Economy of 
Devonfhire^ to be a corruption of lead ot 
conduElor, comes from leath changed to leat : 
it means half, a part, or a divifion — Hence 
^hamkt, Jlrearnlet, &c. Leat will alfo denote 
ilream^ from ead or eat, water^ with L pre- 
fixed. 

Mr. Briee has given the commonly received 
meaning of Moretonhamjlead : but the town 
is now four miles from Dartmoor. The river 
fFrei/ rifcs within this parifli, and runs by the 
border of Moreton, to which its fource may 

% We have many hundreds of fields on the borders of towns,- 
rivers, and hills, named bams. 

+ Hiftorical Vicwf, p. $$ and 55, 
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poffibly have given denomination^ Th^ nnitke 
of this place is truly remarkable for confain^r 
ing three vfords. Ton, Ham, and SieaeJ, eacfr 
of which is commonly fnppofed to meaff /ofcevi 
or village : and as feveral towns in this klfigu 
dom have partly the fame terms contained in 
their names, I fliall endeavour to ekplliii 
them. 

. Ham has perplexed wrhers^ and its deri^S-^ 
tion is generally unknown. It has, like all 
oth^r adjun6te, been derived from the* Saxon j* 
and faid' to imply a home, dwellingri^lkce, bo*- 
roughs town, village, ot jatm^ The^GaehV 
has no H, and the word am\ which is Varied* 
to hemj, is preferved in the Welfh, and means 
rounds about, &c. ; but in the' primitive lan- 
guage it mud have meant the fame 'as hami 
When H is an initial in other languages, thd 
Irifh often begins with an i^or an 5. The 
word in Gothic is Haim, but I Add it*rteit!{er 
explained in Gothic or Sa:jtOn dlftibtl^l^ies:- 
which I confiilt. In the GaeKc the Wdtd-is 
i7?///ie, and infrplies border ot hem. Henc6' 
ih^rt'ovT South Hams are the Jbtah bordef^ oP 
the county of Devon. Broad Hemburi/, znd 
Pel/ Hembury derived originally jierhaps from 

Eroghda 
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Sr0ghda great, znd 5eg, peg, or pey little, will 
imply the great and little border towns. — • 
Braad JOjd LiUle Hemfton ( parifhes on the 
Dart) will alfo mean the fame. Laftly, jfields 
around towns, or on rivers named Hams, will 
imply the border lands. But towns and vil- 
lages being built on Hams, and the original 
^oord becoming obfcure, the term has been 
mifiaken for village, home, dwelling-place^ Sec. 

Stead is alfo attributed to the Saxon lan- 
guage, and '^ in the name of a place that is 
diftant from any river, it has been ftated by 
authors to be derived from Jledz, place ; but 
if it be upon a river or harbour, it has been 
derived from Jleade, a fhore or Aation for 
fliips/* But this word comes from the Gaelic 
(laid, a flation, or Jeiikinent. In Doomfday 
this town is written Moreton only ; Ham/lead 
fecms an addition not eafily accounted for. 

KELHAM <Sf AVERHAM, NottinghamJIdre. 

Throughout this work the prefent ftate of 
etymology mull necefTarily be fliewn, and the 
ufual modes of rendering terms muii be com* 
pared with the principles inveftigated in this 
treatife, A late county hiftorian. inferts a 
conimunication which he confiders of the 



^' higheft 
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" higheft importance to etymological en- 
quiries." Kelham and Averham in this are 
rendered '^ a place in a bottom or hollow, and 
a place of meadoxos.'' Werth or worth alfo 
in the names of places, is dated to imply " a 
river ijland." The fignification of thefe names 
was drawn from the German language ; but 
we need not confult the German. The an- 
cient language in which the features of 
nature were afiually defcribed fliould only 
be reforted to. A celebrated German author 
of the laft century fought for the derivation 
of the Elbe in his own language; and from 
the word Elva or Ehe he rendered it eleven 
heads or fources, or eleven ftreams. Dr. 
Adam Littleton alfo in his Latin Didlipnaiy 
derived this ftream from the German word 
Halby half, becaufe he faid the ftream divides 
the country into tico luihes ! 

In the above tranflations of Kelham and 
Averham^ ham has been totally miftaken. — 
Av, in Averham, ihould without doubt be 
confidered water. The various meanings of 
^r we have in feveral places mentioned ; and 
its particular import in this parifli will be 
eafily underftood by thofe who are acquainted 
with the fituation of the place, Ke/, in Kel- 

haiA» 
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j^^.ivill.i^iply j>erl^ps the fame as Ke^ m 
ijie river ^Kel-^n-r-j^C^S^^^* Of the derivation 
^ W^erOi or JForth } ijiall ^pat ia the foU 

•The River TEIGN 
fiatti bcjBn derived from *' law ; or, fays 
an author, from Teg, fair, clear, pretty. Sec. 
and Afon^ a river, contrafled into Aun i fo 
^eg-^un (-Gnce fhortened into Tegan or 
Teign) denotes a ^a/r or clear river. Either 
pf tl)e{e feexps preferable to 3axter'j3 Ifotene 
^ TfiJPifi^^-'^* %^r^^qfia,^ for tjie Teign 
JiSri^ j&ppi.l^ifig a finall {lender .Ijxeam/^ 

'This word comes from the Gaelic word 
'Tairtj water or Jlream. When tz is ufed as a 
light confonantj as in Drewftainton^ it ispro- 
nounced Tain ; but when employed as a heavy 
jcon^QIPt it J)^ a j* poilfixedf ; and then 
J[}i:^ js^wntten T^g*, Tein^, or 7e%77, and 
^j;(inpuiiced Tiff g ox Teng, as at Xi^ingmouth 
«^7^^SPfn,a»tiu 

The River ARMS 
^tlas been derived from Jar and l^r, prefixed 
to, Am; from ^ra and Armor; but General 

• Bizter'f 61ofiai7>^age azo* f Yalliwccy's Grammar. 

I * Vallancey 



Vallandey and Mr. Polwhele derive Armlik- 
ton, Devoiij from Armenia or the Armenians^ 
** It was with thefe Armenians (fays the Gene- 
ral, on the authority of Sir George Yonge) that 
the Phcenician&tradedfor tin : and we have at 
this day many places of Phoenician origin in 
their names in Devon and Cornwall. And in 
the fouth-wefi of Devonfhire there is ftiU a 
river Armine ; and the town and hundred are 
called Arminton to this day.'"* 

The above remarkable infiance fhews our 
flight acquaintance with the derivation of 
rivers ; and points out the neceffity of attend- 
ing to this head in hiflorical difquiHtion.— - 
Pable will always mix itfelf with truth ; but 
it ihould be the employment of etymology 
to withdraw the veil of li6lion. 

This river is derived from Am or Aum^ wa- 
ter, changed to Arm, as fhewn in chap, iv.— 
In may be a diminutive, or it may imply bor- 
der or country. Armin may therefore meaa 
the little Jlream or Xhejlream border, and Ar^ 
minton the little ftream, or the ftream bor- 
der, town. Hence the fuppofition of an Ar- 
menian colony, giving denomination to this 

* Hifterical Vieirs of DeroB* 

rivcTf 
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fiver, parifh, and himdred| is evidently with* 
out foundation. 

The Rivers SID and TALfi, 
The Sid is derived in a MS of Devonfhire 
ffreams and pariihesj from ^Jketh an arrow^'' 
'''fix>m the SaxpQ iNorA^fide, which implies 
hng and wide,'* though this river is a fliort 
and narrow flfeam ; arid '^frorn rifing at 
Sidbury, and shedding itfelf into the fea at 
Sidmouth/' But Jid comes from id, a lyno« 
nyme of arf water, with s prefixed. Thus ac- 
cording Xo Holwellj in hiis Mythological Die* 
tionary, the river Indus was named Sindus ; 
Ur, of Chaldea, was named Sur ; the Elli 
Prieftsofthe Sun were named Selli: hence 
5 is a prefix: only, in the Sid, which means 
fiream. A place on this river is named 
Idfordf 

The Tale is accounted in the Hiflory of 
Devon " an original word, and /aid properly < 
to Jignify water ijfidng from the end of a 
lake.*' But Tau means ftream ; u was com- 
monly changed to /; hence Tal or TaJe im* 
plies flream* 

1 2 The 
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Derived by authors from 0^/ i«j^, ^ 
rather a /ZMUTftc^am. 4t lia^ been alfp derived 
froiiir^(i/i7^an|^ij^on, and this was geoera^y 
efteemed ^the . etymon f..but;^^e pi^epn andr 

firj(l di:ompted me to conHder this fubieQmor!»^« 

clofely^^j Not^WgAyrrngpyrefearch^ 

I Kept, fecjret^ and from niy openneis have loiijg^ 

expe£lbd that fome in4uArious author might- 

have fij.led my, place, In,thehiftory ofD^vpn, 

thtCulmi^ derived from Q///7i^//^ beq^ufe. il . 

originates. from the hill juft above C^mfiockj, 

l>^.verthele(s. the author rather fufpect§ tha^ 

ColumltQu ie^ the right name of Columptortj^ 

Signifying the SaaSa CobimhB or /o;?^. In 

Qolumb John both words he thinks are 

united ; for though pronounce'd John,, he 

fuppofes it fhould be Columb-Jon, the fai- 

crcd worJ for ?t dovidi-^Thusry Dbturyi he 

r<^der» DoYK^jP liifh' 

* " ■ ' '_ 

Bbt a/7ji or on, water, witK c prefixed is G«i| 

or Con, thp Gaelic for a lake or ftream ; with 

/ inferted, as by chap. v. it is Cain, a ftream 

in Wiltlhire, or Coin, a ftream at Colch^fter : 

♦ For this Hint I was indebted to a Friend. 
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juft'fby/w, 0»t} or; tfM, vi&leir; witK c piSsi 
fi:ftS!'/iS»0»)w;'C««ii of CJtf»f ? \*ith /^^ idferted;- 
CdW'*«ri5te(*«iife Cri/)«, an* meatt ftffcahi': 

bttri»'tft'*^H\irfciBt1dtt thft w<»diS' a»wa)»^ 
(UfMHk(Fitffo>t\«b:fy'llabM ;< aHd toWns'on< tiiii- 

(^bftfei';-'^ «laii% Mi' tbbje plade^ of ;* mi 
early as well as mlktei*'tiwteiati(r hMMd^ 
difficulty arifest The b and p ia Columbtoq 
and Golumpton were alip modern additions 
in ikas as well as in a variet]^ oi otlier town's 
names. Colun m Doomfday leeras to be 
Written by niiftake for Cokn or G?///!, The 
pronunpiation is ftill Colenty then only changed 
for m- £/i> /V2>ij and fometimes e are diminu- 
fives. In Culmfloqk there is a hamlet named 
CuUifoTd ; in Uffculm an eflate called Colk* 
ford. An owner of the land of Ciilum-John^ 
mtfts^i mip namied^John'de C^/^Tf ;^ but^as 
Cohin only was the natt^i A Doomfday, Coi^ 
Inmtbok thdadjun6l John from th« pofTeflW* 
^ the pariih, and not froih Jon' as Afr. i^ob' 
wifele iitiaginecl. Motea^et in an alphabiBt> 
of andeti^t arms, in Sir William Pole's coltev:*' 
tions for Devon we have thofe of Co/ik oP 
Colisftoke. From hence it appears that this 
river might originally be named Colen or 
(jf>iin ; and that it has from time become 

Colun. 



Cekm, ColufTij and lallly Culm. Doiury, 
more rightly Doi^-iufy, which Mr. Polewbele 
renders Dov^iurift is derived from the Gaelic 
Dab, a flream^^ and bury, ; a hill or camp.^^ 
This fine hil]^ which was an old ftatioDj and 
OB which Romwi coins have been founds is 
fituated near the border of the Culm ; and 
the name means ftream-hillm 

The River COLLY 

■* - . ■ • 

Is faid to imply ^' tbe hazel brook, from 
eoll the hazel or nut tree, and y water.f To 
every thing upon earth have llreams been re- 
ferred for names.| In the Culm we were ' 
conveyed to heaven ? But y in Colly implies 
not water, but is Gaelic for fallow, low, little ,• 
^nd Col has been fliewn to mean ftream : 
bence the Co/ly is the fliallow or little ftream. 

Y or f are alfo diminutives in our own Ian* 
guage, though not obferved by grammarians : ^ 
for we may f;ay Johnny for little John ; Tb/zi- 
my for little Tom^ &Cp And ii ibould be ob- 
fl^rved that the final confonant is doubled to 
form the diminutive ending ; and to fhorteij 
the found of the vowel. 

• The River Dove is derived from tliis Gaelic Term* 
t B9Xte^'& Gloffary.— > % Hiftory Qf D^voA* 

The 



The AVON 
is generally tranilated river. Mr. Whit- 
aiker fays that *' Avon is contra6led into 
* Aun, Arii or XJn : and as D-avon and T^avon 
are both the fame with ity fo they are con- 
tra£led in the fame manner as the Dancy the 
name of the Da/ven at Middlewich, intoDi- 
nus, Don, or Dun. And the latter info 
Tayne, Taune, Tone, Teyne.*'* At page 183 
of his Mancheiler he alfo fays that Avon is the 
plural of Av. But notwithilanding this opi- 
nion On was an augmentative in the Gaelic 
and other languages^ as One and Orm are now 
in the Italian^ and On in the Spanifh. That 
D*avon and T-avon are contra6led to Dane, 
Danus, Don, Dun^ or Tayne^ Taune, Tone, 
Teyne, &c. except through corruption^ I ca»^ 
not allow. Confufion in the fialementwiH 
be found, from not attending to the poJlJixeB 
of the one, (whatever thefe may mean) and 
the WANT oipofljlxes in the other.'— 'The fame 
may be faid of Aun, An, and Dn, being con- 
tra£Hons of Avon. 

The Rivers KEN and CONWY. 
The" Ken has been derived from Gam, 
white^ fairj and from Ceann hfead.— -Conwy is 

^ JHiftory of Manche^cf* 

laJi 



faid in the vindioation fOf the Celts to bil^ 

^iMoinned.ot Can, ivhatisboUstfliaitiforyi^V^ ot 
ijDuiis onto a .pointy ^nd^wi/,;in tcomfio^l^ffjl^ 
Wy^ She firftof tbeCe tthU .PUthpr>f;E^ «j^ 
-f&otinittielriih; but CsGy> ;» .ilream^ js^cMH-^ 
tmon^lb bolh hngua^es. {Tomabe bi^«i|f 
•Co27/iia<iflates, Lhayd tuni8;it,tQ (^iz, rbtcwife 
i^iimi/ Irifb^ implies a head/' 

uEJ^exityinon of vthefe vO^mo^ ieet9i9rtp;%e 
^verloaked ;by iever|yoiiei-7<UN^ a Jake tor 
*fi(eaiii, cqmes from jf/2^ \^ater^ i^tilj) /Ci pM&^- 
Jed : i^^ Qn^ and £/z mw i}^K>a^W lA^lbi^ 
tcompofition .of the nain^<of tilreftms.) \m^ 
£^n. Ken, Con, or :Can «wJil ifMaa jth^ 
tiaiue. In Dunchideock, iY^i^rt itbe £i^ 
tCrofles the .r(^ ^firotn BmthiU, 4htjoe isji 
-Village nailed Duu^^imOl. ^b^ 9^un^^J^if 
i^fiilbe ^provedito <nean iliitle; and iibenoe 
Coawy may. imply the lit tie lake. In tDevoo^ 
4iche^e- there are vjety fcyihki^, finalljiixfiifii 
toe ifo called. In « the jior(h ofiBngland^ 
'Wale^, and vlreland^ . wheie lakes 2ixe vgkj 
large and numerous^ great ikeams^.coUefUng 
here and.t|xe]:e ^^^o p;iol§, are denominated 
lak«;. The word Pen in the , iiames ofhills 
is npt \vpll defined : y,arious yideed ^are the 
terms in common ufe which are entirely un* 

Jbipwn in their etymolo^es, 

PENDINNIS, 
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PENDINNIS, or PENDINANT, Gornwaff^ 
Is foraued from Pen, Dinn, and h. Pen 
19 Ikad, Dvm hill^ and h may be a diminu^ 
tjpvAi or may imply water^ and mean the fame 
» afr cofnipted to atU. Mr. Whitaker^ in 
ft« kifiosy of Si. German^ rend rs this '^ Hill 
Ms^Jy* to which we muft add a bottom*-— 
JPtfi thcn^ as a word defcribing a head^ is 
gtMif^Stf r Quad land like a head^ and means 
ikB round hiU, and not the hillj head, or top. 
Pendinms will imply the littk round hill^ of 
the rqund water hill. 

n? »ive» PLYM, LIMSTON, PLYMTREE, 
Mr. Baxter derives the Pli/m from Pilim^ 
nfcich he fays iUH fignifies Volvere, to roll ; & 
fuppofes that Pilais, oi Ravennas^ fbould he 
inQsittm Piimis 1/c, i. e. convolvens aquw, de- 
noting the impetuofity of its current. £ut 
query ? fays Mr. Chappie. 

Plym or Pleim, of which we have no juft 

etymon^ is derived from the Gaelic word 

BleinorPlein { or Leim, with P prefixed), 

which implies an Harioiir: B& P are con-r 

vevtible. JValfo, in the names of places, be* 

comes from corruption M: thus JVinpIe, 

Pli^one, and Plintree, in doomfday book, are 

K now 
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nbw written Whimpley Plympton, and Plym^ 
tree. We mull further obferve that l^was 
often pronounced ei in the ancient Cornifh j 
fo that among the rivers in this county 
fcarcely one has reached us fo conre£t in its 
orthography. Moreover from Blein or Leim 
evidently the fame as Linne Gaelic, of Uynn 
Welfli, an eftuary, lake, pool in a river, or 
fource, we alfo derive Liinjlon^ a village on 
the elluaiy of the Exe, and Plymtreeot Plin^ 
free, a parifli on the fource of the C/w. 

The River TAMER, formerly TAMAR, 
' Is derived from Tani, Gaelic for ftream, as 
has already been fliewn, and ar great, or err 
border. Mr. Baxter, and others, derive it from 
Tamerav, the gentle river, th6ugh it is acknow- 
ledged to be rapid 2ind even violent in manj 
parts. 

H AMOSE, the harbor of this river, is tranf- 
lated the '^Oozy Habitation.-* As we pro- 
ceed we improve.— The Ply m was the ^^rolU 
iug water. *' 1 he .water here is rendered the 
'•Oozy Habitation !" But the derivation of 
this fine harbor is the fame as the Ou/e in 
Yorkftiire, and comes from ad changed to at, 
as, aus, and c;z/5 water. " The Oufe or IJe,^ 
^Vy our authors, is fuppofed to receive its 

nam^ 
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jb&me from Ifis, a denomination of Proferpin*, 
an infernal Goddefs whom the ancient Bri- 
toils are known to have worfhipped ; and 
it is very ufual for ancient Heathens to con^ 
fecrate rivers as well as woods and mountains 
to their Deities, & call them by their names/' 
The reader niuft not accufeme of incredulity. 
The derivations of words in tlie names ol the 
objefls around us conftitute the objeft of my 
enquiries ; and the truth of the dedications 
of rivers, woods, and mountains, I leave to 
the mythologift : but where the import of ap- 
pellations clearly arif^s from the features of 
nature, recourfe to the name of an Heathen 
Deity will be an oftentatious difplay of mif- 
^pplied reading. Ham, \vhich has been fllewh 
to mean border^^ has been derived from Am- 
nion; and viilages having been built ort 
hams, and the word found in theif liames, it 
hath been rendered village, town, &c. Ha-- 
mofe and the Tamtr, however, mean the bor* 
der water. The firft name was perhaps adopt- 
ed by Athelftan, when this river w^s made thS 
boundary between the Cornifh and Saxons ; 
for it feems to be a Saxon tratiflatibn of 

Tamer. 
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The River TORllIGE, \ 

VtAg^t]y Tor'ri^ge^-^ffibly, fays 'a vftitm, *• 
^ compound of the 'Britifh Dwr ^rft^r, and tke ^ 
6axon 'Rieg, ridge, from fhfe ridge or military \ 
!way of the Romans, being their rt^Afcrn Tosfl 
into Cornwall, ^hich croffed this^rivw nfew 
little Torrington P' Torridge, f«ys ^a»im1)6iv 
the etymology of the vrord is obvious, Tcr 
fignifying a height, and ridge a miJitaiy *iwy I" 
Thus, reader, are we amufed t 

The word in doomfday is written ^ori and 
Tor///, when applied to Torrington. At the 
compiling this book, and for many reigns* 
after^ this town was fpelt Tonlone- and Toriu'- 
tone. From the i in Tbr/, and the i/2 in To« 
rin, I fhould expeft the river to be in many 
places ^aZ/ow, in Comparifon to her filler 
fiream the Tamar. It mull be noted that a 
rapid or wide river is not always, perhaps npl 
often, a deep one ; and in this cafe the end» 
ing in i is always appropriate. In the woid 
Torridge there is no diminutive et>ding. If 
you fuppofe Torin to be the original word 
from which it came, then the tranflation k 
felfe ; for in is a diminutive ending, and 
Torin means the fame as Tori or Torn\ 
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In an oldLatk carter of Bidetori, granted 
hj ^ Granvilles, .this river is VKrilten Tar^ 
dua: in EnglHh Torich. We have manjr 
jftreams ending in dch or ir, wWch is ilill as 
Armoric diminutiTe. G and C were written 
mdiCcriminately for :3each other 7 and as g was 
often ufed as 1 or j/, ich or igh has been .pro- 
nounced ih or r. But after the Norman con. 
queftj it not before, many alterations in pro- 
nunciation took place : Torig or Torigh, 
which had been Tori^ was now pronounced 
with g foft, Torig or Torich.* In time ano- 
therr was inferted, and now the wordbecame 
lortig or Torrich : laftly Rig or Rich wa$ 
nearly the pronunciation 6( Ridge, arid finally 
J2ifi^g-ff >was fubfiituted for it« 

'But Torridge having for fome centuries 
jbeen thf orthography of this name, arid cnf- 
totnr having fan6lioned its ufe, and even ftamp- 
ed attthority thereon, it will be neceflary not 
only to fficw what the i, in, ic, and ig mean, 
but ilfo what Tar fignifies. Arid here it muft 
be not^d that a, 0, arid u were ufed for each 
other : Dur, water or ftream, would there- 
fore 'be 'Dar, as at Dartmouth,.or /Jor, asat 
Dorchefter. J) and T were commutable, and 

'f" Rich pronovnced nearly as Rick irealth/. 

hence 



hehce Tor was a fynonyme of Diir water or 
ftream ; and Tori, Torin, Torig, Torrge, oc 
Torrige meant the (hallow ftream. We have^ 
another Torci/ or Torry, which falls into the 
Plym, near PI} mpton. In Yorkfliire there 
is a river named Torre ; and in Somerfet the 
Torr. 

BIDDIFORD, 
On the Torrige, correfponds with the name, 
of its dream. The etymon of this appellar 
tion is fuppofed io be ^' compounded of the 
Saxon jB/ fituated, and Ford, a (hallow place 
in a river that may be eafily pa(red over/*-^ 
Sut Bi is Juxta^ and Di is not Saxon. 

iDr. Watkin^ reinarks on this name ^^ That 
it were well for the peace and credit of an- 
tiquarians if the etymology of proper names 
Vas always as eafily difcovered as in the pre- 
sent inflance ; for juft above the bridge there 
is to this day a fording place through the ri- 
yet, and which was anciently the comnioa 
Jpafiage for travellers ; and it alfo gives name 
to an houfe and eftate. But though the ety- 
jtaology of the iiame is fo very obvious, and 
tannot poflibly be miflaken, even by a perfon 
of the raeaneft underftanding, it is yet fur- 

prifing 



prffing that there are but very few who writa 
itcorre6ily. Even oiv lexicographers, and 
what is ftill more inexcufable, our moft accu* 
rate topographical hifto)!ans, .and moft cele- 
brated antiquaries fpell the word Bidfleford^ 
as is the cafe in the late expenfiv<» and very 
fplendid edition of Camden's Britannia. It 
ipay perhaps be confidered as a matter of lit- 
tle or no conlequence, whether a d is dropped 
or retained ; but undoubtedly if accuracy is 
to be regarded as a primary point, even things 
of but trifling moment, the fpelling of this 
name according to its etymology ought 
ftriftly to be adhered tOy and that efpecially 
by writers wh "fe profefled defign is to corre6l 
the errors of former topographers, and to 
give a faithful defcription of Great Britain/* 

• To what Dr. W. advances I willingly fub- 
fcribe, nay further, the fentiments which he 
has delivered feem to have been written for 
this book; but miftakes will occur in every 
publication. Out of a hundred derivations of 
rivers, towns on flreams, of hills, &c. given 
by authors, I have reafon to fuppofe that 
fcarcely two have been corrc6l. Out of ten 
|herefore if I have correcled Jive, I hope not 

t«t 

• Pf . Watklns fpcils ihii name Bldefori. 



to be Imrfhly cenfured for the incorre£lners oC 
the remainder. Mr. Gough has fuccefsfuUjr 
laboured in reforming the topography of the 
whote kingdom. Dr. Watkin&> in his delbrip* 
tiQn of Biddiford and other works^ has &ewa 
thit he is a diligent writer. But I muli pro^t 
€9eed to give the explaaatiooi of this name. 

Ad, water, is often changed to ed or id; 
with A prefixed 6ed or 6id will mean ftream. 
Thus on the fVere are two hamlets named' 
Bedic; in Suffex a httle ftream named Beden 
or Bedin ; in Yorkshire another named Bedel; 
in Cardigan the river Bidder. Bais is Gaelic 
for water or ftream ; and as s and / were coxii- 
vertible. Bait in the names of places may be 
the fame. Ai was pronounced as e according 
to Lhuyd, hence bet is ftream ; h\^t bet an<| 
ied^re the fame, as/ and d arc commutable. 
AiBedJord, on the Oufe, we have a pafs over 
a larger ftream than the Torrige. The firft fyi 
lable bed cannot be derived from bi, nor is / 
for ftiallow appropriate in this ftream. From 
what has been faid bed may mean Jlream ; but 
bed and bid (as e and /were written indifcri- 
minately) imply the fame. The old paflage 
at Biddiford is allowed by Dr, Watkins to be 
J^hWi and this word may denote the /hallo'-dsi' 

yy»ierford 
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Jitter Eari: but from the derivation of Tf^hiU 
fimfiy W^ddon, ^, there is feme uncertainty 
in Jhis etymplogy : for id is a fynonyme of 
hill as well as of fiream— ^with i prefixed i^ 
may imply hill ; apd ^ Biddijor^ lies on a 
l^eep hillpck above tl^e river^ this name may 
mesm the Utile hill ford. It has been rendered 
by jt^e phrafe /»3^(fe;-l'briJ* 

A e^Iebrate^ author fays that Bedford im« 
pljcB 2ti!i2f axil/ i;im at the ford; and a modem 
vmt^r, to vhom we are all greatly indebted 
for lus cQrreft defcriptions^ fays '^ Bedding in 
the Saxon fignifies ai bed or lodging ; if any 
things' he continues^ is to be inferred from 
Ihis etymplogy^ it muft be that Beddington, 
w4Surry^ was the firft ilage out of London ott 

one of the great roads/' 

» 

B^«ffe^J»fife?s ^^r^fsjlreami longljefore the 
li^^^f.fl^e S<^xoj\s> and even. before the 
building q£ towns : as all the names of xiveis. 
ajld Q]ji|;owns were Gaelic^ and thefe adjun£ls 
opceflf ry pnes^ they muft have been employ* 
fjjd^atibe .li^e of firll naming ilreams^ and be* 
ffi^e ^it^e^^iyal pf the Saxons, Thus^r^ is 

L Gaelic 
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^iaelic fo? the ford of a river. . In Irilh fylla^ 
^le^ lyiere often multiplied by the infertion o£ 
dh. Hence foras hec^mefdrdhasy from whidi 
is derived opr Kford ford. 

BRANFOREj, Devon, 
In doomfday Branford-fpeke, or EfpeaCj, ifs 
written Bran-fpr-tune. For,^ in this name« 
was evidently derived from Jbras. '*Th'e 
Speke family poifeiUng &e greatefl pari of 
dieparifb^ added their name thereto,**, .fa^s 
$ir Wm. Pole. Branfard (where the.-iiVer 
i;unsJlowfy) i$ rendered the ftoi/i rapid ford* 
from BRAN a crow /. Qf miAaken names fot 
^ater, llream, &c; the catalogue is innume- 
rable ! Upton, P^ne wa^i fojinerly named 
J^ranff^c^ Fine, and this joins firanfonl 
Speke. ^ round hill within th^fe panihes ii|^ 
eludes a part of eaqh diftrift. Pine^ the fame 
as P^/m^atis a round hill ; P^ac was adopted 
as a iynonytn6 of P/i^e; and thiefe words difi-' 
finguifh the'two divifioris of Branfotd. Hie^ 
Saxons wrote Branjfdrd-fpeac, Branford-es^ 
peac ; the es or s was their genitive fingular 
ending, which added to Peac, compbfes the 
name E/peake, Speake, ox Speke ; and hence 
thefe pafiflies gave names to the families of 
!jpeke and Pine, inftead of their giving ap» 

pellations 
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lieliaBbns to the pstriflies. This obfemtidii 
^ill kpfiy to pariihes and fiiifiili^is in general; 
Bran is derived as iti the introdu6lil>n^ And 
feay imply Jlreaht. 

The following places like Biddiford^ ex- 
plained by phrafesi have expofitions of their 
namei^ omitted. 

' ' tiMERICit 
is Idated by Gen. Valiancy to be a corhi]^ 
^on of Lairhri'oic^ which he rendejrs ^^ oii the 
water edge." But Leim or Lim is Gaelic folr 
harbour, er is great or border, and icle^ the root 
of Fkh, Vich, and JVich, is country, terri- 
tory, village, or caftle. Limerick will confe* 
quently imply the great harbour, jortrefi, or 
tomn ; and the name alludes peculiarly to the 
iiland and territory , on which this fortifie4 
town is fituated; 

ARDEVERA-MEUR and Araevera-viaii. 

Ardevera is feperated by Mr. Whitaker, \A 
his hiRorjr ol St. G6rinan% into ar znAdetri, 
which he renders (the houfes) upon the haveh. 
*' Nor let, fays he, ignorance triumph in fuji- 
^kilitiOh ' at hearing thefe derivations, fancy 
another ctymologifl would fabricate another 

If ? deritatidnf 
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, dleny^UorVanA To fmilq at^ the imptetencc^pf 
feafoning. iA.*|>rod^cing,,gtyinofi.s for ?igu.* 

iaents iJgpQr^nce^ Vk^ Win^flcft* » vcVy ^jipt 
to apprehend pitfalk in thpi^laineft grpuj^d 
and in the conceitednefs of fear, to prevent 

arpoTmgfiifAFfrohvrardii. mtteknvKAW 

ffelF'ilieafe fii IKfe ^rfetyr^^^ of "B6th 
houfes." '' Petite'ii principal BSllfb^^Of'rat 
Ardeuera-viarts in Falmouth haven, brAe 

• * r 

FJSNiySULA^ called ARDEUSBA-^MEUa/' J^n, 

according to Mr. W. imptying t^h^ unkmewr 

great. 

lelaiid CdXisAri^eramhr z i?StTflStfiik j 
»nd m Wr. Wtiitakef's ti?ani(!aiion ** iMn'the 
tikxlen'''^ we liave a phitfe which omits^fte 
wliole name t Hie A(?ii[/&i befonff'hbt'fii^t. 
fn (divldSlg codipound ivb*^ thi lyflibM'sffc 
dl^en mii!aien, and in oUf Ga^Hc ^Mb^lha- 
lions, adjeflives generally follow tV^itralSIS^ 
tives^ One rock therefore qpon which pur 
etymqlogiiishave.Iof^ themfelves, in renoer- 
ing fucibt namely is th^ ];everfing this order. 
The word ar, inflead of being coniidered an 
a^Jeftive, fe here rendered upon ; but the firft 
fyllable is generally a fubftantive: ^rfthen 

^Dr« I^iyce tnnihtei this word lijpon f tii^ £i/; '%^ of iUr>« 



Mr. W. lun fiibfticutc* bav€n ftr £«&« 
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h ih^. firfi. part of this compound term ; but 
its p2irt}cular meaning in this name, with that 
of the remainder of the word, I leave to peiw 
fons acquainted with the features of the pIaoe« 

The OCKMEN, and OCKHAMTON. 

The river is derived in the firft fyllable by 
authors from q/c water, awch vigour, and 
from feveral other terms ; but ofmen we have 
no explanation. Ockhamton in doomfday is 
written Och^men^tune ; t and / were always 
in old MSS employed indifcriminately.— — 
Oiche^ och^ ock, or oc is water ; min or men^ 
little, fmall; and ochmen implies the little 
fiream. In this word the initial of tune is 
taken to form the ochmm falfely ochment.^^ 
The town is commonly called Ock^in-ton^ 
Jrom oc water, and in a diminutive or plural 
ending ; or from in a difiriflWr border. It 
is alfo written OAK'hamp-tan corruptly for 
Ock'-ham'ton, in which ham teems to be a 
iSaxon tranflation of in, border, or diftri6h— 
the name implies the toaiir border town. 

The GREEDY, CREDITONtand KIRTON^ 

^ A fanciful etymologiA, fays Mn Polwhele, 

tiells us that Creedy comes from Crydy, the 

tsembling or dimpling water; otbomCrwydr 

wandenngc 
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wandering. But the true name of the vale of 
Crediton, Mr. P. ftates, and of the river, is 
Eden. The town Caer Eden^ or Caftrum apud 
Eden, by abreviation of fpecch Creden and 
Creden Tc^tgi"— that is Caer Eden Town, 

'^ Crediton feu Kirton, fays Skinner in his 
Etymologicon, vel. q. d. A. S. Craet Tun, i. e. 
Terra Carrorum'' — the la nd of carts ! The truf- 
tecs of the Exeter turnpikes muft feel pecu- 
liarly the propriety of this etymon. From 

I r or Ire Land, with Sg or Sc prefixed, and 
this changed to Sh, comes Shire a divifion of 
land.— C is faid to imply inclofure ; and Cir 
may be land inclofed. The ancients wor- 
ihipped within circles of ftones ; and the Cir 
or enclofure being a circle, Ciorc or Circ, a 
particular name, or contraflion of the name fdr 
a circle, and Cir an inclofure, have been ufcd 
as fynonymes of our word church, in various 
town's names. — Hence Kirton may imply the 
Church Land or Town. — Creedy is fhewn in 
page 32, to imply the little flream. 

REW,orREU, Devon— the River REY,&c. 

Rew in doomfday is written Revve. It is 

faid in the Hiftory of Devon to be derived 

^' from Row, being fo much longer than it is 

wide.*' 
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\yidc.*' Rew, it is alfo ftated, means ^^th# 
l§nd of inheritancci from eru, Rnacre, efiate^^ 
or lan^ of inl)erit^nce/' Chaucer h quoted 
10 a note? to cqrroliorate tl.^ above, who men« 
tiqns ^' AIJ in a Rom^ o^i a -. ^ — one after 
:)nother in order/' But Rew . Raw, it it 
further iiated, is a row ofhoufcs, and ufed fof 
;i village in the north/' 

Reu, from av changed to ev an4 eu wat^^t 
Vith r prefiJ^ed may imply flream. Thus w(^ 
])aye the iZli/^j a flream in Montgomeryihire^ 
7he CuZ/Tz divides this parjih into two parts^^ 
t^i the Exe runs by it« The initial s being ^ 
(Seryile only, as proved in the Sid, was oftei^ 
oihitted. Srut^, a ftreani;^ would therefor^ 
\ttcome Rfithj which was pronounced iiii^ o|r. 
jS^. Hence i{(//, jR^, and J^v, in the con^ 
poiition qf n^mes, meant ftream ; and Amv 
if er mean grw/, will imply great Jlream.-^lJf 
yt^ often changed to and pronounced as / or. 
H : and hence the Rey^ in Wiltlhire, will 
ipeaa flrean^. 

It is fluted by Mr. Polwhele that Rew and 
J?^ ate ufed for village in the north. They 
s^ufed for the fame in eaflern countries; 
^9'we^thhll find that names originally giveh 



} 
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t# 4lreafB9» fceoame tiiofe of the lands arou&d, 
and finaHy of the villages upoB them. — ^Henci^ 
Mew m^y imply v^^' re. la !R/iM Ifcc * may 
befllenf, and ? anced jRaiA* This wbrd 
is ft Gaelic * for village. It may -be 
<5hanged tx. uh, and is perhaps die word- 
fwfn •whence Req> is derived. 

The former part of Mr. Polwhele's deriva<- 
tiefiis tttken froln^ M$ of the derivations of 
Devorrfirire -pari&ea;^ .compHed a few yeanf 
fmce hy ^ome eminent antiquaries of tbe 
owmty of ©evon, Thefe gentlemen not 
onlyiirffled our ^>iftorian;* but many<>ther 
perfons^ and the 'MS of their explanations^ 
Was ronfidered ■ as -exceedingly curious and 
valuafble. In the etymologies rf the names 
df *p)kiccs in^this kingdom^viiofhing^but greaM: 
gpi^ication will enable us to^refcuc fi?om time 
the ancient ufcs of .words, and thetreafons of 
fh^ir fcft impdfitions, Many attempts* have 
been made towards this ; but authors *hav6^ 
not comprehended the fyftem of the ancient3 
i^^iviog uames. hj^j^m^g yn4.?r t.ljiis.dff-. 
^vantage .ib^y.fe^ve ,unfof tyn^itely ^been te» 

f ^W%en* r^^Hote -ftrom -Mr. P«> tk&'Feaiier ^ntuft genecally , uxh * 

nacious 
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ppcTinis of their opinions; and- in rendering 
names have adopted words of correfponding 
foi^nds from« whatever language they could 
collefl them ; often, very often too, without 
any fidelity to exa6lnefs, and dill more fre- 
gently without any conformity to defign. 
Hence have they led us into difficulties which 
Aifcriminatipn will fcarcely extricate for a 
confiderable time. 

RUAN LANYHORN, in Cornwall, 
Implies; fays Mr. Whitaker, ''Si. Ru- 
MOM^'church at the angle.^* But if y be not 
a diminutive ending in Lanyhorn> I Ihould 
fendef this t\ie little village {or little Jlream) 
'Unwr land. 

St. Rumon for Ruan, is not unlike St. Mor- 
tirxNNA for Morewinstow. We have a river 
named Rue, mentioned in the laft article-— 
Ruan is the name of a little dream which 
TOns into Polruan creek, and is an appropriate 
one for that in Ruan parifh. Ruan major, a 
4iilri6l in Cornwall, Dr. Pryce interprets the 
great river, and Ruan minor the lefs river ; 
but Ruan may be derived frcm ru a flream, 
£|Dda/i a diminutive; or as hereafter men- 
tioned. The letter c or A \n the Irifli was 

M often 
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often changed to h in the Cornifh or Welffll. 
Hence from corn a corner is //br/i derived ; 
and this parifli lies in a corner on the FaL— 
There are many projedions of land on thus 
flream. and to diftinguifh this from others^ it 
is named Ruan little land corner ; or Ruan 
little lake corner^ from Lann land, or hon or 
Lan a lake or flream, y a diminutive, and 
Horn corner. But Reu or Ru imply ingf 
village, Ruan, if not derived from its little 
dream, may mean the little village^ 

Of tite PRINCIPAL HOUSES in S^ ^ 
GERMANS, Cornwall. 

^I have now levelled to the ground, iajs 

Mr. Whitaker, in his hiftory of Sf. Germans 

cathedral, that ftrangc gothic line of frontier 

which the hand of Dr. Borlafe had thrown up 

againfl: the inroads of chrifiianity, and for thtf 

defence of Druidifm as the excluOve Heathen* 

ifm ol Cornwall. The Cornifh became chrif* 

tians with the other Britons of the North and 

Weft; were with others polluted by that 

'' deteftable herefy" of Arianifm, but cured 

by the vigorous operations of the council of 

Nice ; were afterwards, with others, infefiled 

by the proud folly of Pelagianifrti, yet again 

cured by the corning and by the pteaching of 

Germanus. 
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Gtirmanq& He vrent to Wales; he cai^e 
into Cornwall to compleat his work ; he 
intnt to King Benh'^ in Wales; and he came 
to King Theodore or Tewder, probably in 
Comivallj then refiding at a royal houfe aC- 
fiiredly in the prefent parifli of St. Germans. 
Yet where in the pari(h was that houfe ? This 
Ui impofnble to point out with any greater 
i^are of certainty than wb^t refults from a 
Vfme aq^lyfis of names, and throws a quiver<> 
xpg fojit of morning- twilight over the en* 
quiry» This» however^ will be fufficient for 
^e purpofe^ if we can profecute our enquiry 
under the cIoudiE^ that hang over it with any 
critical infight into the Corniih language.*— 
The ignorance indeed that prevails among 
Ae prefent inhabitants of Cornwall^ concern* 
ing the language of their anceftors, concern* 
sng the 0gnification of the local names which 
me^t thejn at every turn, is wonderful in it- 
(elf; but if: appears peculiarly wonderful if 
ever vanity happens to Eradiate the igno* 
lahce, and fo exhibit it more conipicuous to 
the world '' the blacknefs of darknefs'^ then 
being ftrikingly difplayed by the pafling clafh 
^•f a meteor* Thus a gentleman, eyen liter- 
»y, refined^ and lively, obfcning lately % 

M i field 
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fleMbfhis that waS vulgarly known fty^tfitr '"" 
appellation of the Bowling-Greenv to be de- 
nomrnated in his legal papers P^ti^ Bfefu^i (of - 
Ktrie field) in Corni(h/was jftruck 'wkh the - 
fuppofed magnificence of the title^^ ridictt* 
Ipufly refolved to btriM a houfeupon % flwrthft* • 
fake of ihis, and^ thcamorc rftficnloii#)r gatre 
thishpofe the mere Enghffi appcllatfon ofBe^ 
ban Pare. A Bowling Green, of Corftwall, yfzst 
dilated & expanded by the fbrce pf folly Jhttr 
a Park of England ? Such are the monfteit * " 
produced by Ignorance when it is impreg-i^' "■ 
naf^dby Vanity ! But as we arefeciaefiorit^ .. 
tnis^Jb are we in no danger from tiiat." ^ 



i «: 



Vith thefe very extmordipary def^antiqim 
let Ds exatnine bow this leatrn^ )¥nti^ h||j|(. 
performed Jm un^taking, 

BEHAN PARC. 
Pare in Gaelic is the fame as Park ip Ed< 
glifl), and W5/i or v/V?/! in Cornifh. or Fion 
in the Gaelic is old or little. Hence Pare 
BeJian may mean the old park or the little' 
park^ as well as the little field. 

Mr. W. after reprehending the gentleman* 
who incoatinently^ cJianged Pare BeJmn^Xpf^' 

• - Behan 



JMIimt>>lhir0<, inlei^nHB tite- -Mines of tik^ 
gv€uter hottffe^ in S^. Geniifins to find the re^' 
ii^nee'bafei^ referred to. Ffe Itatw thent 
tt> be Meffdnt, . €kici^et&, Jhe/j^e/fl/^ rokmm¥ 
fim, MoUneck^ f'oliirifineck, fiabf^ <Dudi^ 

Mr. W* and Dc Prycf f^ip^Afe ta coaM* 

Cormfr fi^ys that the name qiF^ aiitjii9.UAl]% 
lut tjiefjie^ks uo i^ya^y* Qf th0 ^q^^n^ e| 
JSbn. a& aa htUj aindi its figni^ksttiaa as 90. ^4^ 
j^ve^ the reader wUl Qn4 i^ Caqid^Q^ But 
limters feem to have forgottei\ (bat {j^ zi^%^ 
Je6liye follows the fubfiantive in old names. 
We have many ancient- fettlcpients with the 
junpnMnen J^n^ Thus \llhn is old; Hen^ 
TfiKm muft be <M harder ; Rennoek '^M bit^f^ 
Mmny, a little hill in Defon^ fiUkctd; Hen-^* 
hg im Arden^ the otd water hnd in the woo^ 
bmd.^ — ^The reader will acknowledge-that- a4# 
hottfe could nojt be the mo/i early p^me of 

|K| viqft ftact tim -Atden is by^.Ur. W. tnnikud Woo^k 
]fD4 i 9^ proof) are adduced in hU M^ock^er toxoD^rp^ 
the trannacion* Mr. Baxter and Mr. Macphcrfgn ho^vevcf 
mder this by ^/7/and bigb btll\ but I conceive that this tem^ 
l{«Kf in^.tbc hill toHfUrj^ fiom Ar4%si heighti and </i lamk- * 



1^ dweUiag,: and from what has been n^efi^^ 
tioned he may fufpefl that it is a modern ap«, 
pellation» Hen» in old Gaelic names, is fre^- 
quently derived from water qt from hills 
tjjtius Henlejf on the Tameat ^eans not ai^ 
ufually rendered^ but the ilream town or t^v 
ritory ; and is derived from an or en water, 
which lafl; though- written en was always pro* 
viovincedheni but as u and n are convert!* 
He, hen may be derived from an or eu an bilL 
Thus we have Hennock^ in Devon, which im- 
plies hill land. I know not the fituation of 
Hendra, but if it lie on a ftream, I fbould ren« 
dcr it the fiream houfe ; if on an hill, the 
irill habitation^ 

CUTCREW 
, *' Is derived by Mr. W. fro^n Cuit Cornifii^ 
being a wood. Crow, Cornifh, being the fsun<$ 
word with Crowyn^ Cryxoyn, Crewynn, We Jflv 
a Icennel or hut, and with Crue^ Engliih^ j| 
»c]k in a farm-yard." 

In books of local defcription it will be 
ibund that d and / were often written for each 
other ; Chudcombe is written Chidcombe and 
Chitcojnbe : Cud and Ciil are therefore the 

fame in n^mes of places. When the county y 

wa? 
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was erne continued forell; the woods c<luld 

not be confidered as a permanently leading 

feature by which the earth was to be named 

T!he hills^ vallies, plains^ lakes^ and rivers only, 

were to remain as long as time exilled. As 

the country wa^ cleared of its woods, and 

fettled with inhabitants^ the face of the earth 

prefented itfelf, and diftrifls were then named 

from their principal features. We ought not 

therefore to fuppofe, without fome particular 

evidence, that the etymon of the old name of 

a place is to be derived from the wood which 

accidentally grew upon it.^ 

In 

• KILKENNY, Ireland. 
Of this place Tarious derivations have been given. Mf • 
ledwiibf whole interpretation is accounted the true one, de- 
dvet it from ** Coile or KyU^Ken^ui — tbe wooded bead or bill 
the rhuer,'* 



Of deriving places from woods which in uninhabited time;s 
may have covered our territories, I have always difapproved : 
the whole land was once a foreft ; & if towns had been named 
itom woodsy the fynooymes of foreft would have been found 
in every denomination. But the leading features of the land 
itfelf, and of its ftreams are found chiefly employed in this 
office. Moreover the ending in y denotes that Kenny is a dz» 
mimfive noun ; and we have proved that this letter in the end- 
ii^ of oames implies neither water nor river. 

On the above derivation of KiUcnvy, Mr. OOmnor fays, 
*• Never was etymology put more to the rack, yet no torture 

can. 



- 4tn etmnming tbe 'fiaiDes of tbe before* 
IMfitiontd fcoofai, <ta find wbelkcr ekher im<- 
ffHed a rajrad hMtmon, Mr. W. biats thjt 
me flioold fcsnck all the >Britifli diafedb^ M 
:«ach.l!he radioftl idea of the ^jfp^lation.-— 
dm tf iiohad coHPidered that the /i/:9/>er names 
irf Jtv&ts, hilit, vaJKes, plWM, fee. gave de^ 
jnominattoti to <nefttly all the fetflements^ 
'that <he ;grettter fMirC of .thefc namea we»^ 
formed 'from one language to give ^|]^1U« 
tions to the p&rtieuler features of nature 
«inly.; and thai thete Were not to be.£)und 

^an wring from it the intelligenNce requlnA).** fie MttesW 
the contrary, that the Iri(h name is Cill Cbannigb^ and that it 
literally means the Celtftr Oronny ofCameaib^ the firft AliboC 
ofAcMa, in the fitth'ceiJtury," 

Lamthtirig dMrdi, a great ntinibct lif viifegeHti Writt 

adopted this prefix. In the fame manner was C/V/:Bdreitted«t 
a prefix to the names of parifhes in Ireland. But if this were 
a prefix, then Kenny was originally the nante of thiff ptece. 

I know of few ioftances where men gav^edeyromiBatiMrs^ai 
towns in this country, but I find names of places taken:bymMl 
ttery where. The paiilSl or town of Kfitr im. Dtrwif it on xHm 
tiver Ken ; Kemett, m. Wilts, takes itsvame from its ftrea«^ 
and has a dimimitire Ending ; and Kmfty, in KHkenny^ taklt 
its appellation from the lit tie ft ream near the '^tftsmi^'ViiMdi 
pafies into the Nore : near this fmall ftrMm which foms iMr* 
tie lakesy is the church of Kilkenny or Killkenny^ and the name 
•crtainly implies the church on the Utile fake*. 

in 
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io.^i^onaiies^ nor were ever employed as, 
cammpn words in the languages x>f the v^orli, 
he would have fec^, reafon for not relling 
^olefy pn fuch mode of enquiry. He would 
bcsfide.thefe have compared the namC9 of JbiUs^ 
vallies^ rivers^ and plains^ with the fetdement$ 

upon them, would have hereby difcovered 

• • • 

the roots of his proper names, and have efta- 
bliihed reafons for fheir formation from cix« 

r 

ampl)te not to be contefted. 

We find in the Gaelic Codadh a mountain. 
Cudh, Cuth, Cuit an head, and fynonymes of 
Ceann ; the dh and th were often changed to 
il andf: hence Cut and Cud would mean 
7iead ; and as Pen and Ceann are head or hill) 
fo Cud and Cut would be the fame. Thus, 
among many examples whidti jp(iigbt be fe« 
JeQed, we iiave in Somerfet Cudzuorih, fitu* 
ate4 op a fmall eminence under the high 
Xidge of Chillington Dpwn. TForth in this 
^ame is a Gaelic adjun6l, ^nd meixT\^ lordtr. 
Cud is derived from Aithe changed to ait, at, 
jad, ud. In Somerfet there is a parifh named 
Cutcombe ; the villa&^e belonging to it liqs in 
^ combe called JVater-Combe, being bounded 
^y lofty cminemces in the North and South ; 

N and 






pariib. fhi eld iimieef Gnfeombe^ifMll 
Bomnfday Udi*come ; it might be imtttfa^ 
tendered HilUccimbe ; but ml may ben fail* 
sftiohofiirfwater^aiidiii <his caie wiUililillK 

Froi)(i ;Vliat has been faid Cxi^ and Cud sxisff 
b^ applied to mld^ or &7/ in the names v/^ 
places rather than to xoooim Crew may be dfr 
rived from Cro a cot. 

TRESKEUy 

• • • 

Mr. W* ffya ^ a name of grander iippoit; 
^'ft ;9ieans t)ie Gr(yoe*Hoi{fe ; and the interf 
laqiiale letter being only intefpolated eujplio* 
l^iae grati^ occaiionally. ^^ 

K^h CorniSi for gtove^ fs I fuppofe a di^ 

^ ■ ■ • 

Siinutive of Coill a v^ood. Allowing tres t0 
mt^an habitation^ the derivation of K^lfy h 
imcertain. El atad ily from a an hill^ pro- 
liounced Bu^ and changed to al, th ^d 1% 19 
|he root of hill ; with h prefixed it will b6 
jKe/, the diminutive is Kelhj. Thus we have 
A^/, or Kil mUr or mar-^Roci, Cornwall^ & 
|iigh hil| near Liikeatd, which has great rocks 
kipon it> and wbidi implies the great hV rodt. 
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gt> tW ntfirf *miTll r' imj' come fitoAi «> 1MK 
ter> changed to au,.ali tmi d. We have thsr 
fiver Kelyrtt in Merionethshire, which is 
]^^ in the Toh^gie to be a' dttniiiutive nbiin 
^m ffiittb inipbrt a$ &elbf. Having ftktecl^ 
litfs^ I ffikll lbaV« thd I'eact^r; who' linoWs the 
IktlMon^ to' adopt' What lie conceives nioft 
4>^li(iable to the fbatUirds of thb place. 

9GiSMNi:SW, MARTOCK, Sdinetret, &c. 
The firft Mr. Whitaker fiates tb be metelj^ 
the Banding water. After I have carefu.Uy 
K^ittbHcld' for an apprbpriatel expl^naf ion of a 
W6id4rtTain, I donrider it one dfthofe \vhicK 
Hztdi contrived by the fifrlt inhabitants for 
piijper name:?; I ' th^fn enqairfe thU fituation of 
the place> and fearch for the root of its name. 
The event ^ofteh product a gtave? ftory. Mr. 
W. derives Poterhartin ftem Pol the Cornifli 
S9tPa6l,y&sitAi he' fays '' requireth the union 
of JAmA:^ ' Armorlc for ftagnating* the' wa* 
M»' !*' The r*ader will coiifnit thte aiitho^ 
itiM givds a 'co^piou!^ exj^liinatioxt' Ftom my 
vfetT'cJflhfcfliApofClornWdir, a^ ftttill tribtt^ 
^\ ilt^tn rifes irf this^ diftfia j P?/ wiH 
thilhG^iV viitktk the' head : Mar in Martin is 
dtK^ed'^^fi'dm «pSfater, chknged to-^*and'W/; 
113 in the river Arrow ; with jti prefixed it will 

N a become 
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become jft£ir» as in the names of fevenl Uranp 
on ffareams named Marlon. 

In Mr. Collinfon's Somerfet the ptriilies 
are well defcribed, and Martock is confideied 
as implying Market-Oak. Mart is faid to be 
an abbreviation of market^ and ock to come 
from ac, the Saxon for an oak. But Martock 
18 derived from mar water, and toic land.-— 
The pariih lies in a comer between the rivets 
Parrott and Yeo. 

Polemartin then comes from pol head^ mar 
water^ and tin or tain country. Thus alfo 
Martin^hou^ in Devon^ on the coaft of the 
north fea^ means the fea^ or water, territory, 
hill. 

MOLLINIEK, the River MOLE, 
MOLTON, &c. 
^ Speaks, fays Mr. W. enly its only relation 
to a win ! Melyn Welch, Melin ComijBi, 
Melln, Meil, Mul, Muilean, Irifli, importing 
a mill, and being only the echoes of the Latin 
Mola, Molendinum, with the termination of 
the poifeffive aclje£tive, the fame in Britifli as 
in Latin, and fiiewing itfelf equally in Britan« 
nicus and Brethonek (Corniih) for Britifii/- 

But 
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But this explanation agrees not with Dr. 
'BtyccX Who renders MoUiniek the place of 
goldfinchei^ ! 

I fliall omit my objeftions to adjeffives 
giving names to the features of nature. Mor 
may be derived the fame as JUar iii the lait 
surticle. The r changed to I was common.-— 
Thus may the river Mok be derived, and the 
towns and difiri6is of Mol/and, Mollon, Mo-- 
Ikon, Mollington, &c. Mol then is flream^ 
Moliin little ilream ; IcJc is the fame as in 
Lodenick and Limerick, or as Ic in ISis ; and 
MoUiniek implies the little flream^ diftrifl^ vil« 
hkge, or houfe. 

COLDRINNICK « 
•' Is defcriptive folely of the land on which 
it lay, fays Mr, W. as Col ( C ) is a ridge or 
neck of a hill, Rhyn ( W) a mountain, a cape, 
promontory: Run (Erie) the fame; Rhi/n 
(C)a hill, Rhynen, Runen {C) a' hillock, 
Rinn ( 1 ) a peninfula or neck of land, or 
(which is evidently the primary idea) the 
point. Col Rinneach therefore refers to that 
fiiarpi-pointed ridge of an hill on which CWti* 
wmeck originally ilcod, &c/' 

Uut 



BuMhe thofe nariHiot literacy AenieMi< 
llfg of CoUruMnei. Celt k heid of bili' 
JRi'U is point or lidge^ and Ick is-tcfmttiiijv 
Tillage, or houfe. 

BAKE 

t 

M n W« f»p|ioCe$ to mean Uttk, iJilioug^ 
be 9fie€nm tB this one dff the '^ greakft hoii/Soti^ 
AutfaiMi^ frei|^eiitl]p have fuppofed ifant the^ 
£ril inhattttimtd named tiiiagt bjr i|ualttteflb' 
l^hicb are the names of nothing in the vaum^ 
verfe ! fiiorsM or if/^rAan is cottage^ h e& 
/ik</^ Aoi</«?^ evidently derived ftom ^00 or 
.SbetA an b ^uk, ard' the diminiltiiFe jm : 
Boch, Bach, or Bake may therefore knpfy' 
/Atf hou/e : the next article^ perhaps^ the ///- 
//i? A/7i or headlhrtd'hovj^. 

CUDD©^ BEAX. 
*^Mr. W. in*pftj;e 1 12 of vol: 2; fpeakingvolf 
Mr. MorgaOj a WeA gentleiAan of amiafahs 
ehara6ler^ & gteatly reipe^ed memory, layji^. 
*' ThM he^ employed the knowledge of hii 
native Ungvage ffequemly^ in decypheringj 
the local Qimes aroiifld* him ;. and waB.^a6lQalljD 
d»emed, kfftkvir wha coal& nat'jkd^^ IOfb# 
very happy in hisexpAanatiomi^ yet; was is" 
faft moll fantajlically ^vrong lefulving Cud'* 

den 
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itn Bide, fioriivftaBce, ifyto Cuiin < W) a bck 
€f ihair or wool, and Bach ( W) iitde, yrc 10.^ 
teipMtio^ it A little pronoatoiy, as if a |)M« 
noDlory coald poiKblj be eiqpreflbd in any 
languttge bjr a lock of hair. For ihat rraloBg 
cominues Mr. W* I have taken fo large a coot 
fftls at examination before; and for that rM» 
/Ton I fliall enlarge a little more now> willin|f 
tp ^afie zvizyjidch imperiinence jor ever frow 
the cainds of my cotemporariet of Com^ 

>all.'^ 

Cuddel^ 

♦ Mr. ANDREW BRICE. 

|a ideicribiiig the church of S$. Co)ufpb» Mr. W. hat t)^ 
IbliawMig iiote ;---<< To tbofe who love to mark the ab«it» 
^m of jthe human miixiy it muft be axnufing to c4>if rve HfUrs 
Cfllisg the ^unt b/ the name ot Coiumbanus^ in oppofiuo^ H9 
Camdrn't oorrcdion of bimfelf \ b^caufe aov no iiicli pfffiii 
p ^ Sanaa Colusiba,*' or ^ no Aich book eatmit" as iImb 
|(^ of the fajnt that « J c^n htar of." Yet in jNigf ^^ ii^ 
-ffftm iMmfelf |:o be informed that th^patrop of this cdvr^ \^ 
f < Sa&Aa Cpiuqaba.'* But after ail appears, the pubiiiher, cue 
Brice, a prmter^at Truro, afterwards a pi inter, bookiclJer, and 
author* at Exeter, with all that pertnefi which uneducated 
i^liries arc fvre to gire, wrrh all that ignorance of rtaloiiing 
which omdiflKd aature is equally Aire to fupply, and with M 
diat leoflaDcjrto&eptipfm to wbioh fuch ignorance, Aich pert- 
|Mif«reeqiiallffiire to gravitate as to thair natural center, 
fAeepiog at both, yet finally coming back to the wrong." 

For Mr. Brice'sdiibelief of the exiflence of San^a Coiumha 
I cfier no apology; but to the charges of ignorance, unedu* 

cated 



Cudden Beak Mr. W. fays implies a wooded 
point of land. As I have in other articlesdfip 
dared war againft wood being £o general^ 
introduced into derivations of names, fo to 

r 

preferve say conflftency muft the reader exr 
pe£l in this article my endeavours to Ihewj 
that Cudden implies neither a lock of hair, m . 

etted abilitiety and unaflifted nature, Mr. B*8. Topographical 
Diftionary will Ihew Mr. W's. great miftakes. This work, 
like all others of its kind, and like all our UcaJ hidones, has 
itoany faults i but it Is the bed, rnoft coroprehenfivey and eveii 

• 

the iBoft learned gazetteer in the £ogli(h language. It proves 
that Mr. B. was a man of learning, and ihews his judgment 
in feIe£lion, arrangement, and abridgment of articles* To 
Its purchafers it recommended itfelf for honeftly containing as 
much letter-prefs and as much ufeful information for 5qs. as 
/we can noi^r procure for twenty times its price in modem pub* 
lications. Calculating on his receipts from fubfcribers, and 
from fuppofed returns for copies fent to a London bookfellery 
^o cheated hhn, and became a bankrupt — he funk money by 
the publication. ^* One confolaiion bowrver remained {wbicb 
is nearly khown expreffion to the writer of ibis article iuft hefaft 
bis deatb)'^He linked to fee bis book grow in public ejlimasiott^ 
ffmljncreafe in price * 



tt 



Mr. Brice is underdood to have been odocated for a diflrnt- 
ing miniileri but to have jchofen ,che trade of a printer. He 
ws^ a very ingenions man in his profefljon, and is fuppofed tt> 
have been well acquainted with the Latin, and to have under- 
ilood the Greek and fome other languages., — The late Mr. 
Jackfon, of Exeter, left a copy of Mr. Brice*s work, in whicl|i 
ht hasinferted fome thoufands of MS obfcrvations, 

'WOOiJ/ 
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vood.—- ^'-Cm/, (C) fays this learned writer, 
is timber of* wood ; Coedy ( W) wood, timber, 
•r trees ; Codden^ (W) a tree ; Cudon, (C) 
CMidon^ Cudden (W) a wood dove, properly 
and precifely (as appears by analogy) any 
thing belonging to a wood, &c/' Thus far I 
ifoatt.-^Uec, a point, is traced through va 
nous channels^ 

I have uniformly referred to the original 
language in which names were given for the 
explanation of terms. In the Gaelic Cudh^ 
Cui^ or Cuit is head or hill : En is z diminu« 
five, ind Cudden Beak may imply the litth 
hiU point, or hou/ky or the litt/e head point, 
i^rfiqufe ; but as en in compound wor^^ often 
implies land, this term may be refolved into 
Jiead-land point, or houje. Mr. W. himfeljf 
remarks that we have an *' Head-A?/z^/* (which 
nutwitbftanding this unlucky expreflion hela« 
bours to prove a Vfqou-land), *' a little to 
the e^ft of St. MJchae.rs Mount, named Cudt^ 
den Point.'* — Cudden Mr* W. tranflates wood* 
iand, and that too where no wood perhaps 
ever grew ! The head-land here referred to 
istheeafternmoft point of Mount's Ba)r ; it is 
;a great projection of land, with a narro.w flip 

O ' protruding 
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prptruding itfelf beyond the reft Hkad i!»ii(?. 
paint is. a; very appropriate term^ but WpOd^ 
lsui4 point cannot be fo. Moreover Camh^k 
mentioned in another page means notrrM^^, 
ppint^ for this "v^ould be no diftinj^uifliipg- 
term. Cam means the fea or water> and JH 
derived from amh^ with c prefixed as in Um 
river Cam, ....:. 

Mr. W. in thefe examples fumiihes us wifh 
derivations from fome French authors; but 
however ingenious thefe may be deemed^ they 
feem no|; to flpw fo much from deiign as from,' 
fancy. 

CATCH FRENCH 
• Mr. W. fuppoles td be derived from K^age 
or Cadgel a houfe. In Devon this word is 
fometimes ufed for houfe^ and comes from^ 
Cai, formerly perhaps written Ca/g-Ae; "But' 
Trench in this cafe will be derived, not from 
wfience Mr. W. imagines, but from ihe Gaelic"^ 
vforAFrancach french : thus from CoracA was' 
derived CorA- ; atid from Eborac or Euorae 
York. Francach is fometimes added, fays 
Ihuyd, to appellatives when things are extra* 
ordinary large : as Caoileack Frangach, a tiir- 
Jcey. i: e. a French cock. Luchfrancach (i, e. 

Frenp^ 
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French moufe) a ra/. Cnu fhrihcnch 1 
French gUal, or wallnut. Attin Fhrancacft 
grekt fiirfcw ' Hence if Catch is houfe,* Csfc^^ 
Rihch is plainly grea/ ^aw/e ; and all that this 
learned writer hias attempted to ittiew. * That 
Jhe/i^A means Prince^ that a Prince refidedat 
SC« Germans, and that Catch French was thb 
fayal houfe^ feems to be a fabric memorable 
iStilf for fancy. 

. .Other MISTAKES 

la derivations^ fuppofed tohave been adopted 
from celebrated names, S^Cm 

. LOSTWITHIEL, in Cornwall, 
Is derived from lios, an habitation, palace, 
court, &c. and from ait^e or uithe hill, and 
e/ a diminutive ; or from ad, water, changed 
to e4, i4» Hh, &c. as in the little river GwitheL 
ia Radnorihire. 

After dating that PehJcenneJc means the hill 
of the king, but which implies perhaps the 
little lake hill, or the lake territory or village 
hill, Mn Whitaker fays the name of, Loft- 
withiel itfelf points out the very founder of 
the houfe upon the hill foot, as it %nifies 
Tf^iiJiiers palace. fVithiet he fuppofcs to 

O n have 
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have been the firft Earl of Cornwall ! But 
tVithiel or JVithel is the name of two places 
in Cornwall^ of one in Hertfordihire^ of anp« 
ther in Somerfet^ and of the river before men- 
tioned. We have too, H^itham on the hill, 
and f everal other fettlements with the prasno- 
men with, denoting they are on eminences^ 
or named from their contiguity to them; 
& yet fome places beginning with With^ may, 
have borrowed their -appellations from water^ 
as above dated. Hence the reader will per- 
ceive theneceflity of comparing old names 
with the places they reprefent. As to the 
denomination Withel being derived from a 
Prince> its probability will be found to have 
originated in miftak^. 

PONC, PONT, or POINT CROSS. 

-Withtel is then confidered by Mr. Whi taker 
an Earl of Cornwall^ and the very firft.— ' 
'' PorUius he fays appears by the fame fort of 
evidence^ to have been another Earl^ and pro- 
bably the fecond. At the mouth of the Loll- 
withiel river, and for a iignature of Loflwi- 
thiers jurifdiflion over it, is what is tradition*- 
ally denominated Pontius Crofs : being a 
erofs upon the left hand rock defining the li- 
mits 
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aiits of the town's jurifdiflion, and (landing 
llie bound of the town's annual excurfion hj 
ivater towards the fea. It is plninly therefore 
die lignature of an authority over this tide 
river, conceded by lome Earl, who lived in 
the palace here, and who favoured the town 
at its fide. The Roman name of Pontius is 
derived from the Britifli period of our hifto- 
iyj like that of Ambrolius Aurelianus in 
the beginning of the fixth century, and 
that of Eugenius Caefarius, near the middle 
of the tenth. The name Pontius con tirrued 
even as a family appellation in the ifland 
dowi;i to the middle ages; Thomas Pontius 
being abbot of Canterbury in the 14th cen- 
tury, and Nicholas Pontius a member of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, at the beginning oi the 
1 5th. Thus a Roman name, which has juftly 
configned to infamy in the commencing an* 
nals of our religion, appears to have been 
bom even by the true profeffors of chriftian- 
ity in England and in Cornwall many ages 
after the departure of the Romans from our 
Ifle. The name, however, was anglicized into 
JPonci/^ and frenchified into Ponce ;* the for 
mer a name not abfolutely unfamiliar to our 

• The fcquel will fiicw the contrary^ 

ears 
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ears at prefent in Pouncey ; and the latter in 
tlie days of Leland applied with a Yidgal: 
corruption to our crofs at the mouth of Loft» 
withieJ river. '* Thfi very point of land M tJil^ 
eaji fide of the mouth oj this haven" jFay?^ j[ie?",. 
land, is '' caulid PoNtus Cro^^f ; . y plgA 
Paunch Croffe.'* Such continues Mr. W^ yf^tf^. 
plainly two of Corn wall's Britifh Ea^ls^.botlk 
unknown to th^ pretended enumer^tQJrs pi, 
thofe Earls, and the only Earls that. are ktfowit. 
by name; Condor and Cadoc^ or any othet. 
mentioned by moderns, being all tionentiti&i. 
cf fable : and it comes from thofe or othear. 
Earls refiding in their palaces df Penkenek or 
Reftormel, that Loftwithiel h^s now tbe.hon6r 
of being the metropolis of Cofnwatll, &c." 

After all. Pone (here pronounced Pohcey, 
znd Pont, according to Shaw an^ Lhuyd, are^ 
old Gaelic words for Point : and the crofe by 
Leland, and even Mr. W*s. own account, is. 
fituated at the very point of land at the eaft ,. 
flde of the mouth of this haven/* Hence 
Pone or Pont Crofs, is the Crofs at the Point ; 

and Withel an^ Pontius m'uft rank with Con- 

•i ' 

dor and Cadoc. 

t Mrt W* alters this to Pontius Crofs, 

■ MENHENNET, 



MENpENNBT, MONA, MEN Al MEKTAVIA 
the MENAPII, MENABILLY, 8ic. 
Mr. Whi taker fays tlfi^t ,J^enJi^nrieL impjjes 
the mountain of the elder !. The reader will 
^nd the author's authorities in: voj. 2^ pa^e| 
J5 and 56* From aon or e/i, country .qr lanq*^ 
Wjitb "ihe prefix m, the jsord men, ija the com*, 

Iipiltion 61 names, is often derived.; and 
when' drawn from this rpot it means land only. 
JTius the Menapii of the low land3 of Bek 
ffiuin were dwellers on, water l^nd, or on rir 

vers, from men. land, and av ox ap water.. Of, 

Ji'-' ■: ' ' ' '.' • ' ' • ■' • '■' "-■•■' • '* 

this niame no juft etymonhas been givea; but 

It i^eyident from the natui:e of their country, 

th^t men cqpld not mean hill : on the cpi)* 

ti^zry, mtn, if derived from a changed to 5^. 

eu,aud en^ will imply hill. Thus^Menabilly^ 

in Cornwall, may be derived . fr(>m /w^/z. an 

hill or head ; and (as //, v, and ^iare convert 

ible) the diminutive of uilf ml, or W;».whick 

IS Billu, will imply lUtU corner > 

This word men is no where found in diflf* 
onaries^ except in the vgcabularj of Dr. 
Pryce. It is there Itated to mean " a head or 
hill ; as Menwinneck, the head of the marfhes ; 
Mnabil/i/, the colt's hill ! " When the Doaor 

wrote 



vnote he had not confidered the Menapii nf ' 
the Netherlands, nor perhaps Menhennet. 

'^ Tacitus (de Moribus Germ.) takes no*, 
tice, fays Bryant, in his Mythology, that the 
Suevi worlhipped Ifis ; and mentions that the 
chief objefl of their rites was an ark orihip ;. 
Signum in Modum liburnas figuratupi ; which 
was held in great reverence. The like myjlV 
teries, according to Artimedorus, prevailed 
in one of the Britifli iflands ; in which he fays 
that the worftiip of Damater was carried on 
with the fame rites as in Samothracia (Strabo,, 
lib, 4.) I make no doubt but that his hiftory 
was true, and that ^he arkite rites prevailed iQ 
jnany parts of Britain ; efpecialjy in the ifle 
of Mona, where in after times was the chief 
feat of the Sarronides or D^'uids. Monai fig- 
nifies Infula Selenitis vel Ar^tis* It was fome^ 
times exprelTed Mena^i ; as is evident fron^ 
tlie Frith between the ifland and the m^n 
land| being ftiled Ader Menai at this day.— 
Aber Menai figniiies fretum Infulas dei Luni ; 
which ifland undoubtedly had thisnan^e from- 
its rites/' 

JleKgion 



Be^igiQii ?rtid tb? Deities gre (pnjetimf^ v^ 
tiodaqed tci fup«ifed^ rere^rcl) j ^^t %C|^9»-^- 
iflg j» tbe «dyiee of IJPWq^ 

Kec Deus, interflt, rati dtgnus Vindice Noifas 
Incicferit. — I give another derivation — biifc 
ilrfir Aall quote Camden's opinion on the 
word Jkfe/iew ; 

» 

'* As to the an^^nt pa^i« of §t David'^k 
there is not far from it a place at this day 
ailed Melfn Meneu ; wherein is preferved 
the old denomination (Menavia). But the 
original fignification of the word Meneu is 
now loft, and perhaps not to be retrieved— 
However I would recommend to the curious 
in Ireland and Scotland, (where names of 
places agree much with thofe in -Wales) to 
Gonfider whether they may not lignify a fritfi 

« »WTQW fea/* 

«*■#■• 

Ih Vallancey's trafts there is a number by 
Mr. Beauford on the ancient topography of 
the Mand, in which the Mcnapii are faid evi- 
dently to come from Mene.ui*po)i ; and that 
it means the narrow diflriSt or country. 

fiy #fi(ire of a WeUh gcntlepaan I have at- 
tempted another derivatiQi}^ L^t the word 

P Menavia 
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Memivia come from men, and imply znfiead 
6i promontory ; and amh or ax^ the fea or ivai- 
ter; and Menavia will mean the yea or toster 
head-land. Let Menau, the firait between 
Anglefey and the land, be derived from the 
lame word, men and an water, and it will im<« 
ply the head-land water. The Menavii or 
Menapii will in this cafe imply dtoeikrs at the 
head^land of the /ea or wat^. 

But su>n, en, or on is . alfo hmd : and fonH^ 
vonn^ monn, and men are the fame. ; and men 
meant not in all names head-land, but land 
only. Menabilly and fome other places were 
head-laxtds : Menhennet not. I'he firft being 
liead-lands, it was concluded that men was g^ 
nerally fo ; and hence may be perceived the 
neceflity of attending to the roots of words. 

I have faid that a is fometimes a cotitra£lioll 
of an; and from hence we find thd^MonB 
or Manna, as in Ravennas, is the little or 
toater land. Menav means the fea or xMier 
land, or the fea coaft. Menavia, if la implies 
ifland, would be the fea land i/landi which 
being tautology, feenis to deftroy the luppo - 
lition of this ending generally implying what 
authors have ftated.* • 

* Vide Gea. Vallancey on Ii in Us FrofpeatUi 

From 



From what has been faid it is plain that the 
Menapii were the dwellers on the Jea coafl or 
borders of rivers : and this will account for 
the Menapii of Belgia, and at the fame time 
fliew, as inhabitants were named -from their 
lands^ that thefe people might not cplonile 
the coafis of Wales and Ireland. 

TRESADERN, or TRESADARN, 
Is rendered by Mr. Whi taker the town of 
Saturn. After quoting from Mr. Hal^ on 
this article with much approbation^ of whom 
lie elfewhere lays, '^ I thus exhibit Mr, Hal*? 
with all his erudition (as he thought it) wav^- 
ing his crea of hor;our upon his head, an4 
really, as my reader \yill think, with his cox- 
epmb cap of folly pricking up his affe's ears 
at the fides." — He thus fpeaks of Dr. Pryce : 
*' All this fhews the folly of Pryce, who ac- 
knowledges no Saturn in the Cornifh lan- 
guage, though exprefsly acknowledged br 
Pprlafe.'* 

I mud here allow that the Carnabii of old 
way have worftiipped many Gods, and doubt- 
lefs among the reft Saturn. But our old 
names, as well as our ideas, naturally arofe 
from our perceptions : and from natural fitu* 

P ^ ations 
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atiom in tlie ftiofi early limes^ phttk ttetk To 
have been denominated. I am therefor^ 
obliged to pafs by both Gods and Saifits, how- 
ever facred their names^ and howevtr revered 
their memories^ and to analyfe the nam^ oT 
places from principles which nature diteSbi, 
and in which (he ofien is perfe6l1y painted* 
Should a few folitdry inflancel^ be lound^ 
Vhere a deviation hais t^ken place^ Iny pfhi* 
ciples will jlof^ I trufi^ be found fuperfeded. 

Sead or Saide is a feat, road, or way.— rt^e 
bave alfo Sad-Bergh, in Durham on a rivulet 
which runs into the T^es ; Sadiergh, on the 
Mother; Saddingtdn, in LeiceRer ; znd Sattr^ 
high, in Devon, which laft feems to imply the 
fame as Saternleigh : for er and en, in tKe 
compofition of old names, appear to be dir 
miniitives, and en^ eun, and em the fame. — 
Befides thefe we have many names beginning 
with Sid^ Sed, Sad, Sod^ Sud, Sat, &c. in eaclhi 
of which the initial is often a prefix, in tKe 
names of ftreams, hills, &c. In fireamsy^ 
would mean no more than id or ad — £n or 
eun is a diminutive, and as u and r were con** 
fiantly changed for each other, ern weuld be 
the lame. Thus alfo an may become ams 

and 



miiy he thhhptd to ^rn dr i/r^^ drliente SaUk 
and Satttrffi as Mr. W. fuppofes, may iinpiy 
tike fumt. The features of Trel'adatrti tre noK 
given, kM to tne areunloiofni : of its tiattt* 
ral fituation giving it name I hav« ao doftbt. 

I)A»B1f PORT. 
About k quarter of a ttiile from tftgtmy 
ifr. W. feys there is an hw/r tiatned Lkukfy 
^tt, SfAikh he tendert the paMK^ pttt (riT 
Ti^egony ! He ntientiohfe too that the houfo 
isOfbritk) ^nd that it carrier n modem a& 
p€&. I fufi^eft therefore that the plfece pixm 
tiame to the houfe^ and tnuft examine Daddy^ 
i^ad then c^omes moft prolably not from tad^ 
tat, or dazd father, as Mr. W. imagined, but 
tjrhen differed will be found to be compofedl 
of ad or ead water, with the prefix e/ t^ken ti^ 
form its proper name : z or ^ is a diminutive ; 
Daddy Port may therefore imply the little 
Water port. Thus we have alfo Dead^Alan^s^ 
Head on the Cornifhcoaft, and the river Dead 
\n Pembrokefliire, the Taud in Lancafbire, 
^c. But if this word Ihould be derived from 
aithe an hill, changed to ait, at, or ad, then it 
will mean the little hill port. On the one 
hand we h^ve the Adur or Ader, a river in 
SuflTex, the Adder or Naddtr, in Devon. On 

the 



tbe i>ther we have Addingion, in Surrey; o% 
tbe declivity of a high fpacious common.-— 
Thus reader you muft judge the import of 
Daddy from thefe or^ perhaps^ (^her features 
of the place. 

HARTLAND and START POINT/ 
f * Hartavia, Artavia^ or Hartland doubtiefs 

• • • • 

eomes from the Phoenician Hercules" iay^ 
Mr. Polwhele. Dr. Stukeley alfo flates that 
it originated from the Tyrian Hercnles. Ri- 
chard, of Cirencefter, fgiys at Artavia, ^' Vi-r 
funtur Herculis Columnse/' And Hartlanfl 
promontory is generally named Promonio* 
rium HercuUs. •' At Start Point Mr. Pol- 
vhele fays there are fli)I remains of coI)jmn$ 
it is fuppofed to the memory of the Phceni* 
cian AJUrte'* 

Of Hartland being derived from HercuU^ 
the/e are great authorities, nor fhall we weaken 
fuch teflimonies. Our province is to explain 
words only. The old denomination was At* 
tavia. The new one Hartland. Art is Gaelic 
for a flonc^ tent, tahernachy or hoiife : av k 
the Jea. Hence Artavia implies the fea rnark 
or fea Jlone. Lann is alfo Gaelic for land, 
and Hartland means the land mark or land 

/tone. 
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Jlone. JBut in both thefe names we lofe Her^ 
cules ! 

Start Point may alfo come from the fame 
word art^ with^ prefixed as in ftreamis ; and 
feems to point out that fome /ea mark was , 
there erefted for guiding (hips. Whether, 
this were a flone, tent, tahernacle^ houfe^ or 
tower we know not ; but we lofe in this tranf- 
lation AJlarte alfo ! — With authors then who 
derive Hercules from Uartland or Artaviai 
or AJlarte from Start 'Point, we muft there- 
fpre difagree ; whilft we doubt not their au« 
thority in hiftoric relations. 

But the lands here treated of run far into 

thefea; and although we have given the 

reader literal explanations^ they exhibit not 

the natural (ituation of thefe places. — Earr is 

point or end, and may imply promontory. In 

the names Darty and Yarty we find the / 

added to ilrengthen the found : Eart may 

dfo have become Art, and may mean point 

or promontory : and Start ( as in the Saxon 

Steort) may mean the fame. Still, however, 

Hercules and AJlarte are unaccounted for; 

find we muft transfer the further enquiry . to 

the reader. 

The 
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The DANUBE 
A colony of Amonians, fays the loarncA 
Mr. Bryant in his mythology, fettled in 
7*hrace ; and in thefe parts are to be found 
many plain traces of their original hiftory,— 
The Danube was properly the river of NoAit, 
expreflbd /)«-Nau, /)a-NAm)s, Dzz-nauyaSj 
jpa-NAUBOs,* V. Herod, lib. 4. Valerius Fkie» 
cus, lib. 4, has 

V Quas Tanaisi flaviUque J^fws^ S;B9niJp|tt« 

^ (Which is the true reading, v. I. 9. y, 
100). By thofe who live on the banks, it is 
•ailed D^«im. )Io| £sif pff is th^ Boriilhmes, 
CiiUed aifa the JVl^per^ Thi| riv^f w^fi aljQ| 
Mipn^flH ¥ith the pArti<plf prefi^^c^ Papji^^ 
lb the iaiq« part of th^ WQrl4 is thf riv^ 
iftifler: thia lils^wif^ has bten ^:^pr^^ 
I)9wjk9r and Danefier. People npt ^nd^T 
ftinduig the prefix b^ve ufed it as ^ port Q,f 

4m «am«/'^3fyapt*s Mytliol. v, ij{, p, 49^ 

^ Ift like manner a very late author deri/es Britannia from 
V 9m$*1taih'lkih*aia^ which he r^ers the land of ^he JHflU 
9l4kMik Wb9 entered info (he coveoant.** 

j^ GeotnUy tfUs.^X Read oftener nontafyue and jMrAj^* 

The 
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. The river Danube was anciently named 
jffiros by the Greeks : The Romans called it 
Danubius from the rife to the middle of its 
courfe ; and from thence to the mouth Ifier. 
The laft name is derived from ad changed to 
At, e/, it water^ withyinferted; and er implies 
greaty border. Sec; and it is plain that in the 
time of Herodotus, and long fince^ ^oah had 
sot become the patron of this flream, Whe* 
^her in after times hebecame fo^ we muft now 
examine. 

The river Danube is in German maps 
named Donau and Donou. In the fea of 
Azof, not far from its mouth, the river Dm. 
discharges its waters. This laft is a very large 
xiveri and by way of eminence, is now called 
the Don, or the fiream : The firfi by way of 
Juper^tminence^ is (tiled the Donau, the great 
fiream or fireams. 

The Don comes from an or on water : — t 
and d are known prefixes. We have a river 
in Yorkihire named Dori^ which alfo means 
fiream. Au or ou may be a plural (pnding or 
a fynonyme of the adjeftive a// or o//, as in 
the name Brijlol or Brijlou ; and in the river 
0/kolh in the Ukraine* It means perhaps 

Q gr»ts 



greats Koite, or border, &c. L and u vtere 
by the ancients commonly written for eacb 
other ; and hence Donxv meant alfo the great 
or border Jlream. UvLud v were always con- 
vertible, and 6 with a point (b' ) was v. The 
Romans frequently latinized u and v by imU 
ing for them 5. A, o, and u were anciently 
written for each other : hence Donsu, Donou, 
Danauj Danav, Danube or Danube meant the 
fame as IJler, the great or border flream, or 
the dreams; and Noah, without due con- 
lideration, was introduced into the name of 
this river by Mr. Bryant. 

HALDON, a Hill, near Exetef. 
*' Athelftan now came^ fays Mr. Whitaker 
in his St. Germans. He wanted not to difturb 
the ferenity, yet refolved to have his fove- 
reignty acknowledged by the King of Com* 
wall, as it had already by the King of 
Wales. Hozcel was then King, bearing a 
name as familiar in Cornwall ftill as it for-* 
merly was in Wales. But our Howel was as 
little inclined as his brother of Wales to own 
the fupremacy of Athelflan. He even came 
into the field, like the King of South-Wales^ 
to engage in battle with the Saxons. AtheCi 
fian therefore attacked him with vigour.-^ 

The 



Tie battle was plainly fought near Exeter, and 
probably on Haldon hill. Howel and his 
Cornifli were beaten^ as JJ^er and his Welfli 
were before." In a note he quotes Florence 
S48, '^ Huivalum praslio vicit & fugavit/'— 
The name he adds '^ then would be derived 
from the incident HoeUdan^ corrupted to 

On the authority of the name Haldon then 
alone, & withouttheteftimony of any author 
for a battle on this hill^ or any where near it^ 
is Haldon derived fjrom JSoweL We wijb thi^ 
were lefs like fiftion for hiftory, and fancy for 
eitymology. The appellation may originally 
be derived from aid, and this from a an hiU^ 
pronounced au, and changed to al. H was a 
common prefix before vowels, and hence (if 
you grant a change of vowels in names of hills 
in the fame manner as evidently took place in 
flreams) Jial, hel, and hillme^vit the fame.-^ 
Hence Heljlon in Cornwall, fituated on the 
fide of an hill, and HaUon in Chefhire. And, 
as b was alfo a prefix, Beljlon* in Devon, and 
Belinjgate in London, were derived the 

* Belfton^ in Hift. Col. iot Devon, it derived fnom the god 
Jfcl^Belin/gatCi in HiQoricf of London^ from King Beltn. 

Q 2 fame. 



fatne. The fiHl means iht hill country ; thj^ 
feconcl the iittk hill gsite. 

Z> and / were often added afti^r r and I, as 
In the river Dourdxcy in Waleis, the Darty 
and Tarty in Devon ; and as in ^It and aldf 
the Gaelic for an high place ; or in art an4 
ard, the Gaelic for the fame. On was an aug« 
inent, and hence Haldon means the great hilL 
PoLDON '^ill alfo, for the fame reafons^ imply 
the great hill ; and hence large hills ending 
in oFis and which have the adjun£l down given 
them« take it often frppi corruption. 

CHIDLEY, CHEDDER, WIHTGARABYRIG. 
pr CARISBRGOKE CASTLE, &; MENDIP* 

For. the clerivation of the firfl place we 
have the fpllowing relation : ^' In 577 duth- 
wine and Ceawlin fought with the Britons^ 

• 

anjd flew three Kings, Commail, Condidan, 
and Fairinmail, in the place that is called Dp- 
erham. (Durham, near Marlh-Field, in the 
fouth of Gloucefterfhire, and not far from 
Bath), f And took three Chefters— Glea^ 
wanceafter or Gloucefter, and Cyrencefler 
and Bathancefter or Bath/' The Saxons, Mr. 
Whitaker fays, thus entered upon the north 

' pf 



of Somerfetihire^ in their way towards Devon* 
ihire/' But the chronicle mentions no fuch 

' t 

rout. '^ In 584 he further flates that Ceawlin 

I.I- : ' . 

and Cutha> the fame as Cuthwine before men- 

• <*■ 

tioned^ ^* fought the Bryttons in a place 
pamed Fethan^kag, and Cuthan was ilain ; 
and Ceawlin took many towns and fpoils and 
treafures without No« and then returns to^bis 
own again." This was plainly from the laft 
ifaroke fays Mr. W. not an inyafion of con- 
queft like the former^ but an incurfion for 
plunder only : and an incurOon fo far into 
the country of the Britons, that a retreat back 
from it into the Englifh poffeflions, was con- 
sidered as an incident memorable enough for 
notice^ even in lo compendious hiftoi'y.— ». 
The fcene of the battle was therefore, not as 
hath been hitherto fuppofed fretherne on the 
Severn, but fome place of the namje of Feat-* 
ley, if the old appellation is ftiU preferved, or. 
of fome name a li'ltie Omilar, if that is loft ; 
and certainly vpry fgr within the poiTeflions 
pf the Britons at that time. For thefe reafon? 
I fuppofe the bold excurfion to have reached 
as far as CEVB/eifrh, in Devonfhire, the latter 
Jialf of this appellation being the fame as the 
}i»tter half of the other ; and the place itl'eif 

nine 
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nine miles- to the weft of Exe(er,-tbe Saxon 

m 

King and his brother to have been there en- 
countered by the Danmonii\ and the brother 
ilain^ Ceawlin himfelf to have been feverely 
handled^ yet to have made good hi^i retreajt 
with ^I his plunder ; and the old name Fe^ 
fiian^leag or Featlcy to have been fuperfede4 
among the Saxons afterwards^ in confequence 
of Cutha's or Chuta's death and burial there, 
by that of Chudleigh. So the cajdie \ii the Ifle 
of Wight, \vhich \yas taljLien from ]t)be Briton^ 
by Cerdic in 5 so, and given to his nephew 
Wihtgar, an appellation then the fame a^ 
Whitaker now^* 13 denominated by the Saxon 
chronicle in the year 5S0 iiielf Jf^iht-garar 
hyrig, Parilbrooke callle at prefent, merely . 
from the cifcumfiance of Wihtgar being buf 
tied there in 544.^^ 

The above derivation of Chidley is, we are • 
crbliged to fay, unfounded ; for this town is 
evidently far removed from, the fcene de- 
fcribed in the chronicle; and, there is no 
mention, in any hiftory of the place of bat- 
tle, nor of any town near it having changed 
names on the death of Cutha, Moreover^ 

* J think not, and the di^crcnce may be cafily (hevin* 

leigh 



leigh is a <iotftmon adjun6); ; and Cuthwine oi 
CutJia will be fhewn, not originally to have 
been the praenomen of Cminleyn As to the 
name of Wibt^gara^hyrig^ the Saxon chroni- 
cle fays that ''In 5 so, Cefdic and Cynric 
conquered the Ifle of Wikt or Wihtland: 
and flew a great many men in Wiht^gara-- 
hjprig** Now it appears that there was a place 
prior fo thiis conqueft in Wihtland, named 
l/Vllht-gara-byrig t that it was taken, and men 
therein flain ; but at that time nothing is 
mentioned of Wihtgar. The Saxon chroni* 
cle indeed in 534, four years after, fiates that 
Cerdic died, and that his fon Cynric fucceed- 
ed and reigned twenty -fix years. Thefe two 
Kings it is faid beftowed on StufmA Wiht* 
gar, who were nephews to Cerdic, the whole 
ifland of Wiht ; and it appeals plainly from 
Wiht being the original pronunciation of the 
nanle of this ifland; and from Garabyrig 
being- the name of a place therein when taken, 
that Jf^ihigar took his name therefrom, (as 
was common in thefe times) and not the 
place from him. 

But we may carry our reafoning farther tcJ 
fliew the inconfiftency of Mr. W's. parallel : 

for 



for if UTiht-^ara-hyrig took its name {tom 
Vr.ihtgar, then ^lA/ itfelf muft have been 

derived from this Chief : But the name of 

_ . „\ 

the ifland vrill foon be (hewn to have been 
pider than the time of the Saxons ; and Ca« 
rifbrooke alfo to be derived from the Gaelic 
language : Thus can an hill comes from au^ 
and may be changed to car and gar* Is was 
« diminutive, and the fame as a, or our ^« 
»— Hence Cari/brooke ineans the httle hill 
brooke ; Carijbyrig the little hill caftle. 

Chidley is the common pronunciation of 
Chudkigh, and is often written as pronouncdoT; 
It is derived from ceide an hill ; its root is 
aithe changed to iut, aidj eid. ' Hence cei^ 
Aould be rendered hill, as by Mn Lhuyd^ ^iA 
not hillock as by Mr. Shaw. It muft however 
be obferved that the town is fituated on a 
fmall eminence ; but the parifh takes its name 
from the hills of Haldon and Ugbrooke^ 
around and on which it lies. In doomfday 
the liame is Chid-erAeia. ifwas pronounced 
in c^ie^ though not written, in the mofl 
early times. Et is border, and ley land ; and 
phid^r^leia mil mean the hiU border land. 

Thus 
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Thus alfo we have Chedder in Spmerlet^ 
which lies partly very high on Mendip, on its 
brow^ and partly on the border or Valley.— 
The parifti is very well defcribed in Collinfon's 
Sbmerfet. Its name means hill border or 
ejid; and is a very appropriate name for the 
fituatfon. 

Mendip, \yritten in an old furvey Menedep, 
has no etymon given it, but is derived from 
monadh or menadh 2l hill or mountain, and ibh 
countrv. 

WINKLEIGH, BINCHESTER, WINGHAM, 

The terms for hill and water are, in many 
infiances from time apd ignorance of the 
Gaelic language^ become undiftinguiflied, and 
at prefent are fometimes written the fame.— 

Beinn or binn was even in thq time of the Ro- 

' . . ■ * • • 

mans written bin and vin at feveral places-— 

'"^•AC when fingle, fays Mr. Shaw> founds hard 

in the Gaelic, nearly as the Englifli, but when 

doubled becomes fofter or more nafal, as may 

be feen from bean a woman ; beann a moun;* 

tain ; cean affeftion; ceann a head.'* 

Vin and bin, (ince the introduflion of w, 
Ii^ye. become rcvV; : hence Wingham, in Kent, 
I I- :• ^ R is 
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IS on an hill; Wincaunton (which Skinned 
derives from *oin wine, and Canute the Dane,) 
is on the fide of an hill ; TVinchet is an hill ; 
WincO'-Bank the fame. To thefe we might 
add others. Win has become Winfr, in Rut- 
land, which (lands high t it hath alfo become 
Tf^ink in Winkleigh^ Devon. The gf, cA, c, 
and k have b6en added to make the n a heavy 
confonant. 

Binchejler was the Vinovium of Antoninu$> 
and the Binovium of Ptolomy. In the 7th 
vol. of the Archa&logia it is fuppofed by Mn 
Cave to be derived from the feftivals inftituted 
there in honour of Bacchus, by the Romans. 
The reader (hould confult his paper: But lin 
will be found in this name to mean hill, and 
(yo is a lynonyme of av water ; Binovium 
therefore implies the flream hill ; and this 
place lies on an hill^ and on the banks of the 
river Were; 

Other MISTAKES 

Of Names commonly derived from Animal^ 

Birds, Natural Produftions, &c. 

The River OTTER, 

A name greatly miftaken, is faid to be fo 

called from the great number of water-dogs 

(otters) 



{otters) found in this fiream^ and in which 
our ancient writers generally agree. Many 
of our modern authors alfo adopt this deriva- 
tion. Some etymologifts however derive it 
from y-dur^ the water, which fay they, the 
Anglo-Saxons, foftened into Otter. But this 
river comos from od or ot water. Er in fome 
ilreams feeras to be a contraflion of err or 
earr, border or boundary. Thus the Tiber was 
in the early part of the Roman hiftory de- 
clared a boundary oi Etruria; and moil pro* 
bably derived from the Gaelic tib or tiv^ a fy!- 
nonyrae of tav a flream^ and err bojd^,!— 
The Otter is fuppofed by Baxter to be 9 
boundary of the Danmonii, but diftri6ls on 
ftreams are often named harrts or borders ; 
and this word and its fynonymes were an- 
.ciently of frequent ufe. Hence it appears 
that portions of land were often denoted by 
names for water or flream, with err or cr bor^ 
der poilfixed. This river therefore may not 
have been a boundary of the Danmonii ; but 
named border Jlrearn from t|ie,cufton> ofcalj- 
ing lands hams or borders which are litigated 
pn its banks, 

R % Ihe 
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The River DOVE '■ ' " 

Is generally deriyed from the bird of this 

. * ' -■-'.• ^ ■ 

tiame ; but dob or dov is Gaelic for flream. — 
We have already in the Culm combated a like 
derivation • 

ASH COMBE, 
On Haldon, is derived by Rifdon and others 
from the ajk trees in its bottom. Ash in the 
names of places is always derived by authors 
from ASH trees ; and fome difbri61s of thia 
kingdom^ in which this word occurs, carefully 
plant thefe trees in their church yards and 
hedges, to perpetuate the fuppofed ety- 
mology. 

But ajh generally comes from afc wate^, or 
from ais an hill : y before e and i in the Gae- 
lic is equivalent to Jh in the Englifli : arid 
Lhuyd (hews that fc was often changed to^ 
by the Normans. 

Ais or ajhi in Afhcombe, as it is (ituated 
partly on, and enclofed by, Haldon, implies 
an hill, and the whole name///// Combe. 

HACOMBE, Devon, 
Is faid to be a " compound of haege^ a 
Saxon word for hedge, and combe a vale ; or 

of 



of Iieccfi a znd combe." ''If, fays thewriter^ 
the ^/Jl qonjeflure be admitted, it means the 
inclofed val/eif ; if the Jecond it Hgoifics Sec^ 
cha's vale," But in the Celtic alphabet they 
liad no Ji, and a implies an hUL This pla^ 
therefore alfo means the Hill Combe. 

ASHBURTON, Devon, BURTON, &c. 
In doomfday Ai/berton is faid in the MS of 
*t)evonfhire parifhes to imply ^^ AU-beer^ 
town : the town at the manor of Afh Trees V* 
I have frequently read of a manor of land^ but 
'never, except in this 3/5, one of afli trees. — 
Aihburton lies partly in a bottom by afiream, 
and partly on the fides of rifing ground.—* 
*«/^, water, may have become afh^ and this 
place from its firfl: fyllable might therefore 
hlave taken its name from water ; but as it 
'was written ais at the compiling of doomfday 
book it might originally mean hill. 

Ber, bor^ or bur has been derived from 
berg or burg in this and man) other gown's 
names; and this originally meant village or 
town ; but in after tinier a place of fajety or 
privi/tge, Ber or bur hath likewife been ima- 
gined to come from bir or bar water, fiut ct, 
vr^ and ur is brink or border. After r the 

letters 



Jetters d and / were often added to ftrengtbea 
the found of the fyllable : hence bjord alio is 
Gaelic for border. To ur, or, or er, b has 
been prefixed as in her, bear, bord, border ; 
and hence ber or bur will in this, and a variety 
of other town's names, mean border. A/k" 
burton either the water border, or the hill 
boSKier towj:i. Burdan t^e border town* 

But the endings of names in aon^ an, on^em, 
irij &c. Hieant originally land ; and prefixes 
were frequently added to thefe fyllablcs : 
thus tain, ten^ fin, tan, an4 ton were appella** 
jions for the fame. Vowels were oft,en m.ultl-^ 
plied in words ; hence ton became toun and 
town. Laflly names of lands became thofe of 
towns and villages ; and hence ton now im- 
plies town, village, &c. JJlihwton therefore 
xnay originally have meant the hill border 
land ; Burton the border land. The fame may 
be noted of other fituations. The derivation 
of the word ton feems not to have beefi 
known, and the like may be faid of all <^*ir 
adjun^ls. 

SILVERTON, Devon, SILCHESTER, 
••May fignify, it is faid in the hillory of 
pevon, and MS of Dcyonlhire pariflies, tlje 

greai 
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grie^f road town, from SeUfare^ton ; or pofli- 
biy the rich torcn, Siher^ton. Stolfre in Sax- 
on is Jilver. This etymology it is added is 
readily fuggefted by its fertile foil, and fweet 
fituation.^ 

But this town is on the declivity, and near 
the* foot of a very fine hill, 5/7 may be de- 
rived from a or aii an hill changed to al, and 
varied to //, as in the word hill ; of which lafl 
Word, /// or il is the root. S is a prefix, as 
proved in the Sid ; hence Jil in this name is 
hill; and the parifh I believe includes this 
fine eminence. T^er is derived, as ber^ from 
er border. Silverton is therefore the hillbor-* 
der town, hilchejler and fome other places 
beginning with^/ are derived from the hills 
on which they fland. 

WHITSTONE, Devon. 
In doomfday book JFiteJlan is a name of 
t¥hich an author thus fpeaks: — ''Weflcote 
thinks^ that Whitftone took its name from the 
whited tower's fo conveniently flanding as to 
be a mark to fhip men at fea." If, continues 
this writer, the name have reference to the 
church, take Mr. Hal's etymology. Speaking 
of JVhitftone, in Cornwall, he fays, "'It was 

taxed 
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taxed in the doomfday by the name of W'ite* 
flan ; which, as I apprehend, hath myftery in 
it, and refers not to any common ftone in the 
parifh, but to the words of our Savioux ^^ the 
feven churches of Afia" — '' To him that over- 
cometh will I give a zohite-Jlone : and in the 
ilone a new name written, which no man 
knaweths favkig he that receiveth it !*' 

.Mr. Collinfon, in his hiflory of Somerfet,^? 
fays, that 'Mhere are feveral parts of this 
neighbourhood which have the praenomen of 
pthUe or whitt, fuch as this parilh of ff^hiiem 
Sianton, WTike-Laclington, J-Fhite-Craji, 
JP^hke^Dawn, a difcrimination they feem pri- 
marily to have derived from the Saikt 
ff^hhe, who, together with Saint Rayn, (ac- 
cording to William ofWorcefter) was buried 
in a chapel upon the plain near Crewkerne." 

But this name is derived from the Gaelic 
aith an ///% D and t are not at prefent afpi'i^ 
rated in many words derived from this lan- 
guage. Thus geadha is a goad; mtadh is 
mead or methiglin ; nathair is a nadder or 
^dder, &c. 

♦Vol. 3-Page "125. 

Hence 



/Hence then in Engliih aiih U fomefimts 
iwiitttin Without the h. Ai in the name Ak 
was pronounced variously in different times 
and places. In fome as e, in others as 
i. — Ait therefore is^/ and k, and often cdza^ 
li. lyith uor to firefixed it will be wet, mt i 
wed or wid. Many^, I might fay mbft places, 
beginning with thefe fyllables are on hills. — 
And as wk 6r wi v^as always pro^punceA 
whid or whk, and (he wo^ Jlan means coun- 
stf y, Whkefiwe imj^ies the ,1^1 land. 

]Prom aith the following Gaelic terms foor 
ImSX feem to be derived^ viz. triath^ fioth^an^ 
ieide, ceide, cleke^ crok, mota, &c. — ^The hills 
Whke^Tdrr, Bet-^Torr, Wii/ham-Torr, &c. 

SKIDDAU or ^sJKIDDAW. 
We add thSs article ufidfer the dafs oif liflb 
(dM4(^ from nkk^ to <hew that au Was an img« 
mentative as wdl f9S ar and all, or c>/?^ as we 
mention in the head LondiOfi. This name vtry 
^:slpinroprkte)y tnean$ ihe grtnt TiiH; for it ^^ 
^reckoned the higheil in England* 

BLACKASTONE 
Is another range of hiH coimfltyj find is 4e- 
^ived from a^ighc^ as in lilackdd^n ^r Blagdon. 

JS The 
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a after Black is a contraAion of au great ; 
and ^one wgs formejrly ^a;i> as in Witejlan : 
this name then implies the great hill country. 
Under this head may be arranged the follow* 
ing : Bag-Torr, Boto^Torr, Row-Torr, . Ug6o» 
rough-Torr, Laugh-Torr ; the Gaelic words 
for hill, fo/ge, Jlgh, 8cc. 

IKISWITRINN and AVAIXON, now GLAS- 
TONBURY* 
William, o£ Malmfbury, writes to this pur- ■ 
port in his account of this place : ^' It was 
firft called Inifwitrinn by the Britons, and 
afterwards by the Saxons interpreting^ the 
former uBxne Glajlinbirig ;' or taking it from 
GUifteing one of the firft fettlers. It is alfo 
called the ifland of Avallonia ; the original 
of which name is this : It has been faid that 
Glajleing following his fow found her fuckling . 

* It may not be amifs to mentSon that itk the Hebrew 

.- ** A is reckoned k fervile. 

B is alfo a ferviley and when (let at the' begtniung p£;R 
word fignifies //r, by^ witb, for, &c. 

C is a partkle of fimilitude, //>^, as, according io» ' ' 

H is emphaticaU and means the^ this. 

L is a prepofition, fromf asy &c« 

: 1*7 in the beginning forms proper namet* 

S denotes lubOi 'wbicby iec, 

T prefixed denotes a «w;j." 

her 
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her pigs under an apple-tree^near an ancient 
chapel built by the difciples of Chrift. Her^ 
he difcovered apples which were extraordi- 
nary rare in thefe parts ; and he called it the 
ifland of Avallonia, that is the ifland of Ap« 
pies; {or avalla Rgnifies apples in thelBritifh 
tongue : or elfe it was fo called from one 
AvalloCj who is faid to have lived here with 
|ii3 daughters^ becaufe of the privacy of the 
place//; 

Dugdale in the Monafticon fays, *' This 
ifland, in which this church flands, was by the 
Britons firfl called Ynjwytryn^ that is the 
Glafs Ifland^ by reafon of the river, as it were 
of the colour of glafs, ^ encompafling the 
marfh. It was called an ifland, becaufe en- 
clofed by a deep marfh. It was called Av^lo* 
nia^ either from th^ 9f;itffh WQrd^t;d/,.figm- 
fying an apple, z& being full of fruit trees> ox 
ftom Avallon, who .was ,once Lord of that 
te^ritoiy% The S^qps gave it the. name of 
GlaJiingebiiry,^dX\^ thetownofglafs^ ^ 

^Mn Whitaker fays, " Thie priacipal .pro- 
du6lion of our orchards has derived ifs pre« 
fent appellation among us from the Britifh 
language; and in the Welfh, Armorican, and 

S « Irifh 



is inrariaBty denominated' the avalf.aBg]^ 
or Mpple : and it feems to hare been brought 
into Britain by the firft colonies of the na-* 
tives^ and by the kaedui of Somerfetfliire par* 
ticularly. Hence we find the prefent fcite of' 
Ghftonbury to have been dSflinguifhed^^^rr 
the arrwal of tike Romans by the figmfieall^ 
title of AtraUonia, or the Apfie Orchard. The 
fruit alfo fo ftrongly recommendedri^elf tio 
the Britifli^ that another JfoeUena arofe in the . 
North of Engjlandi"*- 

•' The fpoti fays the hiftoriatt oPSomerfbt^ 
was at this early^ period called by the natives 
Jn/bytryn, or the Cfkjff^ IJlknd, cither becaufe 
its fur face repref^ited ghtjlen, or But green 
colour ; or becaufe itabounded^ with the herb 
gl^ or zcoad, with whicit they were nfed'to 
tinge dieir bodies; In after Hatts it reeeired^ 
the fancied name of AcraSon, or ^ Jfl^of^ 
Appks ; or tiic land where Avalioc^ a* Britifb 
chiefs firft pitched his refidence : the Saxons> 
finally caNiBg it Gheftingahitig.*^ 

Tothefe authorities t muft zSAxhsit Iriifwi^ 
trin comes fVom the Gaelic word Ink at» ' 

iflandf 



o9,pmkj andthefe terms very appropwtdy 

I beg alfo to itate that ifAvahn be derived' 
from aval an apple^ and on be an augment 
then this naQie ivillin^ply the great apple ! 

Tk> eftiMifll' contQly the fenfe of ndmes^ 

lUirdeiiotokiaiions fhould' be coinpared^ and 

iitiiatioW%^hetli<er on hills, waier^ Mllies, &o, 

ihould h^ aifeertmned. But the natural pofi^ 

tkMMi of places are feldom attempted ifi de« 

fcfipchm' ; and authorsf rarely give the fWe of[ 

the hinds which they propofe to delilieate^^ 

Hence m»(l we ofl^n guels at the futures of; 

the country : and as- denominaf ioas of « MDs 

didfj river> &c. are frequently iimilttin foundji 

uncertainty artfes ; and opinions are fome^ 

timed' hazarded on flight 09 imfu^cietit 

grounds; 

i 
APPLEBY, W.eamore^aJad•^ 

'' JS/b certain derivations fay Mr. Nicholfon. 
and Dr. Burn, of this, word hath ieen. agreed. 

^>Ii!ftei^ of dcfcribing. places, authors often entertam us 
^h gpoe^lpgii^l accounts of families to whiek the laocis. 
h^ve .bei«ii£|cd«. But from the dAfcriptions of pariihes in. Gplr- 
lin£)n*a Somerfet, I hate found mjrfelf perfedlly fatisfied. 

upbn^ 



upon. Without having recourfe to the Ro» 
man name .Mallaba, (which Mr. Horfley 
doubts whether it was the Roman name of 
this place^ but rather thinks this was the Ra- 
man Galacwn) we chufe f o adopt a more oh^ 
vious denomination, iff referring it to the 
Jruit of thai name. And if this place was in- 
deed the Roman AbaUaba, yet the Romans did 
iiot ordinarily impofe new names, but only 
modified the names they found at the feveral 
places according io the.ir ovm idiom. So 
that we may fuppofe fomcthing of the like 
pronunciation had been here before the Ro- 
man times; and perhaps we may afcend fa 
high as the Hebrew tongue for its origin.-— 
4ppcl, abel, afel, is common to the Saxon, 
J^lgic, Dam/h, and other northern language^j 
and by uniyerfal cqnfent hath been appror 
priated to particularije the fobbiddbm fbujpc 
Abel, or as the Hebrews foften it, Avel, (by a 
tranfmutation frequent in all languages of the 
letters b^ t, and v) fignifies forrawy mourning, 
and vcoe^ And, it is exaSlIy agreeable to the 
figurativenefs of that language^ to transfer the 
word to this fruit upon the aforefaid confidera'- 
tion. Our Englifh Saxon word evil feems to 
fpring from the fame fource ; and a doer of 

evU 



6vr7 for the fime reafon is contra£led into 
deviL Malum, to (ignify an apple, may pofli* 
bly have been received into the Latin tongue 
from the like caufe. The name is not pecu- 
liar to this place. There is an Appleby, Mag* 
na^ and Pnrva in Leiceflerfhire^ and others in 
other places. So there is an Applethwaite^ 
Applegarth^, Appleton^ and the like of the 
bme name.'" 

But the chief part of lands and towns have 
Gaelic roots for names, and Gaelic endings.: 
mdbbal is apple ; and hi is little. If therefore 
apple in this name be referred to the fruit of 
this name^ and we adopt a literal tranflation, 
this place, to diflinguifli it from Avalon, may 
mean the little apple ! Authors, however* 
account By Saxon ; and in the ends of names 
render it habitation : fo that Appleby will 
imply the apple habitation ! But neither (he 
little apple, or the tipple habitation, is imph'ed 
in this name ; nor is By Saxon. Bigh or By 
was an old word for habitation. Each rusis 

• 

faid to be houfe ; but as rns is wood, e/ich rus 
mull be the wood houfe, and each houfe only: 
but each, eagh, aigh, and igh with t prefixed 
is houfe; with ^ it will be the fame, if you 

allow 



lillonv the fame prefixes to mnSts df kwifa^ 
as to rivers^ hilk, &c. 

nipple, apai, or d}7e/ may be derived from 
^carious fources : thus avis water, and ap may 
Ije the fame ; and al or e/ may be ufed in diiT- 
Terent fenfes. 

It may be urged thatdiftri^ might ree^ive 
their names from apples or orchards^ ds tV^ 
as from the natural fituations of places : and 
^e know^ that not only this fruity but vines 
are aflerted by learned authors to have given 
names to ancient places. Thus firawberries 
have alfo given denominations to mod^n 
villas ! In fancy we may contemplate a great 
variety ; but we mud not attribute fo much 
thereto as to fuperfede examination, or to 
fubvert probability. Lands were jgenerallv 
named before vineyards or orchards were 
planted ; alid although we deny not, that a 
few folitary inflances may be found, where ^ 
vicious tafte has fuperfeded judgment; the 
reader will perceive in every diftrifl of this 
kingdom, that pari/Iics and manors are denoted 
hy Jlrearriy hill^ valley, border, &c. : and that 
their names generally paint, not their little 
accidental embclliflimcnts and productions, 

but 
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Imt their great natural fituations and featurest 

3}it to return, 

.■ .. .' . * J ■ ■ 

In naming an ifland ^he term water \i ge^ 
neKally mc;ntioned. Thus in this very word 
ifland; the firft fyll^ible is denotes water ; 

land jfioine^ from the Gaelic wo;rd lann,. as has 

* ' • •* ' . • ' ' • » , , ^ ' . . 

be^ .already pbferv^d; aftd the compound 
term means tpafer luriS. 

On t&e >wbrd' A^ahn we ihuft ftate/that 
ft Wap^ntdike, in Holland, Liticolblhir^^ is 
termed^ v^4lkn'd^^ - This in^me meahs tbb l^^me 
T^tctXy 4&- jivalon. 4'*>& or ava, fi'omis^^the 
Jea or> tBater^ meaiit originally alike iti thele 
namesi : and as lann or lonn was Gaelic for 
land, Jonk and fanli were alfo fynonymes.-*-* 

Hence Jive/and, Avahn or Avahnn mean the 

*■'».'. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' .-*.'■ 

wafer oi^ je^ land. . 

Further to eflahlift the above we may en- 
quire the import of the word Holland, Ac- 
cordin^g to Camden , Ingulphus names it Hoi^ 
land* ^' It is, fays He, next the fea, and l^Jce 
Holland, in Grermany, is fo very moid in many 
places itnat a deep prjnt of one's foot remains, 
and the fi^rface itfelf fhakes^ if ftamped on. — 
Fronit whence it m^y feem to have taken the 
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tiame^ unlefs vrith Ingulphus one fhould call 
it Hoiland, and derive it from plenty of hay.'* 

*^ This and Holland^ continues he^ in the 
low countries agreeing fo exa£lly in their 
HtuaUon^ foil, and moft other circumftances, 
the original of the name is, without doubt, 
one and the fame. Mr. Butler's conjeflure 
drawn from the Saxon word hoU a wood, and 
that other from hay» feem both to have one 
and the lame obje6li^ againft them — that the 
foil does not favor it either ; at leaft not fo 
much as to render the place eminent for ei- 
ther, efpecially confldering its ancient fiate.'" 

In the introduflion av, au, ou, and 0/ will 
be found fynonymes for water. H originally 
was pronounced before, and in iime prefixed \o 
initial vowels; and hence 61 became hoU\ 
and Holland implies the lame as Aveland-^ 
the water land. 

The uncertainty of the true etymology of 
a place is fometimes great ; and as we have 
elfewhere faid, probability only in tranlla- 
tions is to be expeded : but againft rational 
evidence we ought not to enter the lifts. In 
the word tain we find denoted water and 
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K^ouniry: and in the words Avalon^nd^p^ 
plehy, rto fet ajfide the forbidden fruit, the great 
or littk appk^ the gUflen or ^/we gree/i, with 
Avalloc, and er;en the r/o^ of evil himfelC 
there feemed to be fome latitude for con- 
jeflure. 

Having (hewn tfie meanings of Inijboitrin 
and Avalon, \ fhall conclude with Hating, that 
Glaef-tinga'byrig feems to imply the water 
land town ; ;and to come from cais, clais, or 
ghis, (as in the introduction) water; tain^ 
land ; and burg written byrig, a town. 

Of the derivation of rivers and mountains 
by the ancients^ the following fpecimen i« 
taken from a little treatife) attributed to 
Plutarch. 

ARAR, now LA SAONE. 
*' Arar is a river in that part oi France, for- 
merly called Gallia Celtica, deriving the name 
from its being mixed with the river Rhoda* 
BUS. For its fall into the Rhofnee within the 
country of the Allobroges.* It was formerly 
called Brigulus, but afterwards changed its 

♦ Where now ftand the cities of Cbamberyf Si. Jean Mou» 
/ttre^ Geneva, and FUnne. 

T ft name 
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iiiiiAe tipoh this occafion. ^rar as he Wici 
hunting/ entering into the wood^ and thfere 
finding. his brother Celtiber torn in pieces by 
the wiW beafts, mortally wounded himfelf for 
gtiefj knd fell into this river ; ivhich from 
that accident was afterwards called by his own 
name Arar.'* 

*' tn this rivef there breeds a certafh lai^d' 
ii(h, which by the natives is called Calpsiea.— 
This fifh during the increafe of the moon ii 
White : but all the while the moon is in the 
Wane^ it is altogether black; and when it 
grows over bulky^ is> as it were, dabbed by 
its own fins. In the head of it is found z.. 
ftone like a corn of fait, which being applied 
to the left parts of the body when the moon 
is in the wane, cures quartain agues, as Cal« 

• 

liflheiies the Sybarite tells in his thirteenth 
book of Gaelic relations ; from whom Tima^ 
genes the Syrian borrowed his argument/* 

Near to this river Hands & mountain called 
LugdunuS) which changed its name on thiiS 
cccadon. When Momorus and jirtepomarus, 
were dethroned by Sejeroneus, in purfuance 
of the oracles command, they defigned to 
build a city upon the top of the hill. But 
when they had laid the foundation, great 

numbcufi 



tttittbers otttcntfs, mih their wings ejcpan^ed^ 
covered all the ncighbourintg trees. Upon 
which MotnoruSy beifig a perfon well IkUled 
in augury> called the city Lugdunum.* Foi? 
iaigori in th eir language fignified a craw ; and 
diiiium aWy fpacious hill or wide place'; as 
Clitophtm reports in his thirteenth book oif 
the building of cities. 

In the tranfiation of Mercator'i geography 
this city is faid to be derived '* by lome from 
Xugure, by others from Lucere, becaufe it 
ibndeth upon an hill> as a watch towre tnakethr 
fanfe^nd heere a lucent and {hyning profpe6l» 
Others againe^ will have the name thereof 
fetcht from Lugdo King oiCeltts. In anan« 
cient journal^ which was made from 6our« 
deaux unto Jerufalem^ in the later part there* 
of, ^his city is named Lugdunwn, which is in- 
terpreted in French : La Mont^gne defirit de 
hion-^the de/ired mountain oj Lyons. But it 
feemeth thofe fearch the orifiinal of it further 
which derive it from the Belgic, or Nether- 
Dutch-word luck, which fignifietli^;/«w ; fo 
that Lyons ihould have been a mountaine de* 
4icated to fortune.** 

♦Now in Engliib lyow, which the French wriie fiiord 

I 



I prefume not to enter into the hiftory of 
Ihis river, and its mountain, nor to explain 
the entertaining fables which their ftory. may 
contain : thefe may perhaps be found eluci- 
dated in hiflories of Lyons, or in books of 
Heathen Deities, to which unlike my authors 
I cannot refer the reader ; but my work de- 
mands that I ifaould explain i4^ar, Lugdimus^ 
Lugon, and l^on^ 

jArar then is derived from ar, a fynonyme 
cf av ox au water : ar in the ending of this 
word is an augmentative, and a fynonyme of 
oU great: Jrarwill therefor^ ipean the ^;mtf 
iffiaUr or Jlream* 

Lug comes like the river Lug, in Herefoid- 
fliire, from ug or uc a fynonvnie of oc water, 
which, with / prefixed, means lake or Jlream : 
or it may be derived from loch a lake. Dun^ 
or as latinized Dunum, means hUhfortrefs, or 
perhaps town ; and Lugdun or Lugdumim im« 
plies i\icjlream, hill^fortrefs, or toxxm. 

This place was firft built on a mountain 
pear the banks of the Saone ; but afterwards 
by '' L. M. Plancus enlarged greatly, and 
from the mountain upon which it was firft in« 

habite^^ 
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habited^ removed into the plain/* Lu^H 
may therefore be a contra6tion of Lugdon, 
and mean as above; or it may be another 
^ame for this city. If the latter, o/i may be 
an augmentative of ftream ; or it may mean 
diftriB, country ^ totvriy &c. The g was often 
pronounced as a y ; and hence Luyon or Lyon 
will mean in this cafe the great Jiream, or the 
^eam territory or flream town. 

Qf the ufiml Modes of rendering, into Engliib 

the Names of STREAMS, &c. 

The following obfervations deferve parti- 

. cular attention, as they relate to the ufual 

method of deriving rivers, towns, &c, in this 

. kingdom. 

Camden in his Britannia, page 747, Gib- 
fon's edition, fays "I cannot colijedture what 
might be the original fignification of the word 
Tav ; but it may be worth obfervation, that 
the moft noted rivers in South Wales feem to 
be from thence denominated. For befides 
that there are three or four rivers of that 
name ; the firft fyllable in Towy, Teivh and 
Dyvi feems to be but fo many pronunciatioxis 
of it; and for the latter fyllable I have elfe- 
wherc offered my conjeflure, that it only de- 
notes 



notes a river or perhaps water, ^ot \9q\iA 
it feem to me very . ^bfurd^ if any lhoifId.4er 
rive the river Thames from the fam^ orijgiiiat 
For fince it is pretty evident that the ^^lofnanjis 
changed Dyved, the ancient njame of this coi^n- 
fry^ into Dimetia ; and Kynedhan (4 tqan> 
name) into Cunotamu$ : and alfo tliat in many 
lyprds where the Latins ufe an xn^ the Britom 
have an n, as Finnus^ Firv ; Terminus^ Ter^ 
vin ; Amnis, Avon ; Lima^ JJiiv, &c it is 
not unlikely (confiderihg we find the word 
Tav ufual in the names of rivers ) that the 
Britons might call that river Tav, Tatpy, or 
TatoffS^ before the Roman conq^ueftt which 
they afterwards called Tamefis. And this 
feems to me more than a conjeflurej when 
we confider further, that the word r«» was 
according to the old Britiih orthography 
written Tarn, which ihews that not oqly Tav 
or Tqffl in Glamorgan (hire, &c, is originally 
the fame word with Thame or Thames ; but 
alfo that the Oreejc T^K/^e^ jn ti^oims is prpba* 
bly no other/* 
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In Radnorfhire, page 696, he alfo writes^ 
which ^ord ( the JVi/eJ tho* it be here the 
name of a river, feems to have been anciently 

'an 



an appellative either for river or water : for 
^ttibugh it be not ufed at prefent in that 
tente, nor yet preferved in anygloflaryor 
other books, yet I find it in the terminatioa 
of* the names of many of our riyens* , Ex.Gr. 
Lhugwy, Mynij^yf MowdHxay, Tawy, Towy, 
{fee** Now that this final fyllable wy, in thefe 
Barnes of rivers, is the fame as gwy, feenup 
mj^re than probable : in that we find the rivet 
T^wy, called in the book of LandafT Tiugui 
(tib Hoflia Taratir fuper ripam Gui ufque ad 
.^fiipam Tiugui, &c. ) and alfo the river Elwy^ 
.called Elgui. And that gwy and wy fignified 
water feems further to be confirmed from the 
names of fome aquatic animals^ as Gwyach^ 
Giach, Eog alias Oiog, Sec. This being grant- 
^ed we may be able to interpret the names of 
feveral rivers which have hitherto remained 
unintelligible : as LJiugwy clear water ; from 
'^Urug, which fignifies UgHt or brightne/ig 
J^owrdwy^ hud water , from Dwrdh noife: 
Edwy a fwift or rapid (breams from Ehed to 

Dr. Pry ce, in his vocabulary, Mr. Lewis, 
'formerly of Honiton, Dr. Borlafe, and all our 
^Vriters;^ agree with Camden in the above 

V principles. 
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prjaciplesj and all aflert that gz^, ug^ AOft^ 9§^ 
y and ij . in the endings of namesj mean xgmUpr 
m river. 

Of fhe Names bfMOl/NllilriW torlH^^ 

jWm^rfiKr/J^i^^ 
*' Tiie'ihoft cdMtottti vay of naming HBl 
fcey tayi^w By l/heaphffrs, dratf n'ftom ^ffie 
feveral parts oFihe huMan 1>ody . Thtts foUnit 
w6f e cairi^d y voeVTfild pateiy knglog a JkuB, 
ialfihkforefieady ctffw ttHe^^of thte jfktCi^ 
tineye-^lid, tlygad tmBye, rhpn'zn&fi, pMfm 
a motiihf pen Hit futad^'munngl thenk^, %r«idk 
an arm^Brbri flie Iteifl, k&ft Hxt^befft/iHuH *ftfe 
hip, tevaniVie tuifc, ijlftiys'ihe j/Me, dorOinSk 
bidtdtJciefgaif^ leg, aYid tr(»d "zfoM.'^^^ltimi, 
reader/ BaVe' we Metiph(>ri(^^ ^ti^Pli^ieA^ 
neaJ to foot \ 

-Camdeii^ in iris reafoiiM|§ 0n Ibe mmh 
Tm, Tiv, Tau, Tarn, &c. is'neirly CMteEt; 
afnd it is rather fiirptifing, wtAMt the kawf^ 
ledge of their derivations, that he ihoidd haw 
gueffed fo corre£Uy ; but in the meaning oJF 
Jf^9 ^!/> y» ^^^* ^n the ending <yf4V«ml», he 
>vas not rd happy : fbr if 'Tisftr w TVtrneMi 
t»ater or fiver ; alid piy, tty; y/&c.* i»4fcrtlJd 
rivdt alio; then Tivguy would be tautology* 

The 
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The River WYE, and the Diminutives GWY, 

Wy,BI, &e. 
The firft word, as we had no » naty in the oli 
IjSfn^a^ Qf tht» wuptry^ rnufli Hy^ t>een fffi- 
^nally writt^tt »»<?, which ^cpftrd[ing to Lhijyd 
impliesL^^tei.: t>litthe a^je£|ive , and dimi? 
autive i, with the prefixes g-a?, gulh^ &c. as in 

gUjS £19^^ 2i> 'ftc^ implies. liltWi lov; ibaU 
low, Jkit. 

■ 

•• . • • .... • • 

, ^l^iread^r wU ne^dily gr?nt that towps for 

QC^Q m^jns; aA4 J^^tjhe^ a^d the lands 
fn>ilo4 thiem^ gfiflsi^lly 190!^ their n^mes 
fron th^iitfiedin^ 9a wjueji they yrere fjtuated. 
HiQll|ceif Ibji nam^ pf theC^ flre^i^and jtheir 
i^qcmyni^ hay.^ been unknown, he will not 
jbc fmprifgd i^f au(ihors have fail^ in th^r de- 
lavations. The fpUpwing exai;npl.e ihews our 
%fgssj \x^^^ opqjwiat^ace with etymology : 

HONITON. 
'** Prom TJpottery, feys Mr. 2*ewis in M». 
PoTwhele^s hift. views of DevoHj the river 
iOtter defcends ta Honkon^ wbiob may ^be'de^ 
riyed from the Britiih words Cw^ztun, L e« 
QppidumCminxAquss^^Cwh fignifyyig dogs^ 

Vi and 
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iktidff water. The only di^culty is about c^s 
being changed to. ^/^ 

'^ Moft probably, fays Mr. Polwhele, Homtofi 
took its name from Orniert'V^tun^^pfndufH 

jFraxinea^ Aqux, a town on an silh riven" 

'I 

-* '^Tbename ofHoniton is of ^ob&urje pty-. 
mology, fays another author in the 66d ypU; 
9f the gentleman's magazine. Ton fignifies 
an habitation, a town ; horn in the oliil4or« 
man French fignifi^ the fame as Aon/e does- 
noW, that IS ^m^ or difs^rads. An ibid' le- 
gend relates, that at a certain time klnioft alf 
the women of the place were barren, sirtd of 
courle childlefs ; tWt, to remedy this evil, 
they were enjoined by the priefis to repair to 
St. Margaret's chapel, and pafs otie Whole 
day and night there, in prayer, when by means 
of a vifion they would becomfe pregnant ; ^nd 
the faint never abufed their confidence.— 
The anns of idle borough, which are fmgular, 
fieem to ajAude ;o fomewbat of this kin4* 
though perhaps of a Saxon o|:igin. It repre- 
fents a pFegnant JFemale in 4evotioQ to an 
idol aufpicious tP parturient women, an ob;. 
fte^c hand above, a ^oneyfuckle beneath, 
the Whole furrounded by beads. There is 

nowf 



lipw^ however^ no QccaHon for any iavooa-^ 
iion to the faint ; the honi, or fliame anct 
dif grace, of the town, being Idng fince com- 
pleatly done away/* Mr. Polwhele, in the 
hiftory of Devon, gravely correfls Mr. Fel- 
thara on the word honi : but the reader who 
' tnices King Lud to Lndgate, who has vifited 
l(is at Paris, and who has examined the arms 
of Hertford, heeds no more doubt the truth 
of this Legend, than the* propriety of Ac de» 
jrtvations of Honjitop which precede it. 

An, on, or un, in the compofition of names 

for ftream, is Gaelic for water; and in the 

di£libnaries of this language there is no A, 

although before nouns of the feminine gen^ 

der beginning with a vowel,* h is as ftrongly 

exprefTed in the Irifh as in the EngHfh,— r 

^ence Honiton ( in doomfday book Hanitone 

znd Hunilone) was written *4nitone^ Oniton€, 

or Unitone^ and pronounced Hanitone, Honi^ 

tone, or Hunilone, In time the h was prefixed 

;in writing. Han or kon then Qieans water or 

fiream ; icr y is Gaelic for little or /hallow. 

^nce the rivers On^eif or Onei/; in Salop, and 

in Hertfordfliire ; the Un^es a ftream^ and 

• r 



Umfi ki Cornwall. After n the letter d was 
often addfd ; and hence the river Ande^ ih 
Hamfihire. To thefe we might add En-iah, 
in CqrnwsklU and the Inny, in Ireland. The 
woids born and brooke were often fubjoined 
by (hie Saxons to fmall flrearas ; and hence 
Ji^ewife Hon^cy broohe. Honey born, &c. I 
have now proved that Honiton implie« in 
&rrT£E WATSft LAND AUD TOWN. The parifii 
}i» Qn a fnatall fiream. 

To ihew that i or y in tifae endings of BomM 
^i^otes little, fliallow^ low^ &c. I may ehu* 
Merate the Greedy, the Bovy, the Tinny, the 
jy^^ the fl(?c%, the Cary, the Co/^, t^ 
JVfetfx;;^, the Toreyy the 0%, the Berry, the 
Covry^ SiCJC. in Devon ; in each of wbicb tl^e 
^ in the ending denotes a little or JhalUm 
jkeam* The fraall iireams of the whol^ 
Jiingdpm ending in / oxy, might be produced 
to corroborate this Angular/ and hitherto^ uiw 

l^own fa£t 

Before I proceed it may be nece^ry to 
nientidn that prevroufly to the year 1000, pp 
and y were not found in old MSS.^«— thtft. g- 
was formerly fbmfetimes' pronounced as y^^^ 
and in the mid4!Cf pf wprds^ if 2/ -follows g, it 

muft 
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inuft be -often omitted fays Lhuyd. ApA»g 
ttus author Intimates ''That the Britons an- 
dfently ittfeited g in the middle of words, 
fometimes out of regard to detiTation/mfl 
ibmetiin£s4n imitation ^ the ^me prthogra- 
flky wmeo^arily, writing Tm>J» Tagui ; My* 
Wff, Mingm^ &c." " i/was alfo, he layjs, 
fMronouncted 3$ 7 or// as /i^/ was read FjaV 
In his jCornilh ^g];ammar be fays '' It retaine^I 
this .pronunciation in all ages^ and has be^n 
4his.laft century confined to it alone/' Hence 
.theaiis g may not haTo been always in this 
^ending ;'.^& w juid ^ could not be j and as // 
^uad i* were , pronounced generally alike; i 
€»|y which formerly fupplied the place of j^^. 
4vas necejfary in this final fyllable. But we 
tuve.feen that / took prefixes ; and gu, w, i, 
&c. were prefixes only, in Lugvy^ Dowrdzcji, 
fEahcy, liviguiy&ic. 

Of Places in VALUES, or on PLAINS, 
I fliall give one inllance only. 

D AWLISH or DAUUSH, . 
*A village on the coaft of Devon.. In 

ft 

doomfday book Doulis ; the is pronounced 
4/h. S before and after e and / in the jGaelic 
j^ equivalent to^^ in lEngliih : thus Raidis 

Gaelic 
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{Safdie is liadipi in Engliih. This place hsil 
been luppofed to imply '^ Dufflui^ the deep 
promontory; or DoIis» a fruitful mead in -a 
hottom; or by a river fide/* 

*^DoIe by the Britons^ fays Sirhmes, \k 
called a plain or valley, lying to the fea or a 
river J atid Ninnias, an ancient Britifh writer^ 
laySj Caefar fought a battle on Dolei and 
from which the city Dole, in Armorica^ hath 
its name ; and all from Daula, a plain in the 
rhoenician." But this village is likely to 
have taken its name from its valley. Dal in 
the Gaelic is a plain field or dale. The a waS 
pronounced as in call or fmall, nearly as au: 
and hence Daulijh, very appropriately for its 
lituation^ wiU mean the littk dale. We have 
fome towns on plains beginning with this 
praenomen. In Ireland many na mes of place^a 
are derived from the plains on which they are 
fituated; but there are few fo named in 
£ngM« 

TOPSHAM, Devon, 
- ** Derived by Baxter from Koppa-Sea-Ham, 

Oppidum ad caput Maris** — comes from doh 2l 

Ihream. D and / are convertible, as are alfo 

b and p. Hence dob and top may mean flreath 

— otherwifc. 



afo iwater, c3ianged to m and ot^ 
ivfth i prefixed, will compofe this praenomfa, 
ftani is 'border. or village* 

MAMHEAD, MAM TORR, &c. 
Mamhead (in doomfday -book Mameord) 
pronounced Hi II ^Mamyeord, is derived by au-» 
ftors from mam^ mother, and head peace ; 
and Mamhead, which took its name from the 
end of Haldon, a promontory overlooking the 
iea, the leftuary of the Exe, and the country 

jFar around/ has been rendered jnctJier peace f 

* 

Not.fq would a (pe£lator on the ^p of thif 
hill render the compound wprd. A handfo.nie 
lione obelifk was, in the laft century, ere£led 
here; 'but the warring elements ^havefliivercd 
from 'the column and bafe large pieces of 
their contents; and in time total defhnClion/ 
but for fome* friendly repairs, mu id inevitably 
imfue. 

^0£ tbe^mreck fcattored around, tbjs bpildtngj 
«a%r p/Nwr^ opould .not be the.a^«nt; .^p$l 
yetMam Ton, in:DQrbyihire, is ^Ifo ren^^r^ 
Mother tarr^ ^aud that too ;by very i^tC. 
Wtep? J ^ 



But mam is Gaelic for hill ; and eardiftovH, 
Hrr, is end, head, promontory. Sec. Hence 
JUameord is the hill end or promontory«**«^ 
I ihould render Mam Ton Peak HilL 

HENNOCK, 
l^eyond HaMony has been tranflated Old 
imi; but the (ituation of the new one is not 
stcorded. This pariih has been derived from 
the Welfh hen old, and the Iriih cnoc a hill : 
but thb Welfii and Iriih connection is no^ 
like many others, a happy one. Hennock in 

* 4 • . 

doomfday book is written Hanoch and M^ 
fiechf and com^ from the Gaelic Amack, ft 
hill, or rather hill country. 

BUCKIAND, BUCKFASTLEIGH, TOTNES^ 
Lie on the river Dart. From bucks or 
deer, or from the tenure of Bocland, are the 
two firft, and all other places^ bej^nning witb 
luck, derived by our etymologifts. But thefo, 
fmall unconnected portions of land, adjoining 
others evidently named from the itream^ 
abounded not more with bucks than other 
parts ; and were named before the tenure of 
Bocland was known. jB^^^ in the na'mei? of 
}ands on ftreams, is derived from ock or Uck 
^ater. We have many ftreams named Beck 

and 
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and Set:fy, and the river Bache in Montgomc^ 
fyfliire. A, o, and u were written indifcrimi« 
pztelySache, Back, or Buck will therefore 
mean the fame; a&d Bucklan^ the fiream 
land. 

- Buek/afikigk, in doomfday Buckfefire, 
IMmes alfo from 6uck a dream. Fes was dee- 
med from Jais^ and this from <i£f an hill, in 
the fame manner as Jeithe, the Gaelic for hillj 
cornea from aithe changed to eithe. Tre and 
fir are derived from tir land. . Leigh is a 
tran|btion of tu', and means in this, as well as 
in other place^^ land only. 

Totnes, in doomfday Totenais, and in other 
{>!acea THonais, is faid in the MS of Devon* 
Aire parifhes^ to be literally the town oj 
Joxes ! Leiand thinks its name Dodne&j and 
(hat it fignifies a rocky farm. 

^ Totnes vel Totonais, fays Skinner in his 
Etymologicon^ in Com. Dev. fortean a Fr. 
Totene^ Polypus Pi/cis qui crebo ibi capitur." 

But Totenais may be derived from ad water, 
clianged to at and ot, with / prefixed : we 
have the river Taud ; and as dqb a ftream 
^oqies from dobhar, fo dot will come from 

V « dothar. 



iothtr, which is flream alfo. Dpt aad M arf 
lynoiiymes. En or on in the names of places 
ineans generally land. Ais is Gaelic for hill, 
and means alfo a fortrefs. J^eas is a fortified 
Iiill — Totenais will therefore imply the ftceaitt 
hill or fortrefs land — Totneas the ftream for- 
tiAed hilL Bat if cti in totok l^ttU be an 
Augment of flream, then Ti^<mm vf&M 4iVk 
ply the great ffaream hill or ibitnefff. 

tiARROW, Middlefex— HALLOW, Worce(:. 

teifliire. ■ ; '^ ' ' " 

The firft is fuppofed (o be derived from the 
tvord arroto, and this old warlike inllrument 
is ufed for arms of this place : but tTie ety- 
mon of this name is mi an hill» changed to at* 
Ou ox ozo has been ihewn to be aq angmett i 
ajrou or arrow will therefore imply the great 
or high hill; The h was a prefix as in Hal* 
don. Au, an hilL may silfo be change^ to 
alt and allow or hallow will mean the fame as 
wtdto or harrowm 



r 



• 6ARNSTAPLE, BARSTABLE, &c. 

The Roman name of this firft place is fup« 
feofed to be written by the Monk ofRavenna 
Ajpaunaris. Baxter alters it to Aber-n&^uifc^ 

which he interprets the rnouth xyfthe^htbr^ 

■'■'' - • • . * . •■■•.. '*••? ' • ■. '■■ - ■ ^^* J 
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r Th^ tQW9 is iltuite4 about tw^K^ )dH^ 
itosa the raputb of the barbour a]t the cqjv' 
fiuence of the Tau, and a fmall Qream iiaiM4 
the Teo. Barn comes from Baun, the r in- 
ferted inftead of the «, and means Jfream.^^ 
Wt have the Barn-ey, a fmall fiream hi York-^ 
Ifclre J and Barnford, in Lancafbire^ near Bofct 
toll. JBiir, in Barjiaik, comes from an ai| 
biDj changed to «ry with b prefixed. 

Staple or ^^W? has not been given an ap- 
f^ropiiate etymon, and is generally fuppofed 
f o mean a war*. Baxter fays *' it comes from 
^ftahulUm, which is the fame as flatio^ But 
jK^/xk or Jlahie was originally derived from the 
Gaelic vford^a, a ftand, ftation, or fettle* 
xnent ; and Baile a tride : h^xice ^uUe ot fiapk 
lyill mean the tribe, fetilen%ent^ pr /oQp/7^ wbicb 
was perhaps their mart or market. 

In like manner a JlalU njay be d^veil 
from Jla a fiand, and /«?// a horjt \ whic^ 
^ill mean literally a At?)^^ ^aiirfli 

The Gaelic word for fiand wag ^^jhdi 
^d hence our word Head in towm' mmq^w* 

I find no ground for fuppofing B$rnjiaph 
Hpaunmst The derivation of 4ber^ or more 

juttljfT 
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JuAly Aierr or Abearr, though fo common t 
Damej a word in Wales^ hath not been exr 
plained. 

Ah Is wat€t or J^reff^m^ and is derived from 
t*o ; and err or earr is the e/^/j conclufion, tail, 
limit, boundary. Hence many fmalij as well 
^ large^ boundary rivers, may havje the adjun^ 
err^ earr^ or the contra6lioh erj in their pamesp 

APPLEDQRE, 
In doomfday book Apledore, ieems to be 
derived from av or ap flream, aU or oU great^ 
or al or el bor^er^ and dorja, dwelling ; and to 
mean the great water dwellifkg, or the wakT 
border habitation* 

TIVERTON and DAVERTON, Devon^ 
Not much unlike Biddiford, which is ren* 
dered By*thfe-Ford, is Tiverton faid to mean 
Twi'ford'town, from having a Aream on each 
](^e of it. Tw} and tiv h^ve bjpien accounted 
fynonymes ; ))u;t tm is allowed to mean two ; 
and tafo varied to tiv is known to mean Ilream* 
7wifordton and Tiverton are therefore not 
fynonymous names. Er in Tiverton means 
border^ and the whole name the ftream bor* 
der land or town* 

paverton. 



JDaverton, now written Thorvcrton, is nn^ 
4ered ^' through the land and town/' and ^' a 
thoroughfare ;''* but fuch explanations are a 
burlefque on etymology* From the deriva« 
tions already given, it evidently appears, that 
at a very early period fome general principles 
vete devifed for natning the hinds, and the 
fettlettients upon them : their denominations^ 
ds I have rendered them, proclaim this truths 
Let the reader try every other mode for ex* 
plaining their appellations : among thefe let 
bim have recourfe to the rules of Mr. Lhuyd 
in Baxter's gloffary, Mr. Whitaker's method 

If 

of trying all the Celtic languages, for dilco* 
vering etymons, which were given front 
one only, or to fome other method ; but let 
him avoid Aeering meM wide of truth* 

Such Explanations as I have quoted, and 
which have been neceflarily given to elucidate 
the prefent ftate of our knowledge in the ety« 
mology of proper names, feem at firft fight 
to have been felcBed to expofe author's. 
But the reader who thinks thus, will find 
his great miftake, when he comes to the 
names of provinces, and great towns. In, 

thefd 



thefts fie fffn Tecognire the fame fancies 2t)4 
Afurdities repeated in expTanations i and the 
fkmt ^ general princi'pks" more firohgly ma- 
nifefting their truths and demonftrating their 
agreementi tvith the features of nature. 

jDm, from at; or tav^ is fiream ; ^ i» bor-* 
der^fte.; and /(vs is land or etown^ gs^iewB 
ia Afliburton* 

The SEVERN. 
'^ You tvill, fays Mr. Evans, in st late tour 
itato iValeSj perhaps expe£l fome account of 
thebrigin of its name; but conHder how ha« 
gardoua nen to tonjeEture, when the rnofl 
able antiquaries have racked their brains in 
Vain^ and candidly owned themfelves at the 
inoft perfeO: lofs refpefting its derivationf— 
Vide Camden^ Lloyds and (Pennant/' J 0kUI 
therefore have occaOon to bog the 'readei^t 
pardon^ Ihould I foil in this attempt. 

*11ie Severn is derived bv Malcolm in his 
antiquities, as well as by feveral other writers^ 
ttom Ji6 Gaelic for ilrong, or ixom foobh 
v^S^ngt and rian the fea. But the confiruc** 
tbn tff Mr* Malcolm's own language, th? " 

"^aelici 
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.0wlicr demands m old i&mes, /^tbatthe Tirip^i 
jftaDtive fhould precede the adjeSive^ Now 
Jab, f&Vt or feo is water or fifeam, and rian 
the little fea ;. and hence the little fea ftream 
Vould be a tranflation of Ptploiriy's Sabrikna. 
|h like manner might the Tamiffk mean the 
little fea/ from tamh the fea, and w a di- 

, • . " : . . ......■•.- ^ • 

minutive. Thus alfo as amli, av, ov^ and oh 
«av be confiderefd the fea, thie.tWy would 
inean the little fea ; and be fo named to fhew 
the vaft fize of the mouth of itsiiream^ ^s 
syell ^ of the Rreamitfeif. 

* ■ • 

'General Vallancey. derives the Severn fromi 
^Jkb a divjfion^ and ranh a word of the fame 
meaning,^ ^ Hence, fays he, the Severn a 
boundary river.'' But two divifions imply 

not one fiream. 

. ■*. , ■ *•■•.. 

V The Komans, from whom Ptolomy received 
Ae name in his geograpKy, latinized th6 u 
Md«( of the Britons by b in various inftances^ 
«0 ^htch our aothoxs have not attended.*^ 
Hence the ftream mi^ht originally . be pro-' 
fiounced or written Savrian or Saurian. The 
iito latinizing, ibmetimes inferted' by thefe 
people, was by the ancient Britom omitted^ 
Thus a river in Ireland was named SuUtanus 

W or 



af Sauran ; & the Severn too was mbfl WVxtVf^ 
from what follows^ fo named by the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. 

The Welflij after the time of the Romans^ 
changed the Irifh f into h^ and called this 
fiream Havren i in which iiame the /infetted 
by the conquerors of the Britons, is fupprefs- 
ed. It appears therefore that the river, in 
the time of the Romans, might, by the na- 
tives, be written or pronpuqccd Sw^ran o% 
Sauran, At what time, or by what fteps, it 
became Severn^ we need not enquire ; but it 
is plain that the r in Savran was tranfpofed to 
form Savarn; and from the mutability 6{^ 
to tf, the name became finally Severn^ 

In many words a tranfpofition of liquid of 
pther letters hath, from various circumftancesj 
taken place : thuis bryn Wdfli for hillock; is 
in Armoric beru^ The £ngli(h word crifp was 
formerly written, and now is at fome places 
pronounced cyrp^. The ajp pr afpen-/r«e 
was written aep^, as ftill pronounced. A var 
Tiety of other infiances may be foutid in 
Lhuyd's archaelogia, which prove that Savran 
jgaay have become Severn, from the mptation 
pf yowels, and tranfpofition of the r. 

Having 



' HaVittg^ followed this name from Sairistnu 
to Severn, through the neceflary fteps, t Ihall 
briefly ftate, that, independently of the Mn^ 
' dent name, the reafon of its fpelling may be 
thus, mudi more doncifely, fliewn : Sev^ i$ 
ftream ; and an, or its fynonyme nun changed 
to tff/i, means great* ;' arid the Sevam, nov^ 
Severn, means the great Jlreim. 

The TAMES. 
The word tarn means ftream ; and the 
Tames appears from the Monk of Ravenna to 
have* been anciently nained Tamion or Tai-' 
man, that is the great Jlream. It was alfo 
n^med Tamefa, Tamefis^ Tamifa, Sec: 

Augments, which have hitherto been tin« 
noticed in our old names^ .except )a our in* 
trodu6tion, are of (fuantiiy, or of magnitude^ 
The firft are fu^ch as exprefs ,oUr plural num«* 
bers : the fecond are fuch as are applicable to 
large Areams, hillsj Sec. In the languages of 
Europe e^ is an old plural ending : but many 

^ Id General Valkncey's tn&K Inftances of feu, jcv, fuv 
are fiiewn to mean water in various parts of the world.-— 
Thde ivords are derived as in our introda^ion; ^m /n;, ev, 
eVf &Ct with / prefixtd. 

W « plural 
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plural torminations have beea proved in <^is 
\ioik to be Gaelic aqgmentsand diminutiyesu 
Thus on kk, Taimon isao augment: ^nd e^ii| 
Twus. maj have been alfo an augment, or a( 
corruption of one* On this head> howeveri 
there n^ be two opinions: die onefupf 
ported Ip^ plural endings of the Welih^ On^ 
nifh^ and other languages; the other by ^i^ 
jeBives, or augmentatives and diminutwes of 
the OLD LANGUAGE ofrivenyhiUs, &c. 






On die one pa|t> there ^ill appear .narnqp 
neither exprefltng .die properties of fireafos^ 
^or exhibi^ng often the endings of the wordi, 
in the or^//zd/ fpeech. Oir the Qther^ M^^ 
will be (hewn in the denominations of ftreams 
dieir cbaia£ler8 ^nd relation, in words df^he 
aboriginel tongue. Tbe f eafon of things will 
j^ppear lon the one hand^ from die fenfe df 
the i^ompound term. T4ie- impropriety <>a 
the other, from employ tng ti general and un^ 
fit name for^a ilream, wHioh requires a woi4 
of particular^ and appropriate import. 

It may not be here amifs to remark, tRat 
oir, hem, or iorder ha^ been written uairi 
and no doubt (as a, o, and u were written in-r 
difcriminately) air; juAJToMiV^ the Gaelic 

^" ' •'' for 
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fyt^nMe^^dcc is written ais in.the Z>/it^fsi.tit 
San : and tbi& ending feems to fhew that {oraq^ 
iMch augmi&ntvwas on^e ufed in laige Aseams* 
infteadofe^. 

Tarn medsisjiream ; and as diminutives in 
in, ett, ill, ell, er. Sec. form from analogy and 
languages, augments in an, vtt, all, vU, or, ar, 

iS^c. lo the diminutive is (as. a, o, and u were 

■ «. • "■ • 

indifcriiifiiiiately ufed) may forxp^ps, as^ or^^^ 
as.augmentatives. Os, as,^ ox us^^ss andi(( 
^ commutable, may have alfo. com^ fromt 
cU, or ot^ which is a )aio>vn augmentative^ 
pofifix. In the Spaniih alfo Azo is an aMg* 
ment. In the Italian Azzo. Ptolomy in the 
Tim^ yiniffi ii^ySi^perbaps for A/o^ More* 
MN^F ^j!^ and u have been commonly changed 
in the names ^ rivers to e and i : and a haA 
been oalljgd from its changing fo often to a 
th$ mutable vowel in the languages of En^s 
rope, Hence the Savran became eariy the 
Ha:oren, and fince the Severn ; the: Tamat 
has become the Tamer ; the Vijiulayff^ixttl^ 
the Aiifur, Aufer ; the Lwpia, Lippe ; the 
Lamiim, Lafnen ; the Ifira, I/ere; theijra- 
rumna, Garone ; the V{forgis,: Wejer; thq 
Oufe, Ifis ; the Phafis, lejjo; the li^naB 
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Eden: ifae Oenus, Inis^ Sec. Hence t&e 
Taiman^ Tamos, Set. may have become the 
TaxcSj and may mean the fame as Tainwfh 
the 6BEAT and deep stream. 

The TOWY, TEIVI, and CONWY, 

OB THE 

TOBroS, TUEROBIUS, and TISOBIUS. 

IftheDanubius be pronounced as in diat 
article fiated^ the Tobius in Wales muft an* 
ciently have been pronounced Tou ;* the T0- 
EROBius or DuEROBius^ DuctO ot Duerou, as a 
river in Portugal ; the Toisobius or Txsobius, 
Tifou. 

According to all our writers'; the ToMusis 
BOW the Towy, and it is apparent, frotn what 
has alreadv been faid/ that the i in the firft 
JSasse was ufed in latinizing the word) for u i 
' and if in this fo employed, the fame may be 
inferred of the other two. The Duerou i» 
faid to be the Teivi, and the Toijou or Tifitt 
the Conwy. • 

* Thuft the Dart 9 formerly Dur, was written b; Rkhard 
of Cirenccller Durius, The lake on which Centa ttaod, which 
muft have been written Ccn, was latinized Ccnius* 
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Let us {ee how thef/e names may be reti« 
4ered. The Tou means thp firtsaxu The 
Duerou, from dour water, and ou great, the 
great ftream. The Ti/ou from /Vafynonyme 
of it, id, or ad, water, with t prefixed, as at 
Tijjjington, on the river Dove, will imply the 
great ftream alfo. But Towy, Teivi^ 4nd 
Conwy are diminutive n6uns, and anfwer not 
to the Tc^ius, Diferohiiis, and Toifobius^-^ 
Moreover it flio;ild be obferved, that of thefe 
rivers, the Tobius means the ftream only^ and 
the others the great ftream, whilft the Tobitx^ 
i^ the greateft of the tln'ipe. 

There are two ways of accounting for thft 
departure from the ufual way of denominating 
large dreams : one may arife from corrupt 
tion, on account of the Welfh ufing diminu- 
tives in fo great a number of Ihallow ftreaois^ 
as belong to this priricipalify ; the other from 
pronouneing and writing contrary td cuftotai 
the ud& ior y*, and in either of thefe ctStHj, 
not difcriminating like the anciehtSi betweeo 
their large and fmall flreams. 

-J have imagined that the Tueroiius in Pto- 
Jomy is the Tozcy: but as I have taken no 
pains to examine this maturely, it is here 

mentioned 
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"nrfenliotted •' » i hftit which maj^ reft on no 

||ood foundation. - 

• ' . .■■■'■■..'.■. 

TheALEANUS 

^ Has bi^n given to the Danmonii, and plac el 

£or the Ax ; but ^ is a fynonyme of mip ot 

Wi: and. aen or aun vras pronounced the faai^ 

^Ms on :. benoe it is the Avon in Hamlhlre.. ' 

NEWTON, NYMETON, &c. ' . 

JVei/, /z^u'^ and nem, derived from dv watef« 
changed to ev^em, euj and ew, with /z prefixed; 
tinpltjl^ flreatn. We have the rivers JVkv 
ern, Neb^ Nef^in^ Kern, and Chew* JVerii 
9»4 ^j/m are fynpnymes ; and ^ and fome« 
times e, are diminujLives : hence J^m-^^tam. 
ivill imply the little ilream town. In the MS 
qf Devonlhire panlh^s ^his is rendered JVinv* 
famihmdt , Our JSTewtons may not always 
i^ply new towQs> as we underfls^nd the term,, 
Ifji^y ^re generally built on fireams« anda. 
few of them m^y ie very old fettlements^ and 
4f?iyed frpm the water near which they are^ 
built. 

.., LEA, LEY, and LEIGH 

, Axe frequently derived from Lga waten«r^ 
Thus Leigh^land^ ^ di(b:i£l in Som^rfetj.memt^ 
%eam landt Lyton, on the river Lea, is the 

town 



tqwo iind patifh ' on^ that firisam. Leighton^ , 

on the Dee^ means the ftream town. A lake ^ 

■ . .. ^ 

in Slapton parifli^ Devon, is called Slapton* 
LbAj, which implies Slapton lake. And in ge^ 
neral "whcineVel^ si territory is nanied fronl a 
ifareamon* its border, the land of the di(tri£l, 
though not expreffed, is underflood. Juft fo ' 
When pariffi^ take their name$ from hills, " 
tnefe only are mentioned, thonghthe whole 
dl(tri£h af^ cotnprehended. The greater 
pktt of the parilhes in Devon, ending in^ 
Ireigh, ai^ on ftreams ; and in doomfday book 
inafty^^ere written without any pi'aenomen. 
Zjcigh may I conceive alfo imply hilJ, from 
Jlighe an hill, changed to £/g/2c, with / pre« 
fixed. 

Should we examine theii the names ending 
itt Leigh, they would be found originally de- 
rived from the water or hills on which they 
ali^ fituated ; but thefe in time became the 

■ 

denominations of the lands around, and of 
the villages and towns upon them* Hence 
We find Ley, Lay, Lea, or Letgh implying 
land and town ; and Lea land, formerly wa» 
ter or hill land, and which lying on water or 
Wi hiUs, was generally uutilled, became in 

X time 
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stAeet. 

TEe word./r€r/ is £aid» by Sir. Whittker 
and others^ to come from the. latin: Jkutwhte^ 
a iianied wajr : but I perceive no leaibn, toft 
{iijjipofiBg;tlurtV2rfi£/j ¥r}Hch ift a name gwesh 
td SQW])^ Qf' our./^Mzcsnevier jgaved^* (botddk 
have beeik gfnerallj. darlved, from^ theBcH^ 
mxi language. In the. 6aelic Btmi or., 
Jlriut is- a ^i»e«f oriiA^E;^ ands froia tbii? I- 
cc^ceive- aurviM>prd.^itf€< is, derived. In.£ke. 
mapner fire^Bfl^ and J^rw^v^ett, derived:^erar 
hi^ Urigfml^ fiwi. the Gaelic j^wohiimt 

STOK3S^ 

l^m is: anotiier axticlct which . exbilHtar a^ 
T6r^ extraordinary ^nfiaiiGeL of .obv inattenuoA* 
lA not examining^^the lan^i^jwhich obfidO'* 
€d iii^ this kingjiosti beforeihe Saxoainvafio^ i^ 
acMiof our ctedulU]( in trufUng to Sa^pn 
diSionaries* &p terms,, ^hick tbele p.eos|b 
a|^ar neverto; baveunderftood* 

the woi^ ^U isr al^^yi ififerf1«jd 6\J^ SBt 
old vrofiT 5/«?^ tfrbich ifr I'esdfetW JSfeitty 
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^iiapljr a %M»gpi3 Jthougb 19 W^ di^i^^rbip 
-there ut bo fueb ^K^ktia|{<w. By oth^i]^ it jg 
'fTCndereci^ as mentioned above^ 2i place; but 
•«f yhat kind etymologilts have not informed 
ifi^, and (lie word is to this day unexplainejtl. 

. )Stch in ihe afw^ of j^accs jeooy n^^lii 
jftmmn ox kiR : th^ firfi may Iff iitiiwedifpSi 
Mthe pr 0cft€f svater^ .wit^i* fi ^tSiyt^fA as in tb^ 
i^rfieer MoU, Cambr!4g^tre« TJmi f^9iv^ 
JStofli .Ae Ga^Uc wqcA Stwie, fowlpun^sael 
2Airdd^ai»undhiUjorjproinQi»toi^^ 'Mteiwr^ 
ill ilmifland msixky viflagi^s atiil .lo{«nsjQ^mQi 
:^Bkt, ^tiiatod ^llhiefLy jsm y»ter fod jut btU^ : 
^inmi|p thole onftivaiss wa migltf sieation 
i«Ni8fr. .(K'lfaoff jQix Jhills^ Aestixti ixom aighe 
*#n Jufl> xii^ngoi td 6%i^j. .qaq[^, with^ pf e- 
.Igxed^ are Stoke^ in Suffolk^ near M«y!anri» jM 
^tc^e-Gilfordj inrGlouceflerlhire^ near Brif- 
rt0l. In Someffet there h a paf|lh najncd 
J^prth $t^: fHfe dilh-ift lias an elevatd.d 
^oiiff rf land, C4ll^ Morth ^t6tt Sfoa, On 
.^i<5h lA an extetffiVe.profpeSt. TJotv l^ofth 
iSfa^iBraw 0ii niean nothing except Npl'fh 
Wn Brd W. But iSfofe having been fhe riaiiie 
{forfyVs zndSor Jireams, became the appdla- 

X ft tion 
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lion for the lands and the vi/hger upon ihenl^ 
<ind hetice Stoke may mean village or terrr- 
tory, but the word is derived as aboveC * 

- Mr. Whitaker, in his hiflory of MaocheflcT* 

«« • > ■ ■ 

fays that STOCK/;or/ was denominated fronj 

« - " . » 

the woods around it. And in this inflance 

the learned writer has the authoritv of -Dr. 

it 

.Pryce on his fide/who in his Comifli vocabu- 
lary renders CulfloJce, on the Tamar, ^^ hard 
Jlock' and '* hard oak r But Cal may alfo 
^mean ilream^ and Sioke an hill ; and theCb an* 
,fwer very appropriately to the (ituati'on df 
the place^.which is on a round hill nearly futi- 
rounded by the river. Sonie uncertainty 
however arifes from the words Cal and Stake. 
I have mentioned that 5/^£e may-mean \ini« 

- ter as well ^ hill : and Cal is a fynonyme of 
Cau an hilL 

It is now fo many centuries l^nce that .tlvc 
old wor^ Sloe, a ftock, rpot^ poft, or pillar, 
was firft confounded with Stoke^ originally .a 
ilream^ and Sfuaic an hiU^ that this ajttempt 
to explain thefe terms, and to fugged, realon* 
able dillinflions, may not bp eftee.med unap-? 
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♦ • ■ BEAR, BERRY, BURY, &c. - 

- • Diftrifls derived names from the bordera of 
hills and rivers : thus Beare is derived from 
earr, ear, cr, or or «r, border, end, tail, heacl^i 
pr promontory, \vith b prefixed. We have 
Beer or Beare ^ at Seaton, fiiuated on the bor- 
der of the fea ; Beerferris and Rockbeare, oil 
thie borders of rivulets or dreams ; and Ken^ 
iijbeare and AijJeJbeare^ on the borders oT 
Tiills. 

, Mr. Collinfon, in hisbiftory of Somcrfct, 

linder the head of Beer Crocdrnbe, fays '* \Vl^ 

will not conceive the name of this place to 

•have proceeded, from the ancient word Bere, 

•ivhich (ignifies ^^?ri*y, but from fome other 

fource deeply Zz/r/cY/ in the arcana of etymor 

logy, A fmall ftream arifingin the parifli of 

Staplt'-Fitzpaine runs through this parifb, un^- 

iler a bridge of two archei?.^^ 

The diminutives of B^<^r^ Ber, Bqr, and Bur, 
Border, &c. in genera} ufe, are Berry and 
Bury. Berry, when referred to the tops qf 
hills, may be derived from Bearradh. Ber 
or Bir water, and Barr or Berr an head, //wy, 
in the compofition of the names of the fea- 
tures of nature, be found to have diminufive 

endings 
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'Endings. Bwfg ox .BeEg inay likcwifc 1>e 
mntXAti Burjr ; and hence fomft diferiinjna^ 
4ion may become neceflarj in accenedngior 
jtfbefe jtaoi^. 

Merry, Viiken forgrdnte4 9$ implying liU^e 
ffppt pr tppi aod having l^en found tn nanti^ 
iitH«teil in bottom«» has beex^Xupppfsd^^j K^r 
ii^ett in fais pafochjal. antiqiuties^ by Speloimp 
An his^IoAary^ and by feveral oth^ authgis^ 
fto mean top and iotiom ! But -neither pf 
4befe is impH^ in 4his woidfiurther thad it 
«inay fignify little 4opj Jitile border^ Ittde 
«Areain> &c. Mer^^or Barif is aUb aqciiunted 
:^ caftle or camp^ from camps of 4|ld having' 
^en formed on little tops.^ Juftjp is NMm 
f-er Hem confidered as a town.and yiflage^ from 
4hefebeing fitnatcd on Hams. So alfo is l^^gh 
confidered paflure land^ a town, and \JIIag«^ 
;irom thefe being fituated on a lee or flream. 
.Invariably the appellations for ftream, hill," 
.border^ &c. became in time the n^tmes for" 
.the lands around and the towns t^on them* 
AVe have only further to ftate, that Bur has 
been miftaken for Borough, and Burg for the 
^diminutive of Bur. 

* I: may be dcrircd O^m Evrgns, a teuD for a fortrefi. 

W0RT4I ■ 



WDRsTH WORTHY; 
fff^ "ifm mhten ftir ftf Htrid; in rite nahres^ 
0i fifmrdV mresavksi Let or Be pilt fcnr ^ krthe ' 
^wdBbsrr or Beah bordirf^ end; &e. anftrit* 
^1 beeT>me Wenr. JSF a«d ^ were ofteip 
sidMf after r^ a? iti D)ir, which beteme^Dsfr/ji' 
sCfiissrmrin Devon, ff^esr would in tfets dSf^^ 
heco n rg Wealed, awd (as-w vratt ilfo Borddr)^ 
Wordy whidh lliftljr wodldi at rf waS convert^" 
ible to th, become Wearth or Worth. Wartfjt 
or Worde, in Kent> is a village, on the border^ 
€rf*fh^ lea. i^orlh, in Devon, is aM ^ftate dn 
tfee BQtder of the Exe. Worthy, if li ot' a ebif^ 
itiptioh of ITor/^/wotildinean lUffe Bofrfcf; 
of fh^ y would be a diininutiv^' fo a Wdfcf 
edmpdiinded with Woftfi. ''Wort% fays Cafe* 
den in KisHemaihs, anciehily Wertft an^ 
and Weorthid: Alfriciis makfi i\ PfsSSiiiht, at 
pofleflion or farm : ^^o tranilateth it a court 
or place : ttif/ianus a fori and an ifle." Ver- 
iiegan, who comes neareft the right meanings 
fays that Weorth or Weord is a kind of pe- 
fiinfula or land environed almofl with water, 
not inr the lea, but in fome river, or between 
two rivert;/' To tMis it nsay be objected thaf 
places ending in V/ofthy, a&)glraife ill Worthy 
ace not always on ^e^m^ : foiiie are en th<( 

border^^ 
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borders, ends^ or declivities of hills, others ort 
the fea, and others again in different (]tda« 
tioris ; but all anfwer to border, end, point>^ 
bead, &c. from whence this word is derived.." 
Thus er is border — J3ewoRTHy, in Devon, is- 
pronounced Bowe'ri/, IIcI/wg^tui/, UolJ^sy^y 
JSi/ZirwoRTHy, BuIkz'Ry, &c. From hence it: 
will be found that err^ er, or or^ border,, was. 
the root of this adjun£l ; and that w is onlj 
a prefix. - •, 

In Mr. Dickinfon's Northampton (hire, Sir 
Richard Sutton fays, that Wearth implies a. 
river ifland, and he quotes Donawerth, on^ 
the Danube, to illuftrate his opinion ; but 
Donawert is not I apprehend on an ifland,* 
and is an inftance which further proves what 
is above aflerted* 

• S«e Bricc's Topographical Diflionary. 
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CORNWALL 



HAS not been, I conceive^ very c6rr6^1y' 
rendered, nor have feveral fynony- 
mous names which occur in Britanny been 
jtiftly explained. — C<?r« in Corn-av, Corn-ab, 
Corn-oUj Cern^oll or Corn'aHy means Horn, 
iic. ; and av, ah, au, oU. or all,* may imply 
the fea or water. Mr. Whi taker, in his lafce 
publication, fuppofes, with Dr. Borlafc and 
others, that Cornwall is derived from Camii^ 
Gallia ; but it comes from Corn-av varied to 
Corn-all ; and the fy liable all changed to 
wall in the fame manner- as the diminutive i 
or y, which means little or fhallojy, is by .the 
Welfli changed to ztn/» 

The CENI.US, CENJON, FAL, &c. 
.*' Tregony fayjs Mjr. W. was the veryfirjl towjqi 
upon any branch of that fine harbour which 
forms the principal pride of Cornwall ; which 
excels all the harbours of the ifle, except 
Gilford-Haven, for feciwity of anchorage, 

f This may alfo imply greQt ; and Cornwall means, I think^ 
cbr ^reai born or comer. 

Y ^ for 
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for expanie of wafer^ and for nuoiber of 
openings info itj which therefore lies like a 
vail briareus^ ftrefching forth its gigantic car- 
cafs on every fide and throwing out itf 
hundred arms into the land around it*-—- ^. 
Tregony was upon the main arm^ even tlie 
den >minating river ; was denoipinated Ceni^ 
itielt, whilft the harbour was cal}ed the mouth 
of th6 Cenia : and the fouthcirn road of tho 
Romans in Cornwalj terminated at this Cenia^ 
PQW Tregeny, or Tregony, mqre properly 
ifuU than this, as it is popularly entitled 
Treg'ney— The caftle on the Cenia^ now thq 
FaL Jregony was thus a town at a time wfaeq 
Wfdmouth town, when Penryn, when even 
Truro itfelf was not yet in contemplation fo| 
many ages ; held poffeflion of the river Fal^ 
with its harbour at the mouth, when it had 
and coujd have no rival ; and fo fiood the 

• ■ . , » • * 

original lord, the natuf^l fovereigta 6fall/'-«<* 
But for the remainder of this eulogium 6q 
Tregony I muft refer the reader to Mr. WfaiBb 
siker^s hiftory of St. German^ cathedraK 

It IS neceflary here to Hate that the word 
Cenius or Cenion means not a river in this 
parne^ as authors fuppbfe/but is derived froni 

".'." T«?? 
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(Jan or J^en a lake, and not as hitbierto zSett^ 
ed from Geneu a mouth. It is agreed that OQ 

» ■ 

^hislake fome tpwn flood named Ceni^. Fin 
liba feems to be 4crived from the FaJ : it 
Itieani^ perhaps a SETTLEMSNt ok the Fal qb; 
'Wois, from /^o/ a dream, and /M a' country^ 
fribej or fettleaoent* Vol may have phanged 
ffo Faui^ and fo fvliia have been (ituated oa 
the iF'awtf. But f^ai^ is a diminutive noun, 

Ihe -Fa/ or P^olnoU Here then arifes a diffi* 

, • • • 

Culty in placing Voliba onthte Fawy, ef whidi 
CBtii^aries ate not aMuiiie% 

Mr. Whitaker in the ^bove (uppofes the 
^<3/the denominating jiver of the lake; buf 
the ^enmyn or the lake ftream feems to hay^ 
,f: laimed ilie^smcient honour. He mu|l befeij* 
pble that the largefl flream has not been ^:r 
yrays the denominating river ^ and that aftef 
^ junftion of two ftreams> the leaft often j^ives. 
f)ame to the colledlion of water. 

It is plain however that the Cenion- o^ ^ton 

iomy meant the great lake or lakes ; and the 

Cenius of Richard the lake. Qenia the town 

fjnay imply the lake settlement, where the 

. (iation was (ituated^ if ia mean as ftated by 

pen^rsJ Vallanc^y in his profpe6lus, On the 

fvhoie. 
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^ole, Cema muft have hech I think upon the 
fake below the Kenwyn, and not on the Fad/ 

: TRURO' 

. Has been accounted a /2et& town by Cornii^ 
Btymologifts. The word tre feems to have 
fwelled molehills to mountains ; and nothing 
but the refidences of Kings or of Earls can 
have conferred this praenomen ! Truxo hay/!^ 
jcvex is faid to have had ancient jurifdiflion 
over the harbour of Falmouth, as far as the 
black rock at its mouth. It is partly fituate4 
in the parifh of Kenwin ; and this part, which 
Vas the ancient town^ had atn old caflie, of 
which the original is unknown. The pari(h 
of Kenwyn, or the lake ftream, feems ta end 
^t the beginning of the lake, where the name 
Ken or Cen-ius took place. At this place 
^ands Truro, forgotten as to her ancient do- 
minion over the haven ; dominion from what 
caufe gained has certainly been long un- 
Jknown, although by late writers it ha^ been 
;attributed jto the refidence of one pf its Earls 
in this caf^le. 

Dr. Borlafe fays that the town is named 
Tre-ur-eii, which may be the iame as Tri or 
Tre-ur-eau ; and may imply the water bor-^ 



der habitation. But if ur come from av, aui 
or ur water; and eu or ou be an augment, 
then it may mean the great water habitation, 
or the habitation on the flreams. This name 
befpeaks as much antiquity as the names of 
other towns. ^ 

TREGONY,* 
In doomfday Tregoni, has a diminutive noun 
lor its* lafl: two fyllables^ and is derived from 
Tre or Tri an habitation, and Can a lak^ 
changed to Can and Gon. The / or y in this 
name means little or Ihallow; and the word 
means the habitation on the little or Jhalloxfi 
lake ; and not perhaps on the Cenius or lake : 
ib that this place may not anfwer to Cenia, 
or the LAKE SETTLEMENT, if the. ending in thi» 
name has not been corrupted* 

SCILLY, DINSUL, SOLWAY, &c. 

The name Scilly Dr. Borlafe fays is not 

fo fpelt in ancient deeds. He writes it 

Sulkh or SyUeJi. The word has been loft in 

fignification, and we Ihall attempt to revive 
•« 

* We have feveral names on the harhour of Falmouth like 
this: thus TjcGan' on Clement's Lake j Iregannaoxi Milor 
Creek ; and Tr^OANZoi* on Trur© Creek. 
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Jfe-mearfittg. J^i/S, fays Mr Whifetker, i« hdd^ 
fpicuouSy and hivful (the oW name of Sti 
Michael's mount) the co/j^idi/e/iis hill f Diii 
Borlafc reckons Sul the ftin, and fup^ftH 
^ulleh to mean either ^' the flaf rocks dii d!^ 
dedicated to> the fun.'* ' 

But the name I coticeiv^ i^ derivecl from 
•JSWz7 the lea, and &r/% may be a^Jkallowjfeai 
'£)r. Borlate flates that much of the bottdJk 
of the fea between thefe ifkmds is uncover^ 
at low water ; that formcriy the beds yfttit 
dry land j and it is conjeftured -that they forj^ 
xnerly reached even td the land's end. Brit 
letting afide the tronjefture, it is neceflary t6 
remark that Scilly, Sully, or ^ailly is a dimb> 
iiutive noun I and Sail meaning the fe^^ 
Scilly, Sully, ox SaiUy will imply the fhalloW 
fea. Thus alfo Solxoay frithi acrofs wbich cat** 
Tiagesmay at low water drive, is derived from 
the fame word Sail. Way or Wy in this Qam^ 
is a variation of the Gaelic / or j/ (hallow^ 
;is I have proved in Welfli dreams : henc^ 
Solway implies the little or fhallow fea. Fur- 
ther we h^ive Sole6(^, on the coaft of Suffolk. 
Sul, Sol, or Sail then meaning fea, Dinful 
will imply the fea hill; the Scilly JJlands the 
*Uttl€or fhallow fea iflands^ 
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Af r. Whitftker however alTarts, that SuUeh 
ifi d^rive4Y merely from the national pQ^eifgrs 
of the ifles, the Silures of Wales. '^ So little, 
lays this learned author, dqes Etyiflology^ un- 
^er the guidance pf goo4 fei>(^, appear what 
it is ;n the management of the generality, 9. 
mere meteor generated by a coUifiop of 
atones ; byt a light, fober and fteady, a beam 
of the fun refle6ted by the moon^ apd vfe- 
fuUy fupplying the pM<^e of ^ flr^ger iUu- 
mination/' 

Byt Suileh of Sully, which is alfp writtea 
Syi/AN in Holinfhead's chronicle, is evidently 
a d[iminutive poun, Silur an augmentative 
on^, if z/r in thisi nan;e fhould be confidered 
an augnxent. Ur however I conceive in this 
word means border; an4 5// means the fea or 
water, and the fame as 5/7 or 5^/ in Scilli/ or 
Siil/i/. H^ence the Silyres of Wales are the 
ijea or water borderers, ^d confequently 
ScUli/ is not derived from the Sihires of 
Waljes. 

The DANMONII, DEVON> &c. 
The fynonymes Danmonii, Damnomi, Dun^ 
moniiy Dumnoniiy &c. I muft hereanalyfe. — 
Mr. Whitaker fays that the term hath recently 

Z been 



been affected to be read Danmonii, and that 
Richard hath fal/ely formed the word ; but 
this learned writer offers no other ground for 
his opinion than affertions, and a fynony- 
mous reading or two. The word Devon has 
been confidered in the hiftory of Devon a 
Saxon name for this diftrifl, Thefe appella- 
tions^ of which no juft etymons have been 
given, will be explained in their order ; and 
Jirjl Danmon : Dan is water or ftrcam, from 
an water, with the prefix d, as in the Dane, 
^c. Fon is land, which may be changed to 
Von and Mon. Qtherwife on or en l^pd. 
with m prefixed, will become Mon and Men, 
and mean as before, although from another 
root thefe laft may imply hill H^nce JPan^ 
von or Danmon may be rendered the water 
or ftream country. Secondly, Damnon may- 
be derived from aun, a fynonyme of ean wa- 
water, with d prefixed, which would be Baun 
or Doun, as at Dounh^m on the Oqfe. U 
and V were frequently changed into m ; thus 
Diuedhi was changed Dimedhi; and Dyved 
to Dimetia. We have (hewn that aon or on 
is country ; Daunon or Davnon may there- 
fore be changed to Damnon, and be latinized . 
Damnonia. Great are the differences of opi- 
nion 
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liion which arife on the orthography of, at 
befis doubtful words : and of the ancient 
names of Devon many difquifitions have been 
publifhed to eftablifh which is the moftjuft; 
but thefe names are eafily proved to be fy* 
nonymous words : Damnonia has been writ-* 
t^n Dumnonia, Danmonia, Dunmoniay Dom^ 
nonia^ &c. Devon is the laft, and donfidered 
the modern name ; but this too will be found 
An old term, and a fynonyme of the former : 
Dav or Dev is known to imply ftream in 
Daverion on the Exe, and in the Devon or 
Deven. a ftream in Nottinghamfhire. On ot 
en in fettlements or territories implies coun- 
try. Dav and Dev are derived frotn tamh 
or tav, or from amh, av, or ev, the fea or wa- 
ter, with d inftead of / prefixed. Devon will 
from hence mean the water countr)»^ or the 
ftream country. Thus plainly and clearly do 
thefe terms illuftrate each other, and prove 
that authors have lolallif miftaken their im^ 
port. 

EXETER, EXON, 
Was by the Romans named Ifca from I/c 
"Water, The Saxons named it Exanceafter, 
and Exeter is a ion traction of this word.— 

Za I/c 
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Ifc has bticotne EJc, ahd by the Saxons w« 
written £*. The addition on is a fyllable 
which oftert implied territory iti the names df 
old fettleihents ; . and was alfo uftd fbf de- 
noting the toWns upon them. 

*' The names of places in the Roman Britain, 
fays Mr. Macpherfon in his introduflion to 
the hiftoty of Great Britain and Ireland^ how- 
Vet difguifed they may have been in the or« 
thogtaphy of the writers of the empire^ may 
be with great facility traced to their original 
ineaning^ in the language fpoken to this day 
by the pofterify of the Gael in Ihe northern 
Britain/' 

In a note he explains feveral {^&c^»S^thu5, 
^^Cantium; Kent; Canii, endoftheifhnd* 
*' Trinobantes ; Trion-^ohan^ maffhy diihrift. 
'« Durotriges ; Dur-treigf the fea tribe, tfatf 

inhabitaiiTi^oftlKe 
Goaft of Dorfet- 
fliire, in alluffiicm 
to their fituation, 
'' Dobitni ; D^hk-buinii livingon the bank 

of the river ;. they 
who of old po£- 
felTed the county 

af 
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Beleritnini Bel'cir, 
Dimaetas; Di-moUatta, 



of Oloucefler, al- 
luding to their 
lituatioh on the 
banks of the Se*^ 
vern. 

Wefterh Rock, 
Cape Cornwall. 
Inhabitants of the 
Southern Plain. 
The tribe of the 
Cimbri who pof- 
feffed the coun- 
X\t% of Caermar- 
then, Pembroke, 
and Cardigan. 
" brdovices ; Ord-tuavich^ Northern Moun« 

taineers — the in- 
habitants ofNorth 
Wales. 

But Mr. Macpherfon has mis-tranjlated 
thefe exanuples, as the reader will peceive in 
the following pages. 

The DUROTRIGES, DORSET, or DOR- 
SAET, the MORINI 
The Durotriges have been derived by many 
aothon from Dur water, and Trig an inhabi- 
tant. 



tant^ which would imply the water inhabitant f 
And nlfo from Dur water^ and trigo to abide 
or dwell ; but I cannot direft the reader where 
to find Trig, an inhabitant^ nor trigo to abide 
or dwell ; and neither thefe nor Mr. Mac- 
pherfoti's derivation feem corre6L This name 
may be derived from Dur water, and on or 
iti contra£lion o (if this be not a latin term!-- 
nation ) great, and Traig coaft : and Durotraig 
will mean the great water or the fea coaft ; 
Durotriges, dwellers on the fea coaft. 

The word fet in Dorfet and Somerfet, has 
been derived by authors from fettan^ which 
they render to inhabit or dwell upon : but 
Jaet in Dorfatt and Somerfaet, was derived^ 
from the Gaelic Saod, a traft or diftrifl. — 
Hence Dur in Durotraig was changed to Dor 
ill Dorfaet; and Saet or Saod, a traft, was 
changed for Traig coaft. Thus are the names 
fynonymes, and the evident meaning of each 
elucidates the import of the other, fo as to 
leave no doubt of their derivations* 

The people of this country were alfo named 
Motiniy from Mar the fea, and in a diminu- 
tive ; or //I a country. Hence the Jdorini 
were the dwellers on the little fea or the 
channel ; or dwellers on the fea country.— 

The 
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The Morini of the Continent, oppofite Do* 
ver, feem to favour the firft interpretation, 

DURNOVARIA, DURINUM, or DOR- 
CHESTER. 
Durnovaria has been rendered ^'a paflage 
over the water, or the river Varh/' which 
Xome authors fuppofe the ancient name of 

the Frome. Skinner thinks Faria a ford or 

a bridge : tradition afcribes the name to 
King Dorn ; but the etymology accounted 
the moft rational is from Varia^ accounted 

the Frome, and a contraftion oiDurnium ot 
Dunium. All thefe, like other derivations 
"which I (hall quote, are evidently the genuine 

ofl^prings of fancy. Mr. Baxter thinks th^t 
Dunium in Ptolomy was Maiden- Cajl/e, and 
tjiat Dumovaria was the town. 

Durinum comes from Dur water, and In 
ufed for border, land, or town, Faria, in 
Durnovaria, means the fame as //7, and is dc^ 
rived from Uair, Fair, or Far, border, Dum 
may come from Don or Dun varied to Doun 
or Dunn, and, lo prevent the clafhing of vow- 
els, and for found, changed to Dorn or Dnrn^ 
The is perhaps a Roman termination ; and 
Darn or Durn may imply hill, or be a fyno- 

nyme 
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»yme of Dur in Dwinum % and hence £W« 
novaria may imply the hill or water ho^er 
town. 

MORIDUNUM and MARIDUNUM. 
On the fouthexn end of Black-Down, three 
miles weft of Honiton, is a magnificent fta- 
tion, named Hemhury Fort. Hembuvy is dc« 
rived from Hem or Ham border, and Btay a 
camp or caftle, and may imply the camp bor- 
der. It has alfo been named Henbury^ 9nd 
rendered the Old Fort ; but this is too nearly 
allied io the old derivation of Hennock. 

It has been fuggefled that this fi^ioQ^ an^ 
|iot Seaton^ is the Mori(jiun.ui](( of t^e ^ci£i^^ 
|7Ut a proof from its ety neology i|^^ n.ol \^e^ 
attempted. Moridunum is trajtiiUted by our 
writers Seaton ; and it is afferted that this 
cordis the fame in the BritKh that Sea-ton is 
4n Englifli, " a tozcn on an hill by thejha." — 
At prefent I will omit the enquiry wliether it 
is Biitifh or not : Mar is faid to be tbe ge- 
neral reading in MSS according to the Iter 
Antononi by Gale And all towns ending in 
punum or Tunum, according to Sammes, are 
of high fituation. But Dun means a fortrefs 
as well as a hill, and therefore Seaton, which 

is 



isaot on an hill, might in refpefl to pofition 
only have anfwered to the name. Seaton is 
however twenty-five Roman miles from Ifca 
Danmoniorum, which Js ten miles farther 
than the itineraries of Richard of Cirenceiler^ 
and Antoninus aifign it : it is fitiiated under* 
neath an hilU and without fufficient remains 
tp denote the former greatnefs of a Roman 
ibtlon. 

Hembunf''Fort, inflead of twenty-five mile^ 
is^ on the contrary, exaSly fifteen Roman 
miles as mentioned in the itineraries. Mor 
generally ^mplies More, as in Moreton, * or 
Mor, as in feveral places on flreams named 
Morton : this laft is often derived from av 
or au water, changed to ou and or, with m 
prefixed, as mentioned in Polemartin. Be* 
neath Moridunum, and from the fide gf this 
hill, rifes the river Ta/e ; and not far beneath 
runs the river Qtter. 

On the border of Mariduntim, in Wales, 
ran the Tobius. But Mur being the general 
reading in Moridunum, and this being Gaelic 
for a bulwark, the name may be rendered 
Caftle Hill. The fequel however will fhew 
that Mor is the right orthography; and from 

A a what 



^nat has beeii flated, this as well as 
nam may rather be tranflated the Jiream, hiU, 
or fortrefs. Both thefe places are twelve 
miles from the fea : Mor, the WeUh for fea> 
is confequently not applicable ; nor is Du^ 
num from this langnage, but from the Gaelic; • 
The Romans therefore changed not the v in 
Caer^Vyrdhin (which the Welfh caU this city)? 
as Camden fuppofes; but the people of the: 
lafi nation chang(ed the m into Vy and dun into 
dhin or din, after they had perhaps driven the 
Gaelic Celtas from the country to which they 
had given names. And it appears that when 
the Romans latinized Mardm in Wales^ that 
the prefent race had not changed thefe words^ 
if they had taken pofleflion of the country. 

Hitherto we have not confidered the word! 
Black Doxcn, which are ufually rendered 
Black or bkak Down, and of which we have 
no correft etymon. This hill is flill called 
Blaigdon, at a high part of it wJiich lies in 

Somerfet. Ihe name is derived from the 

• 

Toot^^ighe atthill : the g in this name vfds 

not afpiratedj and to aigj d.Vizs added in th^ 

fame manner as it wa$ after /in Hal^d-on.-^ 

On may be an.aiigmeii|>. or Don may inip'/ 

country^ 



country, from on land> with the prefix d; and 
in many cafes it will be difficult to decide 
which of thefe the ending in on does imply; 
Init as on in the Shannon is evidently an aug- 
ment, fo I conceive it is the fame in fingle 
high hills ; but in a long vatige of }iigh land 
it may imply country : thus Hal-don may im- 
ply hill laiid ; and Pol-don, in Somerfet, may 
vtry appropriately for its ancient fituatiort 
imply head land. Moreover X)c(n may be- 
come Doun and Down ; and this term which 
has been rendered *' a plain on the top of ah 
hiH," but which b found attached to trafls of 
bbuntry on levels and even in bottoms, 
means land only; and originally Don and 
Ton, and Down and Town, Were of the fame 
import. 

. Of Dort implying land I have ^iven tWJt> 
in fiances ; of Ton originally implying the 
fame> I fhall felecl one. Near the border of 
Dartmoor, in the parifh of Chagford^ there is 
an hill called Milliton, which was never inha« 
bited : it is derived from Meal/ an hill, and 
Ton land, and the name means the land of the 
little hill; or the little hill land. Hence 
then Blaigdon, now Black Dozen, • may imply 
the great hill, or the hill country, 

A a « This 



This land overlooks the great eafiem roads 
from Saliibury, Shaftefbury, Bath, Briftol, &c. 
to Exeter. The old road from Taunton to 
Exeter ran through it ; and it ^vas the fitted 
ground for a great fiation, and to fecure the 
country in this diftri£t 

That this part of the hill had an ancient 
name or names no perfon vill deny ; and 
time which deifaroys the remembrance and 
traces of many things hath not yet left us 
without the olA appellation. An extenfive 
manor, fays Mr* Chappie, quoted in the 
hiftory of Devon, in the pariih of Feahem« 
Bury, was held by Bernard Wright, Efq. in 
1 772, named '« Cox Pitt* Manor aiid MOR; 
DEN/' The laft of which, whether now 
containing this fortrefs, or feparated by time 
from it, evidently refen to the Mil m quef. 
tion ; and this with the difiance from Exeter, 
its noble remains, its agreement with Caer-- 
marthen, and other circumftances, prove, as 
nearly as at this day, evidence from names> 
and other circumftances can be expeCted to 
evince, that Hembury Fort is the Moridu- 
num of the ancients. 

* C«x Pitt fctmi to imply the ftmin, T«llcy> or bottom. 

The 
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The EEWJE, SOMERSET, HAMSHIRE, 

WILTSHIRE. 
The word Belgar has not been underftood. 
It has been fuppofed to come from Beike 
Anger : from Pel remote, and many other 
inapplicable terms. A part of Belgia was 
named Sumer/aet, of which we find no juft 
etymoi^. Somerfet has been faid to be de- 
rived from the town of Somerton ; and this 
from the aeftival pleafantneis of its frtuation, 
air^ &c. I fhall juft mention fuch deriva- 
tions^ and proceed to conHder the rational 
import of the word. We have many places 
near fords and dreams which have the pras- 
nomen Somer or Sumer. We have the river 
SUm-en in Dorfet, and Sain-fords on flreams 
in every part of the kingdom. Sam or Sum 
comes from amh, am, or um, the fea or water 
(as does urn in Northumberland), withy pre- 
fixed; er is border, 8c Saet or Set as mention- 
ed in Dorfet : the name will then imply the 
water border di(lri£l» In early times no land in 
England was more, if fo much, interfered by 
the fea as this country. Hence if Bel mean 
wateT) as in the river BeUan^ in Weftmore- 
land ; or as Bel, in Belgia, the old name of 
Holland and the Netherlands ; and \i ge im- 



ply «trth or land, this country wbiild as ap- 
propriately mean water land as any diftrift in 
jknglanci. The lame may be faid of that part 
of Belgia which lies on the coaft of Hamfhire^ 
if that were a part. Nbtwithftandirtg then 
the opinion of authors, the Bulges was, from 
the natural Htuation of this country^ an ap- 
propriate name for the peopte of'thctdiftrift. 
Bel in Bdgia was tranflated Hoi in Holland $ 
and Hoi is derived from av changed to ou and 
<?/ water. Bel alfo comes from au, al, el, 
with b prefixed. Bile however being boiderj 
the natives (who had loft many wofds origi- 
nally applied to the features of nature) tranf- 
lated the word Bel by er in Somerfet, and by 
Ham in Hamfliire, or Hamtunfbire. But in 
Holland Lincolnftiire there is a wapentake, 
named Aveland, which ife a fynonymc- of Hol- 
land ; and Aveland wfe cannot miftake in ren- 
dering water land : hence Bel implied not 
border in Belgae ; but this being a fy liable 
not ufed in common language, and the lan- 
guage of livers, &c. being loft^ it was con- 
cluded, as Bile w^s the neai'cft commbn word, 
that Bel meant border ; and hence er was 
adopted in Somerfet. It may howfever be 
aflerted that they trahflaied Belhj urn, and 

added 



added er or bcuder : but^ this, could not hCg 
for had they thus rendered the woid in. So* 
merfet^; they- would have (q, tranflated it ja 
HamOiire, for Ham in this name is the. fama 
as er in that ; befides: um is derived boon av 
or ab as in the Abus or Humber* 

In the county of Somerfet, Tome of the 
Cangii aro fuppofed to have been feated : 
thefe are by Mr. Whitaker and other authors 
called woodlanders^ .herdfmen> &c^; and xhi 
word is fuppofed to. bie derived; from Ceann a 
head^ which it is aflerted« from wliat authority 
I know not^ to mean.alfo a wt^d. But it will 
be found that thefe people were dwisllers on 
lakes, Jheams, ■ or arms ^ the Jea ; and that 
the word: was derived: from C^nalake: it 
was often a4opted in old names^ and has ne- 
ver' by our etymologiils been juftly rendered. 

Will/hire, or JViltunfture^ is fuppofed to 
have been derived ivom Jf^ilton, formerly its 
principal town, fituated on the river H^iUy, 
y^hich njeansiittle fireani, 

SALISBURY. 
In l^alop we find Sal to mean hill, /Vis a 
diminutivpj and tfiz^y. implies, camp, &c.— 

The 



The old name was Sorbiodunum : Sal or Sol, 
and Swr or Sor imply the fame ; and bi little 
klhe fame m is. Dun implies a fort or 
camp. The oli town was on a little hill.-— 
When the fee and the inhabitants were re^ 
moved^ they named the new town New SaUf- 
bury ; but the (ituation happened very un- 
fortunate for the name-— tl)e new littkf{iUi%^ 
bottom ! 

BRISTOL, in which are included the Deriva^ 
tions of STOL and STOW. 
Briftol is faid in Mr. Barrett's hiftory of 
this city, to have been named ^* Caer Oder 
nante Badon.** ^ A naipe, fays this induftfious 
colle£lor, that has puzzled all antiquaries to ' 
account for. If one might be allowed to 
guefs, he continues, the citi/ Odek, in the vale 
of Bath, might not improbably have been 
written at firfl city Oster ; and by dropping 
the iibilant letter Ji not unufual among the 
Britons after the French, the name Oder 
' ( from Ofier) was by them formed, and fo 
OsTORius, the Ronian Proprastor^ may have 
dignified our city with his name/* 

But the words Caer Oder nante Badon feem 
not to imply what Mtt B. here imagined. — 



We have in Germany the river Oder. Ad or 
dd is water, er may imply great or border, 
and Gaer OJer nante Badon may be rendered 
great water, or the water border city, in the 
valley of Bath. 

Caer Brito, Brite, or Briton Wjjs another 
name of ihis city, the explanation of which 
Mr. B. feems not better to have underftood. 
It appears to imply nearly the fame as the 
laft. Br has been proved a prefix only in « 
the names of rivers by the chapter on poft- 
fixes* Od, ed, id, or which is the fame, ot, et, 
k are fynonymes of water, and derived from 
ad. We had anciently a river named the //• 
una, which is now the Eden ; the IdumanuSy 
&c. We have at prefent the Idel, the Ide, 
the Oder, the Otter, See. To Id we have Br 
prefixed in Bridjlow^ on the Wye — ^in Brid^ 
port — in the river Bride, or as fome call it the 
Brit — in Briddijlow^ &c. Laftly, there is in 
Suffolk the nver Bretten, at the head of which 
is Brettenham, which as e and i were formerly 
written for each other, is the fame as Britten. 
But this is a fmall ftream from its ending in 
en, whilft the Avon is a large one, arid from 
its augmentative encling may have been named 

B b the 



gender n is pronounced as gn*' Hence Ren 
would be. pronounced and written Regn.-^m 
Thus the river Tain or Ten, now the Teign 
and Teing, was in the Saxon chronicle written 
Tegn : hence the Regni may imply dwellen 
on the water. 

But another method may be employed for. 
elucidating this name. Rian is faid to meah^ 
the fea : I fliould fufpeft ii the fea to be 
changed into Ri, and that Rian or Rien 
meant the /iHle fea, infiead of fea onIy» as 
mentioned in Gaelic dictionaries. And ac- 
cordingly I find it ufed for a branch ofithe 
ocean in Lough Rian in Scotland. An at isn 
then in this name may. be a diminutive^ and ^ 
Kian or Rien by the above may have been * 
pronounced and written Reign or RtgtU'^ 
The Regni may therefore have implied ihha^ 
litants of. the little fea or channel.. 

KENT, or CANTIUM, and CANTEllBtJRV, , 

Mr. O'Halloran derives from. Ceann-^ir, znd 
refers to the chief .town . of this county for a 
confirmation of the truth of his opinion.; — 
But to Ceann an head, a / is often added ; 
and hence Ceant, Kant, or Kent may mean 
head. Further, we hav^ fcen that Cant may 

mean 
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mean ftream, Er implies border, and Bury - 
a fortrefs : and hence Canterbury may mean' 
the ftream border town — which is nearly the 
import of the Roman Biritifli name Durover-^ 
ma^ Cant'tvara-'ii/rgy ah old name which 
comes from Cani a ftream ; If^ara border 
(derived from er or ar^ with w prefixed), and" 
Byrg a fortrefs or town ; is rendered by our 
authors, the Kentj/h mens* city : and CanU 
guar-laudt, which implies the 'omUr bprdef 
laniJj IS faid to mean the Kenfi/h mens' lamJL 

ROCHES tER 
Has been miftaken in the etymology ofits^ 

ancient name Diirobrivw—t^^ laft fvllable of 

' ■ • ■ - • , • . '' " 

which authors have rendered bridge : but in 
what language Briv or Briva wiJl imply a 
bridge, fome difficulty will be found in afcer- 
taining« A elebi*ated writer has therefore 
fuppofedi although he has not (hewn, that it 
means town, /^was often changed to tw ; 
Briv may therefore be rendered Brim,zvLX 
may jniply as the Englifh word of the farne' 

name. Moreover the Gaelic term Brigc\ 

' •'...'.■ 

according to Lhuyd, is border ; and he has 

fliewn that ch was fometimes by the Romans 

changed to v : hence Briv may imply brim 

ot 
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«r jbordcir. The names for land, border, &e. 
ivcre the names of the fettlements upon them ; 
and hence Briv may have implied town. — 
The Saxons named this place Hrove Ccajler 
and Rove^Ceafler. B^ove may be derived froii^ 
av or ov water, with the prefix hr or r, which 
has been proved a prefix in Riv^er, and 19 
other names of ftreams. Ro in Rochjcfter i$ 
Z qpntraftion of Rove. 

The TMNOBANTES 
Have been fuppofed to mean the city oj 
the new comers in Mr, Whitaker's Manchefter; 
)n w;hich explanation the city feems more |o 
be confidered than the country, or its inhabi- 
tants. In the Cambrian Re^ifter therefor^ 
the word Tranovanf is faid to mean the coun- 
try beyond the ftreams, and from thi^ the au- 
thor fuppofes the word Trinobantes to be 
derived. But neither will this agree with the 
old mode of naming places. We had the 
Trinius,* now the Tern among the Corna- 
vii : and Trin or Tren means dream, as in 
this river, or as in the Trent, formerly JVie/r. 
0, if not a Latin termination, may be an aug- 
ment, and Fonn and F'onn imply land or 

• Sec Baxter's Oioflary. 

country; 
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country; Trinovonn^ Trinovanfi, ox Trindf^ 
vant will therefore imply the great ftreaih 
country. The Trinohantes, inhaBifant's df 
thfs country. 

> 

LONDON. 

t 

Below the ground whereon Ludgate was 
Atuated^ lies Fleet Ditch. Lud or Lod isGa* 
elic for a pond ; and this word alfo denotes 
the ftream which runs throu'gh this ditch.— 
Authors however affert that King Lud cf\2inged 

• 

the name of this city, and built the gate : 
Gcoffery, of Klonmouth, Hates, that he altered 
the old name of Tr(yfnovant to Lundain, or 
Lud's Town, liotwithftanding he was ftoutfy 
oppofed herein by Nennius : and Sammes, ih 
examining Ferflesrany exhorts us to ^' liet the 
King enjoy the honour of that flruflur^, 
whofe very mute ftatue, then on the gate. 
Teemed to call out againft thofe who would 
deprive him of it." The laft author would 
not admit that Ludgate took its denomination 
from Lud, and aflerted that the final lyllable 
was not Britifb, but Saxon. 

It is^ the lot of writers to err, but Mr. 
Sammes taking for granted what his difloyal 
antagooift had advanced, found no refource 

fuf 



for refuting him, but by reference to the fta- 
tue ! The word Lud, however, may imply a 
pond, pool, ditch, and even water or ftream ; 
and from the Gaelic word Gcata, gate is alfo 
derived ; and hence Lud and Gate were ori* 
ginally terms of the oldeft Britifh language. 

Other derivations which have been given 
for London, are from Luna, 2l name of Diana 
— from Lindas, a city of Rhodes — from Lug^^ 
dus, a Britifli Prince — from Uan-Dyn^ the 
temple of Diana — from himdain, the Tames 
bank town— frohi Uhwn, a wood, and Dinas, 
a town — from Lhong, a fhipt and Dinas, a 
town — and from Lon, a plain, and Don, an 
hill. Every writer on London exhibits a new * 
etymon, and the reader will expeA^me to fol- 
low cuftom. 

Two derivations of this name naturally 
arife from its fituation, although a rational 
one has not even to this day been attempted. 

• FIRST, 

Lon may be derived from on, a fynonyme 
of an water, with / preBxed ; thus we have 
the river Lon or Lone. This letter / has been 
prove4 a fervilc, and in the Hebrew is ac- 

counted 



counted a prepofition implying upon^ &c. 
but in ftreams, it feems like other prefixes, 
ufed only to form proper names« Lon then 
will mean Jkeam\ D mar have been added 
to ftrengthen the found jof the ikft fy liable, 
0r taken as a prefix to an territory, for bet- 
•tir comiefling the compound word ; London 
will mefin^ in either cafe, the fiream territory. 

«ECp N DLY, 

Jjon xapy otherwife, from the Gaelic, im* 
ply a mar/k or laie^ and Dun now Don, a 
faftneis, fortreis, or ;land ; and Londun or 
London may mean the marfii px lake ^Tortrefs, 
OT land, 

Casfar, in Iij|| fecond .expedition into firi* 
tain, firft pafTed the Tames. Speaking of his 
place of paflage, and of this river, he ufes thefe 
remarkable words; — *' It is fordable only ia 
ONE PLACE,* and that with ^reat difficulty.'*—' 
Upon the fituation of this ford modern au- 
thors difagree ; Camden, and fome other 
writers, iiippofe it io have been at Cowy 
Stakes : Maiiland oppofite the higher fide of 
CheUca hofpital. 

* Duncan^ Casfar. 

C c From 



From the prefcnt depth of the nv*r fit 
Chelfea^ no decifive argument can be dtf[¥fti; 
for the beds of rivers vary fipm floods^ ftom 
embankments, which have particularly taken 
place on this very part of the flream^ and 
from other caufes. Moreover no evidences;, 
either in ancient or modern times^ are re- 
corded, that flakes in the fides or in ^p })oU 
torn of the river, mentioned bv Caelar> have 
ever been produced in favour of Ch^l/ea. 

From tradition not more light is often 4if- 
covered ; But names of places out-live stges.-n^ 
Bede, fpeaking on thie fiibjeft of Cov>y Stakes, 
fays " the footftcps whereof (the Hakes) are 
fecn to this day ; and it appears on the view 
that each of them is as thick ai la man's thigh, 
and that being foklered with lead, they flick 
to the bottom of the river iiiimoveable." 

The word Cowi/ throws more light on Ac 
fubjc6l. The >vord comes from^^sv; water, 
changed to ou, with c prefixed. We have thf 
Cgv-er a river in Yorkihire ; \\j0 tkfvS'^nisL 
ilream in Caermarthenfhire ; anil Ae river 
Cowy in Scotland, on which Jkallow Jir^am 
the lo^v n of Cqwy Hands, The i or y is a di- 

ininutivei 
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lAidtitivej and Cowi/ Staked imply the Jhallox$ 
^wmUt ^akes. 

After pafltng Cowy Stales, the conqueror 
began his march^ of which we have no certain 
accounts^ except that it was through the do- 
minions of Caflivellanus^ on the north of the 
Tames* The advances of his cavalry were 
fiiaridy contefted, and this part of his army 
was jfinally ordered to accompany the legions. 
The Trinobantes and other nations^ in the 
mean time^ fubmitted ; and from thefe Caefar 
found that he was not far from Callivella*- 
nus^ town. ^'A town^ we are informed in 
the commentaries among the Britons, was no- 
thing but a thicJc xoood fortified with a ditch 
and rampart, to ferve as a place of retteat 
again ft the incurfions of enemies." It con- 
tained cabins for the garrifon, and ereflions 
for its cattle. The country is reprefented 
z% full Qfhoufes^ built after the manner of the 
Gaulsi(f.'* 

*' Surrounded with woods ^na rnar/hes'* lay 
the chieir of the Britifh fortrefles. Its fitua- 
tJonj though difputed^ is fuppofed to h&V9 

• Csfar's Commtfatarres* 

C c ^ been 
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been at C&mulodunum or Mafdendf^ << Ca« 
mulodunum is accounted^ by the hiftorian cf 
Manchefler^ merely the title of a camp^— 
Camiilus being one of the iSiffiA denomina- 
tions for Mars, and Dunum Signifying a 
town/* For proofs we are referred to Cam- 
den, Ca?far, and Gruter. Thefe arc aiithori« 
ties we wifh not to confefi ; but C^sonden 
fpeaks not fo decifively. *' I dare not ven- 
ture» he ilates^ to fay that this place was fo 
called from the god Camulus ; and yet that 
Mars was worfliipped under this name ap- 
peals from an old ilone at Rome, in the houfe 
of the CoUof i, and from altars that have been 
found with this iAfcription— -Caku^o D20 

SANCTO ET MRtlSSIMO." 

That the Britons ihould hare given this 
camp or town the name of Camulus or Mars, 
is I conceive improbable; for I find no 
town, fettlement, or fortrefs jn Britain, of 
which I have examined the etymohgy, (al- 
though fome there may be) dedicated by 
thefe people to a Pagan deity ; but named 
from its fituation on flreams, hills, plains, &c. 

t Some fay Colchefter* 

Camaildim, 



Camalldun, CamoUdun, or Camulidun might 
have been the name^ and Camu, which is 
found o& old coins^ the abirevial ion oTCamull 
as Brft& \f2iS o{ BritonJ^ And this being (o 
nearly like the Roman Camulus^ might alfo 
be fo written by that people. But Carnal/, 
CamaH, or CamuU means great Jlream, from 
Gam. 9, Jlream^ and aU^ qU, or uU, great ; and 
Pun an hill, Jortrefs, or tawn^ And this 
might appropriately anfwer to Colchefier'or 
Maldep. 

It may however be infiiled that this was a 
Roman colom/, and that it received a Roman 
n»me. But this is giving up the Briti/h ap- 
pellation and the fortrefs altogether : and as 
1 cannot fipd that Camulm was originally a 
Briti/h denomination for Mars^ I fubmit to 
better jttdges the name Camulodunum. 

The ancient fcite of London was about 1 9 
miles from Cowy Stakes. From Maitland's 
defcription of the old foundation of this city 
(which was very low) to which I refer my 
.readers^ and from the natural fituation of the 
grounds around^ it appears to have been^r- 

• See word Brifi^L 
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rounded with marjhes, which in thefc and later 
times were overgrown with woods*, and Lou, 
the firft part of the name^ if refiri6led to the 
interpretation of M arsh^ may corroborate it. 
Would an inhabitant oti the banks of the 
Tames conceive it advifeable in fuch cafe to 
travel 60 or 70 miles to Camulodunumj fitu« 
ated ON AN EMiNEKCEj were he infonficd the 
place he fearched for was at a fmall diftancej' 
and Jirongkf fmiijied with woods and niar/hes^ 
and that the name implied the marjh fortrefi ? 

But it feems that when Claudius conquered 
this country, the capital was known io be at 
CarHulodunum ; and therefore Colchejter or. 
JMklden, was the fortrefs taken by Casfar !— 
Eiit this is not a very happy conclufion : for 
if London or the jnar^ fortrefs were taken 
and defiroyed by C^r> the inhabitants would 
naturally fly to other faftneffes, and ere6l their 
ilandards without the reach of the enemy. 

Being beat from their marfh, (ituated 
wherever this may have been, they retired to 
?LXihilli and here finding themfelves fafe, 
they continued for fome time ; but the Bri- 
tons being conquered, and brought into fub- 
je£lion by Claudius^ and the Romans finding 

the 



the Tames the fafeft harbour, and this place 
the beft flation for commerce, they invited 
inhabitants to fettle on this fpot. In a few 
years Ijindon is faid to have become th« 
principal fertlement. Thus rapidly might 
their refpeft for an old fortrefs increaie the 
population of the new to^. 

To" cpmduAe, ttuMMider will confult Cfefar, 
(examine his operations on the north of the 
Tames, and compare with thefr the diftance 
ofGowy Slakes from London. Should hi« 
marches be confidered to ha^e been dire6l^4 
in a flraight Jine, and to have extended to a 
greater difiaiice than this, fome other, fpot 
mull claim the honour of our anciient for- 
trefs. In favour of this town we have given 
all that can confiftently be urged ; and hav^ 
only j[iirther to remark, that it £eems to bear 
a denomination which carries its antiquity to 
the ^fir/i naming of habitations on fireamsy 
and much beyond the modern accounts of 
its foundation. 

From what has been faid in the foregoing 
pages, we find Camall, Camoll, and Camull 
meznt great /Iream ; and we know that th« 
CafnEL, otherwife the AIav, a river in Corn- 
wall, 



Vfz\h implies the little Jlream ; and that el h 
generally a diminutive. 

^'In Englifli fome fubftantives have the 
form of diminutives ; but thefe are not many^ 
and are formed by adding the terminations 
kin, ling, ins^, ock, a^ and elg and the like ; as 
lamb^ lambkin ; goofe^ gofling ; duck^ duck- 
ling ; hillj hillock ; liMl riMlHI*; bock, 
cockerel, &c/* Hence it feems to follow^ 
that the 6road vowels generally conveyed the 
idea of a great fiream, and the narrow ones, 
at leaft in mqfi cafes, that of a fmaU one.--^ 
But as / and r hav£ been proved commutabli^ 
^, or, or ur were fubftituted for mI/, ollj or 
all :* and er and it, for til and ///. But the 
endings of iireams being corrupted from time^ 
er is fubiiituted for ar in the Tam«r, now 
wriiten Tamer; en for un in the Ituna^ now 
the f^den ; tn or em for d/i in the Sahriana, 

P I hav€«(ten conceived that er^ur, &c. border, may in oH 
aaine« be changed lo el, pi, &c. $ but this I only mention, 
inrithout dar-tng to determine for myfelf. I ]iave found them 
changed in breams, where a very great variety required the 
change ; bqt for the word border, no neccificy for fuch varia- 
tion may have exifted ; although Camuldunum might be very 
ivell .explained by thcjream border biU* The fame m^y hf 
faid of OM as of «/ or «/« 

now 
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now th^ Severn. Even er in Gaelic di£liona<- 
riesfeems to have loft its analogy ; andisex** 
plained by great, whilft jfrom the £ze of fom^ 
ftreams ( if ^r mean not m them border) it 
evidently implies little. 

On the contrary^ an rendered little in ma- 
ny of our rivers, was I conceive written ori- 
ginally/n? thus;the £o>7iAN^ a river in De« 
von, was anciently written Lomuu ; Bkyn, 
in the Cprnifh, was a hill, ZB^Bhyniss a hiU 
lock ; and an^ on, or un, which mean g;r€at, 
noble, &c. were in old times attached to large 
rivers, and ufed as augmentatives. Hence 
fome confufion arifes from not preferving 
analogy. But as this takes place more or 
kfi in all languages, it is no wonder it fiiould 
have obtained in the names of rivers, whofe 
principles have been, at leaft partly unknown, 
for knore than ^ooo years* 

Under the article Huiccii I fliall explain 
fuch pbftfixes in the endings of ftreams, as 

have not already been fpoken of. 

> 

COLCHESTER. 
The Derivation of this Town is fuppofed 
to come either from Col in Colmia Camuh^ 

D d dunum^ 



dttnuntf or from the River Cotne* .Jn thjp 
Saxon Chronicle, lo ^hich the Reader .muft 
liot atwayi tfuft, the (inslani is ns^med . t)ie 
Coined an^ ttie f ity Cplne^-ceafter* 

[The following fhould haxre been inferted 
after HnmJ^ire or HamUm/hut, the bolder 
land diflrja,! 

VECTIS^.VECTA, MreTI«,ICTIS, anA 

WIGHT, 

Names whofe etymologies Iiave foldng 
}}een fought for in vain, ftould be tOHdfed 
with trembling rather tftan fearlefs hands ; 
but I have tmdertaken Ae taft, anel muft not 
^efifi; 

^ JVi^hi i? g^neralfy fiqppofed tp eomf 
from Giiith^ a 3re4c^ or ihjfiof^ s^ii^ng to 
thefuppo/ed feparatipn of this i^nd fronpkjt^ 
main land.^ '* Or from its I^tin «pp?lla^ipx| 
VeBis, a woi*d fignifying a bar or 3o& /"* 

But Ve^k is derived from ^ich or F'^^ 9 
country^ an etymon not hitherto ineiii^nf d. 
After n we have fliewn that i and / are often 

• WTorflcy's Ifk of Wight. Mr. yiThitakcr alfo dcArci it 
from Gm^ or Cz/Z/i^y divorced or Teparatcd : (luifi'h niU ooir- 
l«<|ueiuly be the littk feparate^ )^ 

fuhjoined 
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. f • . . ' 

fubjomed to Hrengtben the, founts of a fylla« 
hie : after r in the IJoprDwy, and in the 
JDarry, thty t^ere ad^d iii tfie famemmncr ;[ 

after ^/cA or Kic the / vas added in ther lifcer 

• ' . . . • ■ « ' ■ •• 

way :- thus the Gaelic Wiord Jiireach h now in. 
Enj;l}fli written /)ir^^ and Qiews^Jftraigh^. 
.&c. /^^ is ^oft . prot)gb]y a diminutive ^ al*. 
ihough It may mean v^ater^ and cppf^ from 
0i, At, MS, as in the intrQdu6lion. ^e):^ce /^c-, 
;^> or Kichtis will m^ap X\ielittk UrcUqry, &c» 

^at, .f%9«n, or y^u ih'edhs alf</ tfie lit- 

■ - . # . , 

4lc or wattr terrifo^, from au Abater, and 
VeSl ai ^fore j or ftoA .J%^, ?irid ^a or an 

Utiki 

MiQis is the fa^ lis 9%$/s<^-$t1ie m and v 
in^ cpnyertible. 

JQis'-r'Ich is ihe root of ;F/cA^ ffich, and 
^/c^^ -as it is of Crich, Toich^ and i^ich% which 
alfo mean territory, -country^ &c* ISi^ im- 
plies therefore the little territory or water 
iand. 

tVight comes from Vicht or tf^ickt: for as 
c and ^ are convertible, Wicht arid JVight 
^efe written for each other. 

Dd? WINCHESTER i 
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WINCHESTER, fprmeriy VK^TA 3EL* 

GARUM. 

Mr. Whitaker fays that the proper Belga; 
had Wincheftcr for their Venta or head town. 
Mr, Pegge, in Ae firft vol. of the Archa&olo?> 
gia, imagined thut fenta Belgariim, North 
and South W^infield, and other placei^^ wiere 
named from the culture of the vine in Bri- 

• • • 

tain. But it feems evident from the ai;- 
tlquily of the appellation^ that thefe ^pamej^ 
were given before vines were planted in this 
kingdom ; and as Dr. Mufj^ave citefi.by Mr. 
P. fuppofed the etymon of Venta had not 
"kpen ^fcerjaine4, I wijl endeavour Jo fupply 
this defe£l. 

■JThis town is fituated *' pn the weftern de- 
clivity, and bottom of a hill, by the river //cAr 
en" In Camden's Britannia this flream is 
al(b cftUed ^Ire, from its running through 
Jl/resfbrd : in which inftance the laft town i$ 
fuppofed (how truly I know not) to have 
taken its na^ne from the fiream. From th(e 
fame and other reafons, I f uppofe Venta may 
have been derived from the river which runs 
l?y it. lichen is a word which comes frojn 
Jch water, and en 2l diminutive. We have 
found ^ or / often added .after /i; 2^, a fy* 

^onyme 



fionyme of an or ean water, cl^anged tfi Vajty 
will become F^/z/f, as in the Vand-eL And 
Z7(?/2 or )^/2 will become Ke/i/, the name of a 
Aream i^ Cumberland. W^e had Ifca Silu« 
rura^ Ifca Panmonj[orum, Venla Siliiruip, 
yettta Belgarupfiy and Venjta J^ceporxim, the 
laft jof thefc on the yf^zs'sfumoxyiz^'tfeamh* 
Jhe fhree laft 2^re ,on imajl iUie^nis, the two 
^rft no^t ; and there/ore^ as a unp]l|es hill, and 
Iheie places lie on ^illsy the jterms Ifca and 
Vfinta xmy jUnply flxjeam hill : but as a ix^ay 
be a conlra^on o^an, on, pt aon, country or 
territory, the ftream territory or fettlement. 

BERKSHIRE. 
Juft as appropriately a3 the foregoing 
jian^es has Ber)c(hire bpen explained; and in 
this llate, pi^r ignorance of the derivations of 
the proper names, not only of counties, but 
of all the towo^s, ^ivVers, hills, vallies, and 
plains around ys^ proclaims the mod aftonifh^ 
ing indifference of manjkind, to the examina* 
don of tlje n^mes of things, which lie every 
^day before them, whi(:.h time ever, witneffed. 

'' Berk/hire, fays ,an author, was written in 
|he moil early annals Bear wuc0re ; the En- 
gli/h Saxons aiteiwards wrote it Berroc fcyre, 

from 
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been at Camulodunum or Maiden^ ^* Ca« 
mulodunum is accounted^ by the hiftorian of 
Manchefier^ merely the title of a camp. — 
CamiHushtmg one of the Srffilh denomina- 
tions foi^ Mars, and Dunum fignifying a 
town/' Fbr proofs wc are referred to Cam- 
den, Cflefar, and Gruten Thefe are authori- 
ties we wifh not to contefl ; but Qqnden 
fpeaks not fo decifively. *^ I dare nof ven- 
ture^ he flates^ to fay that this place was fb 
called from the god Camulus ; apd yet that 
Mars was worfliipped under this name ap- 
pears from an old flone at Rome^ in the houfe 
of the Colloti, and from altars that have been 
found with this iAfcription— -CAfiruipo Deo 

SANCTO ET MRflSSlMO/' 

That the Britons Ihould hare given this 
camp or town the name of Camulus or Mars, 
is I conceive improbable; for I find no 
town, fettlement, or fortrefs in Britain, of 
which I Tiave examined the etym&ttgif^ (al- 
though fome there may be) dedicated by 
thefe people to a Pagan deity ; but named 
from its fituation on fireams, hills, plains, &c« 

^ Some fay Colchefter* 

CamaHdun, 
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Camalldun, CamQUdun, or CamuIUim might 
have been the name^ and Camu, which b 
found on old coins^ ihe abbreviation ofCamull 
as BriM was of Briton.* And this being fa 
nearly like the Roman Camulus^ might alfo 
be fo written by that people. But Carnal/, 
CamoS, or CamuU means great Jlream, froqa 
Gam'.^ Jiream^ and aU^ oil, or uU, great ; and 
JDun an hill, Jortrefs, or /(7w/i« And this 
might appropriately anfwer to Colchefler'or 
Maldep. 

It may however be iufifled that this was a 
Roman colony, and that it received a Roman 
name. But this is giving up the Briti/h ap« 
pellation and the fortrefs altogether : and » 
1 cannot fipd that Camulus was originally a 
Briti/h denomination for Mars^ I fubmit to 
better judges the name Camulodunum. 

The ancient fcite of London was about 1 9 
miles from Cowy Stakes. From Maitland's 
defcription of the old foundation of this city 
(which was very low) to which I refer my 
. readers^ and from the natural fituation of the 
grounds around^ it appears to have beenyZir- 

• Sec word BrifioL 
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lirom wlience th« prefetit name of Berkibire 
Ift immediirtely derived. Some^ fays he^ have 
fuppofed this name to have been originally 
derived from that of a wood which produce4 
great quantities of box, named Beroke or 
Burroc ; others imagine the colinty took iti; 
name from a difbarked or bare oak in the fo- 
reft of Windfor, to which the inhabitants 

* 

nfed to refoit in times of danger^ and confult 
:^bout public a^airs.'' I might tranfcribe fucii 
ftories without end> in the derivations of 
names in this and every other diftri6l : but | 
muft confine myfelf to few inftances lor elu- 
icidating my fubjeft. 

*' The Rhemi of G^ul, in the neighbour, 
flood of Bibrax, coming over in a colony to 
Britain, fays Mr. Whitaker, and fettling in 
€he eaftern parts of Berkfhire, conftrufted the 
new city of Bibracte, and formed the nev 
tribe of the Bibroces V* This reader is an 
example^ of one of the many paffages which 
we conjlantly encounter, and where hiftoric 
truth is violjited. 



Berkfhire is a narrow county, Ivin": in its 
greateft extent on the border of the Tame? 
from caft to weft. Bir or Ber is water ; Oc. 

or 



or fFuc in this, as well as in feveral other 
names pF plaices, which will be explained, 
means territory ; and the .word implies the 
water or ftream territory. 

The people of this country were namc^T 
Bibroci. B, to avoid the clafhing of vowelsji 
was written by the Romans for.z/; Bibroci 
may therefore be read Bduroci, from wJhti^h» 
the name in the Saxon annals is immediately 
4erivcd^ And a^ Bior wd- Biw is waters 
and oc, uc, &c. is territory or border land, 
the Bibroci were the dwellers on the water, or 
ib^am territory. Thus were thpfe people 
evidently named from the natural fkuatfon of 
their land^ and derived not their appelktioti 
from being defeendants of a foreign colony. 
We (hall ibew the fame in every diftrift of ^he 
kingdom. • '^ 

READING, B*rk8> • ^ 

Is derived perhaps as the river Aettdi li^ 

NorthuQdberland : its root is ad or ead^ wi^hP 

r prefixed. In implies land, country, or' 

town. Ing is laid by General Valiancy •tor 

imply a comer ; but in this ly liable g h'vA^ 

ded to make n a heavy conionant. . 

WINDSOK, 



WINDSOR, Berks, 
• In the Saxon chronicle named Windlefofra^ 
Windkjowrt, and Windlefora, has in Norman 
times been written Windlejhora, &c. This 
name is, by antiquaries, rendered Winiing 
Jhore. Even our great poet, in his "Wiadfor 
Forefi, thus exprefles himfelf : 

*' Oh would'fi thou fing what Heroes Windfor 

bore. 
What Kings firft breath'd upon her Winding 

Shore.'* 

But the poet wrote not as an cftymologift, 
although our etymologifis often write like 
poets. 

Rivers feldom flow in dire6l courfes ; and 
water is never perhaps derived from the 
crookednefs of its flream. But it is the cuf- 
torn of antiquaries to render names of fireams 
by qualities. Thus the Cam is faid to imply 
crooked. El is a diminutive eliding : the 
Cam-el mufi therefore be the uttlA crooked ; 
although its fiream is more crooked than the 
Cam. 

Windlefora and Winding Jhore arc faid to 

imply 



iiWply the fame ; atid the ktteir to be jl tt^ufc- 
Ifation <if the former, \^hich is accounted 
Skitom Tbthelaftlairguage I have feldom- 
mPsri^d; attd aS= Mr'. Lewis; in the arlicfo 
thhkdn, fouhda difficulty in the coiivertibiJity 
of c tb^, fo hefe M/ill the redider fihd the fatne 
ia changing fe to mg'. 

In dc^ivatidns there are^ as Mr. Evans oA 
|fk^ ^%^/^ fays^ fome things on which ''the 
ittdfi able atltiqudrfe^ have racked their braiils 
U^vAi^r atid cMdidly oWded themfdves at: 
the moft perfeft lofs/' Juft fo do I, who ani 
jDotan antiquary, find myfelf bewildered^ be- 
tween Jvindkfora and Ji^inding fhore. 

But leaving- one of thefe I will' etideavonr 
10 ejTpladn the other. Vin in Vinovium has 
Jbeen prov^ tO' imply hill; and a& J a^d ^ 
atife .cdmniuta^>le, and often added ^ after /?> 
Vind and Wind might mean the fame; It 
ynm ufual to add fbnie word defioting bord^ 
ill the liamed^of places fituated^on the fides of 
bills- and fk^mj^; atidftbe M^oiAeitrr^eryOt, 
4rif, or tf^waS^varied by prefijtes to diftingiriih 
otte diftria froih- another:^ Thus- B-e«r 

* See the word Bear or Berej Worth and Worthy. 

S e meant 
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meant border, in Kenti/beare, in RocJcbeare, 
and in Beer^ near Seatcrn : Ver was border in 
Silverton : and S-er or S-or is the fame in 
Windjor or Windfer^ In time thel'e border 
appellations became the names of the lands 
around^ and finally of the towns upon them. 

Fra and Frc were fometimes written for 
fer, as in lUfra^comhe, on the north fea, De- 
von, pronounced Ilfercombe, and in Silverton^ 
Devon, written in doomfday Sulfreton : but 
in Windkfofra the f feems to be an inferted 
letter never articulated. 

In Windlefora, or rather Wind^I-fora, if all 
an augment, and not eil a diminutive, were 
originally the prefix to Win, then this name 
may be derived from Uin or Win a fynonyme 
of Ean water, as fiiewn in the iHtrodu6lion ; 
and Wind^alUfora may in this cafe imply the 
great Jlream border or town. But as this place 
lies on a very remarkable little hiU, ell is likely 
to have been the poflfix, and the name feems 
to have been given from the fituation of the 
billon the Tames; or from the poiition of 
the town on the fide and bottom of the hill. 
If it hath taken its denomination from the 
firft, it meant originally the border, litlk hill: 

if 
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if -from the fecond it implied the little hill 
harder ox town. 

The ICENI, CENIMANNI, j&c. 
The firft has been derived from Ychen ox- 
en^ from Iken a wedge, and from th6 Ife, now 
the Oufe ; the change^ fay author3> from Ife 
to Ice was very natural; The Ceni, Y-cen^, 
or Cen^om-es are rendered by Mr. Whitaker 
the head ones ; the Cemmugm\ &c. the head 
men. And he fuppoies thefe derived from 
the Cenomanni of the continent ! ! But Ic'-^en 
may come from Oiche changed to Ich or Ic 
water, and en land. Many parts of this pro- 
vince^ which are on water or on fireams^ fiill 
retain the prasnomen le or Ick, in the. names 
of their. parifhes. 

' BeHdes the common derivations of the 
Cenintanni, the reader will obferve that Cen 
may be derived as hereafter, or from Ceann 
an head. Man mzy be derived as the ifland 
of Mona or Manna; . or as Mon or Man in 
Danmon, and imply land. Nor may mean 
water, or border, coajl or head ; andJFbWrbe 
a tranflation of Manni, mifiakeh for Macne 
atribe. Again, Fioch,. FqcIu or loke^ land, 
^nay have been ufed as afynonyme of Man; 
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and bave.})eeQ.inifial(en for ike word 2b2(^-~ 
To r in Nor, a d was often added ; and :h(ince. 
Nordznd JSTorth may have been early readings 
of this nam^* 

Should Cenimmni be atfyaonyaidus rea4'^ 
ing of Iceni, then. the reader ifiil derive €em 
from an water^ or from Cvi.or Gen a:lake<ir 
ibream. He i^ill dlfo find Nor the lame as4he 
river Nore, to l^e (Jerived from jsp tbeifin.oF 
ivater^ bhanged4o mu, ar, md.or, to which s 
\vas prefiiced to form its propisr name. Svdax 
Si^viill alfo be fpund a fyhonynte d Mr, 
and to be derived from thfe dame word ap 
or uv, withyprefixed to vasy its proper name. 
The Cenimarmi may imply inhabitants pi>tbe 
lake or water land^ or of the heiad land. 

Moreover the reader will obferve, th^tthe 
new names of diftri£is were generally fynor- 
nymes of the old denominationis ; but that the 
words Narihfdk and SoiitJrfolk defpribe not 
the lands of the icM/; nor are they tranfla- 
tions of the word. One of thefle denomtina;- 
tions alfo denotes people as Southfolk, who 
have neighbours more /outherh/ : from all 
ivhich it will appear that thefe words like 

W^Jimoreland 



Wefimordand majr be coiruptions of rthd oi^ 
gii^lones. 

The CAM 
H^ been derived by every writer from the 
adje6livejt7^m crooked ; the Camel* in Corn- 
wall may therefore be drawn from the fame 
fource ; |>ut as e/ is a diminutive, the Carnal 
will imply the Utile crQo}:ed, although it has a 
xnQre winding courfe than the Cam. Thefe 
appellations exhibit two more ipftanqes ojT 
fpjjy ip ^(lopting adjeftives for explaining 
the namoii of places. The Cam is derived 
from amh or am water, with c prefixed. Q 
js^alfo a prefix to an water^ in Can, a lake or 

CANTA5RIG, GRANTABRIGE, and 

cambrige! 

IJrom Cantalupe's hiftory of Cambridge 
Ijie following is extrafted : " In the year of 
the world 4i3ei, 375 years before Chrift, Gur- 
gunt^pfpn of Belin, King of Britain, returning 
from Denmark, difcovered thirty fhips, in 
which were partholaym and Canteber, bro- 
thers and fovereigns of Cantabra, in Spain^ 

f Nailed alfo the M^^p io which name i»r is^alfoa diminutiTe* 

with 
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>vith tbeir families and friends. Thefe had 
been expelled their country, Gurgunt pity«- 
ing their diftrefs, fent Partholaym to Ireland ; 
and Canteber^ who was educated at Athens, 
he conduced to England, gave him Guen- 
olenna, his daughter, to wife, and the eaf- 
tem part of England, as her dower. — Can- 
teber improved his new territory, founded 
Caer Grant, named from his fon the Earl of 
Grantin. In Latin it was termed Cante from 
Canteber the founder, from whence came 
Cantabrigia." Thus far hiftory; biit I muft 
further inveftigate the origin of thefe names. 

The river Cam was formerly named Gran* 
ta ; but at Cambridge it was doubtlefs very 
early denominated Canta. Each of thefe 
terms is derived from an water, to which d or 
t is added in this, as well as other appella- 
tions of ftreams, to ftrengthen the found of 
the fy liable. Thus from an oven are derived 
the rivers ^nde^ in Hamfhire, and the Kent, in 
Weftmoreland. The prefixes gr, r, or k are 
explained in the introdu6lion ; they ferve 
generally to diftinguifli one fettlement from 
another. But Grauta and Canta are confi- 
dered as ancient names of this town. The 
reader will obferve, that bijth Can and Canta 

imply 



imply lake in the Gaelic language. The ri- 
ver Aubeg, in Ireland, which means little wa^ 
Ut, from au water, and beg little, is al(6 
named Mulla, derived from Mul a ftream; 
and an a diminutive evidently contrafted to 
to a ; juft fo might Granta and Canta de- 
note a little ftream or lake, from Cant or 
Grant a lake or flream, and a the contra6lion 
of the fame diminutive. 

Srig, in Cantabrig, may not have been de- 
rived as all our authors have imagined, from 
Bridge ^hut from Brug, a village or borough. 
U, according to Lhuyd, has in our oldeft or- 
thography three pronunciations, of which he 
reckons the firft as oo, the fecond as y or / in 
jP//a^ pronounced Fial, the third as i/ or i 
in Bird or Third. Brug then may have been 
pronounced and written l&rig, as it is in Can^ 
tabrig ; and this name may mean the little 
lake or ftream town, or the lake or ftream 
town ; Cambridge the ftream town. In De- 
von we have the town of Kingjbridge, where 
the rivulet muft have been always fo flender, 
that no bridge over it could have beftowed 
the name. This place v/as, I apprehend. 
Terra Regis, and meant the King s village. — 
Bridgewater was in doomfday Brugic : it was 

given 
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'given to Walter de Doway, and fnom thenee 
an ancient name was Brugge'^ff^aUer, vrhich is 
Walter's borough or town. Perhaps, fays 
Mr. Collinfon> the idea of the tovm receiving 
its name from the bridge will never be totally 
Klinquiihed. Againft the above obfervsltlotis 
it may be remarked^ that Brige ifr Bridge iik 
the Saxon language^ that Simdn of Durhaftti; 
the Saxon chronicle, Hoveden> awt dthef^, 
^wrote it Brige, Brie, and Bricge, which are 
Saxon words for Bridge. But it may be re- 
plied, that Canta is Gaelic and not Saxon, and 
that Brig muft be accounted Gaelic alfo.*— 
^rid hence the town muji have been an ancient 
Briti/h fettlement. In the local hiftories of 
counties and towns, many miilaken etymons 
are exhibited ; and thefe form very coniide* 
rable portions of works : eventually^ howe- 

* In H«nnock and other articles, I have ghren esatnpJet feo 
ihew that words from the fame language ihould be employed. 
The grammarian may rationally amufe himfelf with tracing the 
iSimtj of the names in old hnguageb f biit the anciqvrary 
need not txb^t the confidion of Babd, brdtijig all the 
Celtic languages, nor by forming words^from all the chiming 
appellations which his reading may fupply: i it is fufficient 
dfet he difcovers from what liftgvtage namct^vw givfen, and 
without any other foreign aid, thtttindcd thcW OtfiEdrdiBg to 
their original and xuRoral import* 

vet, 
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yer, fuch parts may be re- written, and Bridge 
in Kihgfbridge, Bridgtvkt'eT, & evferi in Cam^ 
dridgr, like Ridgein the Torridge, riiay give 
|4slce to the Mncient 2^d incontroVetfible or- 
thoirdphy. 

CAMBORICUMi 
TbiMWrktw in Antoninns-^by Richard, of 
diren^(l#r> Camboric^ Colonia, has been ad« * 
coir^ted Cambridge^ Br.^ Stakely fuppofed 
an oU itofion at Cbefterford this phce ; Dr. > 
Gdle imagined it to be neairGambridge ; and 
Dn Horfeley at IckIingbMf» AH thesfeand^ 
other opinions I fhall pafs by, and conOder 
the import of the Wbrd only. Cam-bor-icum 
Of Cgtnborigum Ms befen fiippbfed to be. 
formed of Camb of Cdfribo, zn&ricum, which 
laft has been written by f6'me authors r/?«77z ; 
and has geri^rally'been underftood, from what 
authority I know iiot, to ftiean a paflage or 
ford. In ancient coriipbund names we are 
often prefented with doubtful divifiOns, and 
fancy has given fli^rii many ah explanation. 
In this name Cdfn ndeahs ftream, bor is lior- 
der, and/c, already explained, means territory 
or town. Hence^ Gamborimm mea^iU the 
ilrean border leitlement* r 
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ELY 
. Has been derived from Eel a fifli, becaufe 
eels abound in the water around this place ; 
from Helig a willow '' which grows in plenty io 
this place, where fcarce any other tree is now 
to be found/' and from the word Holy. Thus 
conftanlly do we encounter fancy in the jin- 
gle of terms ! In Hill and Hell, words adopts 
ed in the compofition of names, the root id 
ill or ell, and is derived from au an hillj 
changed to a/^ ell or el ; Ely is a diminutive 
noun, and feems to be derived from the littk 
hill oa which it (lands. 

NORWICH and IPSWICH. 
JSTor in the iiril name has been rendered 
JSTorth as in Northfolk, and wich confldered of 
an uncertain import* But Nor may be de- 
rived as the river J^ore, in Ireland, from m 
changed to au, ou, and or, with the prefix-/i> 
which forms proper names. Thus the Adder 
a dream is alfo named Nadder :■ but or is alfi^ 
border, and Nor may be the fame. Norwich^ 
whichrlies on the Tare, may imply the ftream 
or border territory or town. 

Ipfwich^ formerly Gipfwich, like Norwich 
may alio be derived from the ftream on which 

w 
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It Kes. We have Gibfmere, in Nottinghami 
and the river Gipping, in Suffolk ; and this 
laft is derived from av, ap, ip, with g prefixed, 
^ is Cipfwich. ^ich will be explained in 
the following pages. 

HUNTINGTON or HUNTINGDON. 
This is the name of an old fettlement which 
$8 rendered by our etyraologifls the Hunter's 
Down. In the article Honiton or Huniton, 
Devon, it is fhewn, that Hon^ Han, and Hun 
may imply ftream ; Tin, Ten, Tan, Ton or 
Don means land. We have feveral Hunting'- 
tons and Huntingdons on fmall dreams, and 
two Huntingfords on a fmall ftream in Glou- 
/ceftqrfhire, which mean little ftream fords. 

The CORITANI and their Cities. 
The Gorjitani have been faid to come from 
the land pf Pits and Pools ; but in this cafe 
they certainly change^ lor a fifter country : 
fo conveniently did the firft inhabitants change 
their new lituations to correfpond with their 
names ! The Coritani, the Haedui, the jB/- 
broci, and the reft of the Britifh tribes, are by 
our hiftorians traced from one nation to ano- 
ther, of the fame name, on the continent ; 
iand from thence conveyed to Britain ; and all 
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Jfbr from tlm law they misht not in all cafe^ 
jjave fQun4 new fituatij9ypi3 agr6e;3iUe <o tkif 
Jforpipr napaes ; T^ixt lii^e JVea? Sa/f/iury, tbfi 
new little hilli might havi; j^een loft ift a 
yalley. 

, Mr- Whitaker remarks that '" the hotip of 

V ■ - 

,|I)i^ nation appearis plainly )to bay^ beei^ 
Ccv4/, Coritmih aiM Coitunni, The laft ap- 
|^&I(atipn pf them,. he fi^ys^ whiph literajly iig^ 
^ifies Wood|an4ers« is^ Recording to (bi^^Wciiii 
^4 writer^ derive^ frogi Coition w wood?, 
^hich more particularly covered th^ (arfacf 

* . * * 

of jhis country* 4^ ^h^ t^o otjb^rs ar^ Uoi?>- 

» ' ' • . • • • 

rowed from that qne reiaarkabte ciifumd^ncc 
\ti their condition^ of which the woodinefs of 
their country is a fuflftcient argument, the few- 
ftefs of their numbers, and the inflgnificancy 
of their kingdom* The Cdtii mean the little 
people, and the Coritan imports Ac country 
of them/* 

That a country pyeiTfin fo a great cxtenj 
from i}5 boydo's with lakes and pools;^ and in 
its interior with ftream^ ihould imply wood^ 
]> fcarcely to be conceived : and that the Co' 
rii meant little menj from the paucity of its 

inhabitants* 
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ijahabitante, of Vhioh lie hay* no hiftoric 
•fXif^, h dill more iacOQceiv^ble. To this 
ps may add tb^ n^thf ro^thefe ^twds fetmi 
tay way jTo bea^ oiu fach trao^tion^ nor tqi 
Ciijlth^ anokot^ mode of otmiji^ pkd«s» 

t^oritMi zrid Coitanni ' mud h^xe been ure4 
jlsTynbriyirious words. We have the riveif 
par, Var-y, Car-an, ond Car or Cor-^Dj/ke, a 
draio^^n Lincoln. We have alfo Corrach, % 
inarfii or fell, that is water land ; and all thefe 
jfLti derived from av\ the fea or water, ch^ngei| 
to oVf ou, or^ which, with c prefixed, wil} im- 
ply wateri, ilream, lake, pool, drain, ^c.-«« 
The. word may alfo imply a corner^ bend^ of 

p^rkm ittay Itoply the water, ftream, or-diraitif 
Country, &c. 

Lincolfi implifes'the lake, head, or hill, 

Notiins:ham the little ftream border^ 

periy the flri^am habitation, 

f^idelier the ftream camp. 

Rutland, from Rote 2, road, the road land. 

Jforthampton the land or border town, nortl^ 

« ...•■•-■■ 
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The PARISH, park; 
May have derived their name from Parh^ 
•.part, portion> Sec; an old word preferved 
in the. Comifii, and is a diminutive; and 
PiifS, which is perhaps the fame as our word 
Paripi, may imply the little iliftri6l,' portipn^ 
&:c. It may ajfo be derived from er or tan 
border, end, point, head, or bead-land. B 
and p are prefixes, and convertible : Bar or 
Par is head, or head-land. The pofifix U 
may come from ad^ changed to at, as, is^ ad 
in the introdu£lion, and mean water, the fame 
as is in Inis an ifland. This land is now 
named Holdernefs, which is derived as in th^ 
river Hull, from au water, changed to al and 
ol. The h was a prefix : Der is border,' and 
Iffjs implies promontory. Hence Paris may 
mean as before ftated, or the w^ter portion 
or head-)and. Holckrnefs may imply the war 
ter border head-land. Thefe n^mes and ex- 
planations illuftrate each other, and fliew that 
the appellations were given from the features 
of the country. Of the explanations before 
given, authors follow Mr. Baxter, who tranl- 
l^tes it *' Paur ifa^" low pafture. Paris, in 
France, is traced by etymologifts from Par 
and Jfis ; in like manner was the Tames de- 
rived 



rived from Tarn and I/is : Paris is undet^ 
flood to have taken its name from the (itua« 
tioa of a famous temple of this goddefs. in 
that city^ the image of which, nurfing Orus, 
i^ now at the Petits Auguftins^ in the« great 
metropolis. We might have fufpe6led that 
the name was derived from the Parifii, and 
that thefe borrowed their denomination from 
the features of their territory, had we not 
been afTured by authors^ that it owes its ap* 
pellation to the above circumltance ! 

The BRIGANTES. 
Of the name of this nation many an ety- 
mon has been the creature of fancy. We 
fhall compare the appellation with its fyno- 
nyme or prefent rcprefentative ; but firfl 
fhall flate, that the word may have been de- 
rived from the fame fource as Biitain. We 
have fhewn in Briflol how Brig may be de- 
rived : Aon, An, Ant meant country in va- 
rious names ; and the Briganles may imply 
the people of the water country. 

^' In Ireland, after the Burrow, Noir and 
Siur were united, the ftream was named jBr/- 
gusi and an ancient diiiri£l, containing the 
entire county of Waterford, was, as Mn 

Beaufort 
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BeaufiMft ttiform ut,*; nuBtAiBr^ogmn§ igm 
noDiinalcd from lying oalhe BreogtiMi or Biii 
gm. The inhabitmte of din.dtftrt£k^ he alf<> 
ftatci^ were btqatntXj called. Slioght Breeg^ 
bain^ or the race 6m^\lng on the focked rivefj 
and were the Brigaoteso.f Ptolemy.'' 

But Breogh and ^n may be confi^Clped a^ 
two names; and from Braoch, Br^och$ of 
Breogh, the border^ of a country^ magf (hi9 . 
name be derived. The woid 4n. may mjif, 
water, or may be a contraftion of n4on coun- ' 
try. T was often* added after jt ; hence the 
Brigantes may mean dwdlersr on the border 
land, or the water border land* We will now 
examine how this/exj^n^tioa agrees %^th dic^ 
name NortJmmberland, which was pverhaps an 
old provincial fyn^m^me or denomination, 6# 
a tranflation of BfeogJutnt or Brigara. 

The river Hwnler was by Ptolomy iianied 
Ahu8, of^'hich we have no etympa... ^3 or 
Av is the Gaelic Amh, the fea or watcr^. 
which changed to Am and Urn, with the ad- 
dition of Btr bolder, tail, &c. means the bor* 
der water, as well as the water mouth of 
tail. CandA are both prefixes, and there-*' 
fore C'^umier and EUuinber,- in the name# 

Korth^ 
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^f^-^*ff^'Mmk:OTG-^u^^^^a^tdy imply thfe 
finp^e^ Boti|^.^llb^fe denomination^ imply th6 
Zfffip^ har^r. iAndi Thb : territeHries 6f the 
^figaBted were nearly the£ltaie ad the Saxoil 
kii^enl north of the Humber. Sevetal 
pstttsi bowevei^ 0f this diftridl^ wheii divid^^ 
took thetiipmes ^ thitir priheipal towns ; but 
|be whole kingdom^ of Narth^uniber-ldni 
mioant the noHh water horHer iandc the lal^ 
tpr part of which, feems to be a tranHation of 
Brecgh^rA : aiAd the Humlfir, as well as the 
fea around this, territory, meant in thefe ap« 
pellations the b&rder "iffater. 

Bllt if JBelge^ meant not border land, nei- 
tlier migbt Brigani mean the lame ; and fo 
Brig might be iniftakentor Breach or Breogh, 
for the feme reafoil thai Bel was for jBi/e.— 
Both Ih^fe names then Alight aneiently imply 
water land; but in the new pames they im- 
ply water borderlands 

^ S^e Soihetfety wtiere t coniidef that ^^/ means water ot 
tht.ikA. Soiiie risaders ta^jr tHifill>ih^ Bel implies border i but 
as places oa the fea were geiieraUy by the ancients named wa« 
ttr land| I conceive that Bel is derived as mentioned in Somer- 
!ct ; and that it means water rather than border, 
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Behte I conclude this it will bd iiecefllkryi 
ioobierve^ that a BrigantmeMS, in the Welfll 
and other languages^ a depredator ; and 1 
might conclude on Mr« Macpheffon's autho^^ 
rity> that the Brigantes meant thievee. fa 
late times^ when the diflentionis of natiom 
palled forth refinance againft each other^ de« 
predations naturally took place^ and the name 
of a nation might become^ not only for a 
time, a term of infamy among its enemies. But 
it might be adopted as a woid of reproach in 
(heir language alfo. Mankind muft however 
difcriminate between proper names of places^ 
and opprobious appellations. The greater 
part of the ancient nations of this kingdom, 
evidently took their names from their fituar 
f ions, and it is agreeable to reafon to fuppofe^^ 
that fome general principle was followed in 
naming every difiri^l, fo as to diftinguifh one 
from another. 

WESMORELAND. 
In the river Dart the word ilibor» Moer^ 
More, or Mere, in Cranmere, a lake in Dart« 
moor, is traced to the original meaning, and 
fliewn to imply the water fourct. The word 
Wis or Wes may be derived from h^ JSs, Vis, 

ot 
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^r IT^^^tid mi^ns water^ the faitte as Ursn bt 
Uriiu J in Cran or Craumere. 'lies or Wes m 
^iSm name has become from corrt[ptian.i5P^. 
•We have many names of places; beginning 
^th ^13 and fFes, as WeJJil on the Tyll; 
alfo Wi/bich, Wifcomh Wifibn, W^on, Wsf^ 
eats and the river fFef-er.- VfESTmorela'nd is 
ili|i pronounced Wismoreland, and means the 
toater fouree land. This name-has been de* 
rived by our authors from Marius a Britiffl 
Prince^ from Moorifh land^ wefiem Moorifh 
land, and by Mr. Whitaker from Wafte-moolr* 
land ; but no fatisfaflory explanation feems 
to have been exhibited by any writer that i 
have confulted. Many of fhe j^reams of the 
ncHTth of England take their rife in thj^ co.an* 
ty ; and the immenfe lakes, together with the 
fprings andilreatns of Wesmoreland, are cer- 
tainly the mod peculiar features of this dif- 

CARLISLE. 
*^' We come next, fays Pr. Biurn, to the an- 
cient and famous city of Carlifle, called by 
the Romans Luguvallium, environed with the 
rivers of Eden on the NE fide, Petterel on the 
SE, and Caldew on the S TF. It is fitiiated 
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KloDg SfivetKuf^ it^n> and bom- the w%oioj 
Cl^ere platP^ received its den^Dinatkm. Fdir 
fJks^.du'^fffBl ia the anciedt Britifli (ipo- 
^(^aiimmjf ^ thewsdl;^ from whence t|e 
]Romana fwmed their Lugu-vaMium f The 
S^xoDis iftenv^ids J^y can(f«£li(m calteif it 
J^/ aod Lurxnll ;. and the laft Britiih inha^ 
|>jtaii^ jdieice prcfixixig' to it the ira(vd Caeiv 
which «5 the appeUation of a ciej, (^all^dtt 
Caeridii/ox C4erLa/l; and die common peot 
pie pronouoce it accoidtng to the (ud or? 
thography to this day/* 

But I conceive this town to be derived 
from the plural of X^g a flream^ apd Bai/e 9 
town, or B^a a iortrefs ; ai\d Luyhailej Lu^z 
vaile, Luyaik became in time Luil;, and haj; 
been ieimfid JLuil's city^ ; but implies the for-i 
trefs on the ftreamsj, or th^ flreams* tQwn» 

i» . . : "... 

PENRITH, Cumbeiland. 
In Richards's W^Ich di^onary it is Hated 
that this place was formerly named Penrhyn 
Rionedd: aijd Mr. Whitaker flates that Pen- 

* How this author could think that an army by ibc wall 
could be the nai^e of a tqwn, he ha^ not informed usj no& 
does it appear that Zj$^«*'u?///m means as this learned winter 
has dated, 

rith 



»itii is a ebnU'aSion ol" thefewor^. In ''the 
Cornifli Rutk is ired ; zxA as « wa* pr6^ 
xiounced fofnetimes as i of y^ ^hd as Rioned^ 
fa evidently derived from thfe Gaelic word 
S^^naidk, teA, it is J)Wn that PenMth is not 
a cen^afilion of Pen^-frnm-Rionedd, but comes 
from Ben and Ka/^A, the lafl pronounced and 
now written Rith. Hence Rhyn mPenrhifh 
was funK an4 not abbreviated. - 

LANCASTER 
£» derived horn Lan or £o/i^ a lake 6i 
^ream^ and implies the fiream camp. 

« • 

YORK, or EBORACUM, 
Aceordin|; to CaOMJlen w^s nam^ by tBi 
$ritons Caer^J^Jfroc, by the Sa;&o|is Evor^wc^ 
by Mersmus C^ei;-El^wc. Tfee ^ritiOi hifc 
tpry derives the nana^ firom thf^ firft founder 
Ki^S Eiraucus. But with. iubmi(]|Q]|^ iayn 
Camden, to better j udgHKlH^, my api^ioa il 
that the word E^boraci^m Q^Miies frQm tke river 
Ure, implying its (ituatipa to be upon that 
river. Thus the Ebnrovices in France were 
feated upon the river Lire, near Eunaux, in 
Normandy; the Edurone^ in the Netherlands, 
/giear the river Qurl, in the diocele of 

Camdea 
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•Camdea in the above liias judged v&rj 
rightly as to the derivatioR of this city; The 
Romans often wrote 6 inftead of u. The li^ 
.^er is the Oufe, which in our time, changes its 
name at AldWaik Ferry, where the Oufebourn 
joins it ; but it is plain that in the time of 
this people the fiream was even at York 

Whether Euor or EBor mean the fiream or 
the great fiream, I leave to the reader* The 
ending ac in Eborac is oc in ^ffir^oc ; »uc in 
Ebr-auc ; mc in the Vre of France, on which 
the EburO'vic-es were feated ; and toic in 
EvOT'-wic. From thele and what is faid of 
Victky or the Ifle of Wight, it is pldn that 
ib was varied to ac, auc^ ocj vie, and wic: but 
-each df thefe was evidently ukd for territory 
or difiriS^ and Eborac meant the ure or sra- 
ier diJiriQ or fetllement. To conclude, eii in 
Euorac was pronounced y; and the a in ac 
was dropped. Hence Eborac or Euorac be* 
came lore or TorkJ* 

LIVERPOOL. 

• CORK 

Isfu^pofed by Ceneral Falkancey (to whom the learned 

world is greatly indebted for his indefatigable rcfcarche^), to 

be 



LIVERPOOLv 
r ^^The former part of the hamc is fuppofe4 
by fome, (ays Mn Enfield;, td be derived fronr 
WLhird which ufed to be found in this place^ 
and was called the Liver / but this bird^ he 
feys, appears to have had no exiftence except 
in fabalous tradition^ and in the herald's of* 
flee. Others imagine that it might be taken 
from a fea weed, now known by the name 
Ldver in the weft of England, or from a fpe« 
cies of the Hepatica, vulgarly called Liver^ 
toort. Whilft others derive it from the Lever 
family, which is of ancient date in thig 
county." 

be derived from CturiCt which he apprehlnds to be the (ame 
with the Chaldee Grib^ or the Iriih word Ciuray merchantable I 

The word Cork is however fuppofed by Smitb^ to come froia. 
Curachp and to mean 9k bog or mar/b. That Curacb or Corraob 
means a tnarfi we need not deny \\ but that ac meant terrU^ 
ioryy and that Cor means ftream^ we have proved ; and hence 
Corac^ CorCf or Cork will imply the ri'ver territory^ which is a 
Tery applicable explanation, of the name of this place ; and 
•Dudes I conceive, the fame as Limerick^ to the iiland on whiclt 
it isfttuated. The fame nearly may be ftated of Euoracov 
rork.t 

• Hiftory of the county, and town of Cork.— f See the an- 
cient ftate of this city.— | Biorrac alfo me^s a marlby fields 
from Bior watery and ac territory. 

But 
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But Idver in this word may mean the great 
•^Auarv dr harbour border^ from leimh Ltm. 
or Liv, ab harbour^* and er gteat or bofdeA 
This place wiis alfo ancientljr naimed j&e^ 6r 
l^r Pool; perhitps froni Ziebr Gaelic for A«i 
fee, and PoU a road. Uvefpool impties tht 
p%2it h&rboUr road, or the harbour bdtfdei 
ro4d,f 

* bUfitiM and Ac Ltf Pt. 

Mrs Baxter d(<riv«s titt firft froth j^ wbA Lkkn^WA 
water* dr black cbatiiiel. lAr. Beauford, ia Gen. VaUancasr'f 
tracts, iays that *' it evidently comes from Dubh blacky and 
Leana a fwampy place ; and that it mc^uns the place oc die 
Matk harbour 6f Take \ hi rather the lake of the fcia^ thfc Bii^ 6^ 
Dublin being frequently fo called." 

Biit as the adjeflive generally folliyws the ful^tntiv* is tk? 
kaguage 6/ the old tiames of plaoeft» thefe authors hare mi^ 
taken the words ; and tbis pbce» formerly fo marfliy as to re* 
4iaira hurdled fdr p^n^ froiil the riv^r to* the houfes, is likely 
t^mcRn Jri6mMtifJ»i fiomD^^a ilreaiti) and Leatm^Lm^ 
JJn a marik* 

The river isiumed Ligy^ which may be derived from Leifn^ 
Ltm^ Lhfi or UJ an harbour } and Lify will imply tke little 
Ihffkour I or^ from what is faid in the articleof the river Plym^ 
fiat Jittk lake. Umerick alio, btfides what is mentioned in that 
article, may imply the harbour border town ; the lake border . 
or the great lake town. 

t VailaiK^y •$ TraA»i voU 3, page i7P» 

MANCUNiUM 



j^^NCyNIUIl^* 9r MANCHESTER* 

ftyANTOCK. &.C. 
}^. Ba;icter ^nd Mr. Whitalser derive tl^e 
firA vame from Ma^ a place, and Cenion 
/^(^«. The jreader^ >vhilfi h^ requires truths 
Q.r at leai^ probj^bility^ >yillj in this nanae^ keep 
particular!} in view the uncertainty of ^ejriva- 
tionjB. In the language to which we hav^ in- 
variably referred for the explanation of names, 
Man means not a place, nor does Cenion im- 
ply tents. The tranflation moreover feems 
not to illuftrate the fituation of Manamium, 
which yf9^ o,n s^n hill py the Medigch 

Mm 
»,Mr. ba;cter. 

A fe^v ttxfns onlyj arifing ffom.pvir feniktions, px from our 
perceptions of the obje^s around us, were, in the old Ian* 
guag^.qf.tl^e worlfly ^^TM^h it9fn which all pTBER W9rds 
^M^M^ f)^ ffi'^f* 9f naitifire^ w^re gr^pall/ fornyjd.-^ 
Man/ytti^felaft, thppgb ^%V9S^ /rom ^ig^txct, four^s, ^\% 
4iow«fp!upfl ;^qular in their oc^jipraphy \ ^nd^heqccy ^nd from 
our J9C cop^pr^b^nding tl).9t,^lie rpo{/ qf thefe words eipreiii 
their^n(c, difficulties J^ve .ari&ad.jajremierii^Qld ^rms. 

Mr. Whitaker, tn his hiftorjr of l^^aAchefter, feems to have 
borrowed many of his derivations from K/|[r. Baxter, who often 
deriTc;^ jj^unes from pans of nacurcy which never gave them 
.denominatipn. Ambiguities arife not from am^m. words of 
the original language \ for the(e were formed^ and varied, t'.> 
^J^t^ji^nm iAas onij s and in thefe J^fr•^ax|er was cer- 

taini7 

Hh 



Man often implies Jlream from an wafer, 
with m prefixed. Thus we have the Man or 
Maun a river in Nottinghamfhire ; the Man-* 
yan in Derbyfliire ; and the Man4^fold in 
StafTotdfliire. Cuan is Gaelic for an hill; 
Quantock or Cuan-toich, in Somerfet, means 
the hiU country, from Cuan as before^ and 
Toich country. Ifence Mancunium niay ita-? 
ply the dream hill. 

But 

tainly not at a lois ia hit tranilations : but in the lu&owl e^ge 
of PROPS R HAMI8* ncceflkrily fbnned for every particular 
difiridt, and for every local purpofe, the number of whidi 
exceed our ordinary conception, and whofe toots only, in 
the common language, denote the names of places and of natu- 
ral things, he was, like other authors, certainly deficient* 

Nothing irritates the mind more, than a dilboreryef 
crron, which have bceil impcfed on our credulity for trmhi. 
We feldom confider what aflertions we ourfelTes have made ; 
what prindples taken for granted and propagated, for want 
of patient inveftigation, and from our inability to compre- 
hend their difficulties : aflertions & principles, whidi bad per* 
haps no ground but in our prejudices \ and no foimdation, but 
^in our fancies. Mr. Whit^ker had been mifled ; and in his 
refentment, he cbara6terifes Mr. Baxter, as ** the Merry An* 
drew of Etymology***^ — But Mr. B's. etymological fins are 
highly coloured, if not greatly overcharged. They were notf. 
I conceive, the voluntary effufions of a Merry Andrew j; but 
this celebrated writer*s involuntary waaderingsj from proBa- 

bilitf 
t Hif^. of Stt^Gcrman's Cathedral. 
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Bat this place was alfo name^ Mamuc^m, 
which may mean the iittk hill, or the hill 
jcouhlry, cajlle or town ; Manigceafter^ which 
.may imply litilc Jlream, or hiU cajile t Ma» 
merctaftery which may be rendered the little 
ftill, or border hill cajile ; and Mamecefire^ 
whichmay be tranflated nearly the fame* 

Mamcejlre and Mancaflte, as this place lias 
alfo been named^ may imply caftlc hill. 

But 

>ilitj.ttidtnith4 whicb, like our ownmlftakes, ihould raU^r 
^entertaiathlui irritate the intelligent reader* ^ 

Moreover we fee many thing? bj parts^ and in etymology 

feldom comprehend compleat fubjcfU* Were we then to dei^y 

merit ^/«^<i/{k to the exertion of a learned writer^ vt^omay 

liave ^led partially ^ in fuch ah undertaking as the. origin of 

names, we mig^ be found condemning his Ifiudable efforts. 

The author of this treatife beads of no literary attainments | 
but in purfuing his ful^je^, the deficiency of learning became a 
Tetyrinferior confijeration. He perceived that the etymologies 
of old names proceeded from roots hitherto unknown ; and he was 
M'ged HiMSi LP to /hew this truth. In examining ancient de- 
nominations, fancy, which is always bufy in prefenting ideas, 
was ftri£tly to be watched j and dejign^ which accommodates 
appellations to fubje^ts, was aoxioufly to be purfued. Every 
falfe faggeftion in the origin of words retards our progreft ; 
and reaibn and refledtion on!y enable us to refume our (jLation^ 

and 

Hh2 



d ^ri^xiii. Can %ay meia Jtfitbn. In %i^ 
^cldbire we haVt; the riM C^/^f. MorgSV^V 
^ M&Th. IS Ca^lie for X///i iiid ^ ItM ttI itt^ 
often fpbftituted for e^ch dther, i& h4S ba^i^ 
ih& cdlebirhap^ in tKi$ hdftti^, JlfiM* tdSy 4lf6 
imply AzT? ; ^nd MsmnittHi iailf Ailj b^ f gftr 
dered th^^eam hiil. 

and to pr^yftctite otir en^iuirtet; IVtth thSKiB ^MH ifti AAfr 
hat endeayoured to open a path to the etymology of old iiamei» 
tt&Oi his eapofitions of the denommations of the iflaiid» \t% 
provincet* toi^mt| rivers, hills* vallies, and olains \ he conoeites 
that llieire har^ been; ^iA '^^} jk^ tiiejjii^t ¥iStA/iiih 
|L(NDBRED BY hix. oBr Ji^tl^s; Hit iftibjfaft is lttl}e}6ik 
of fuch confequence. that further examination muft follow ; 
aijil in the coiirfe df.tlie enquiry, the Writer &opes to iee|tae dlf* 



errors have attended t&e auuibr^s langgag^, c^^fitiodSj ami 
<)bienratiQns» 

* Afetf a1& ^ tieeh ifaewii to imply laWl. 0^ is an ^^agmeati 
ind a fynonyme of oil great :, the word Man^or theik whid^ 
A7r. Whitaker> in his niftory of this town, calls in^ untraceable 
word> and ^Vnich lie renders (from w%at authority I k'novr 
not) kdiftriS^ m^ be trtu:eu to mean the great i^nd.— 
fiOT'Oky which he alio rtiidcrs'z friilitary man, is alfo derived 
iroro Biir an heaiS, cbief, or chieftaiiii and on an augitient.— 
Laftly, Bar^toH thay be dcnVed from Bar chief, and l9^ 
Undorlarm. 



* To arcertain of fev^tal iynonymom wonfli 
^hich is V^rong, /whif*n all may be pwved 
righti^ what hours have* been f^nt, vrhatlearn^ 
itig employed, and what page* filled ! 

The etymqlogift vifhes not to miflead hi$ 
readers ; and although he iometimes fails iq 
his proofs, and fatigues with his wanderings^ 
he often amufes in his deviatkmd Md excor- 
SonS) and even in his etytnolbgital f]ds.-r^ 
tlias thideT mayeil thou be entertained with 
iny vagatics ,* and if my ^tymdlbgiOal errors 
are of fuch complexion, as to tttone for their 
violation of probability, thou needeft npt 
harfhly cenfurc this effay. 

The CARN ABII, CORNOVn, 8tt. 
iFVom Car or Cor as in the Coritani, and 
Jfab or JS'hv the fea or v^ter, may imply the 
iStcellers of the sea html or comer : or froni 
Vorn, Horn^ and >4^ the fea, which may im* 
ply they«i, horn, or cornet. 

'I 

WORCESTER 

W^ named WecgernarceaJIer, Weogorna^ 

ceajier, Wioera-ceajlery and WirC'^ceafler. " A 

frame fuppofed by fome to be formed fton\ 

Wire^ the name of a foreft upon the borders 

of 



« 

^Shroplhire/' By others this denomination 
U derived from Wigora in Wigora-ceafter ^ 
tnd this from Huic or Tf^ic, whicb they ren^ 
der the winding banks of rivers, Mr. Carte 
derives Wic or Huic from Hukh, PorcuS"^ 
and others from the brii^ wells in ibis 
countr}% I 

We have proved that Wig or Wic meant 
^ream^ that the word in time was^ ufed for 
border land ; and that it was laflly adopted 
for village or town. The ending or, er, crrij 
vrrig ^c. is explained in the article Severn. . 

SHROPSHIRE. SHREWSBURY, SALOP, 

Thefe names have been totally loft as to 
their original iignificatiqn* Scrobbes, which 
<ivas the Sa^^n Xpelling of Slirevcs, has been 
fuppofed by etymologjfts to juean Jhrubs ox 
trees ; but a difficulty arifesto .account £rom 
whence fuch.tranilation can be .drawn. The 
fynonyme Salop will elucidate this namje. Sal 
may imply either hill or water, but it means 
in many places hill, and is derived from a or 
nu, changed io al, withy prefixed. - Op from 
eb or ov is water, > and the word- means'^ the 
water, hill, or town, 

^Scr^bbcs 



-Scrohhes has become Shrews, the bb Was alW 
ways perhaps pronounced as %^ or z/i/» The 
Romans often wrote b for w, and thiereforc 
this is likely to be a name as ancient as thefe 
people, /^occurs not, fays Lhuyd> in ancient 

MSS ; but about the year 1200 it vras^ firflt 
ufed as v confonant. In the Gaelic there 
was no h : hence Shrew muft have been writ- 
ten Srev, Sreav ; and ^ mh was the Gaelic 
v^ Sreamh, which is Gaelic for ftream ; and 
confequently Shrewlbury, which is nearly 
furrounded by the Severn, means the ftream^ 
hill, or town. No name could poflibly have 
been more appropriately chofen, nor caa 
there be an etymon more appropriately joii^. 

STAFFORD, 
On the Sow, comes from av wafer, with the 
prefix Jl, as does Staverton on the Dart, and 
towns of the fame name on other ftreams, 
which n»ean the ftream border towns. Staf 
and Stav are, like Ta/'and 2a», fynonymes, 
and Stafford implies the ftream ford. 

LICHHELD, and the word FIELD, 
By the Saxons written Licedfeld and Licet-- 
feld. It is agreed by all to imply the field of 
carcaiTes I But Ichor Icis a term derived 

from 



^ 



from Oiehff, Oc, or Och viztti, as p the intio* 
dudion. Ic hath many confonajits prefixed 
in the appellations of towns : Ed and Et was 
« diauiiitive ending. The firft part of the 
namefeems to be drawQ from the Gaelic lan- 
guage^ ind Field mud therefore have origi- 
nally belonged to the fame : Fieli 15 however 
fuppofed to conie from the Saxon word Fcld ; 
it means generally a place^ as the field or 
place of battle. Bail Gaelic meant alfo a 
place> a town, or village; the coQt .of this 
was Ail/, which is Gaelic for a place. M wa^ 
pronounced as e.* Bail, jBe/, Fel, sb b 2iTidLf 
were convertible letters, were therefore thp 
fame. Au an hill was changed to Al or AU, 
and this to Aid or Alt, in the names of many 
places : d was then added in names after /; 
and hence Fel became the Saxon Feld. More- 
over, Bail, Beil^ and FtH were aJfo, ,as a was 
^h^nged fo often to e, the fame ; and Feil is 
/ even at this time in foinc places the pronun- 

ciation of Field; with d added as before, we 
have the name Feild, now Field. 

From the above it would appear that the 
derivation oT Field is not, as afTei^ted, ifl our 

di£lionarieSi 



di6lionaries /' ground not built on, not in- 
habited^ not inclofed" — ^but the very con- 
trary ; it may be fuch as is built on, inha- 
bitedj and inclofed. Licedfeld or Licetfeld 
implies the little water place or town ; but 
as />is generally a prefix to extended water, 
this name may imply the little lake town* 

WARWICK, 
By the Britons named Cacr Guaruic, is de- 
rived as the ff^are or Tf^ere a ftream, which 
comes from av changed to au, ar, or er; to 
in this name being a prefix. On the Avon, 
and in this county, there are many fynony- 
mes of War in the firft fvllable of names, and 
which have ar for their root : thus we have 
Mar in Marclive, Par in Parfliore, Bar in 
Barford ; but Bar is Gaelic for ftream ; and 
as Par, Jli^r, and W^r are fynonymes, and 
Wick means territory or town, Warwick will 
imply the ftream town. This place has been 
derived from Gwayr aBritifli Prince, from 
Waremund father of the firft OfFa, King of the 
Mercians, and from Guarth a fortrefs. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
Dugdale*s derivation of this town is from 
Birminge a Saxon pofTeffor. Mr. Button's 

I i from 
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from Brom the (hrub Broom, and Pf^c^ a dc- 
c^^^ity. A leamerf author fuppofed Bremi- 
nium to be conipofed of Bre and' Maen, the 
high (lone ; and the fite of it he fays tnuft 
have been on the creft of the hiH at Birming- 
ham. But the high Jlone in the derivation of 
this town's name, may be ranked with the 
white Jlone in the name Whitftone. 

In its (itc Mr. Hutton fays '' all the paft 
writers upon Birmingham have viewed her as 
low & watery, & with reafon ; becaufe Dig- 
beth, then the chief ftrcet, bears that defcrip* 
tion. But all future writers wilt view her on 
an eminence, and with as much reafon ; be- 
caufe for one low flreet we have fifty ele- 
vated. Birmingham^ like the empire to 
which it belongs, has been for many centu- 
ries travelling up-hill ; and like that rifing ia 
confequence." 

Bfem ia Bremin, or Bremin the ancient 
name of this place, ktinized Breminium, may 
be derived the fame as Brem in the river 
Bramige or Bremige, in Northumberland; 
or it may mean brink or border^ and be a 
fynonyme of our word Brim. In the laii 

cafe 
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cafe it may be derived from the fame root as 
Hem. En will imply land or town. 

Brem or Brom-wich will mean the fame, 
Fich, Fith, or Wich is territory* &C. but 
Brimigehnm may imply ' the wMer territory 
border J from Brim a fiream ; Ic or Ig terri- 
tory ; and Ham border ; or the little water 
border, from Brim as before, /<? or ig- a dimi- 
nutive, and Ham border; tor Brim in this 
word cannot be fuppofed border, and H<im 
the fame ^* and yet as the Saxons milunder- 
ftood Ham, th.ey might add it to the old 
name for village. 

Brim^ige alfo feems to be a fynonyme of 
Bir-ming ot Bir-min. The firflr derived as 
the rivw Bremige; and Birmin implying 
little watf^r or ftream. 

But if this town ihould have taken i<s name 

from its hUl^ then Bre an hill, and Min or 

Men little, may have he^n terms from whence 

Bremirdum was derived. It fhould be noted 

that Bremen^ in Germany, lies on the Wefer, 

and on the border of an extenfive plain ; and 

feems to imply the town on the ftream bor- 

der, or territory. 

I i 8 WARRINGTON, 



WARRINGTON, 
Is ftated by Mr. Whitaker to be the Versti^ 
num of the Raven n as, and he renders Vera-^ 
tin ford town ; referring to Mr. Lhuyd's 
Archaslogia, and to Gale's Antoninus, for au« 
thorities. But notwithfl^ndihg thefe. War 
is ftream, as in the river Var, and in TP^ar^ 
xoick ; and Tain or Tin is land ; Var or Warr'^ 
in^ton, as In is alfo land, and the root of Tin, 
will imply the ftream territory town. 

COVENTRY, 
Cov-en is derived the fame as the river 
Cov-er, and means little ftream ; Tri or Try 
is habitation or town. There are other ety- 
mons for this town's name ; but thefe hav^ 
not been very appropriately chofpn. 

The ORDOVICES, 

Mr. Whitaker, after ftating the conquefls 

of this nation, fays '' th^t th^y afTumed or 

received the diflinguifhing appellation of 

Or devices or Or devices, the gr^at Huiciiox 

HONOUR ABI/E ViCES !" 

In explaining the meaning of thefe term* 
he mentions " there appear to have been 
two nations in ihe ifland bj one denomina- 
tion 
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lion of Uiccii, llices^ or Vices : and the name 
he fays lignifies a brave people ! This there- 
fore, Mr. W. continues, was naturally a po- 
pular appellation among the military tribes 
of the Celtae. And we find the Aulerici Elm^ 
rO'-ViceSy the Aulerici Branno-Vkes, and the 
Lemo-Vices in Gaul ; and meet with the 
If uiccii or Vices, ^nd the Ordo-Vices in Bri^ 
t?in!"* 

But this nan^e is derived thus : — jird or 
Ord is an hill ; ou or o mny be a plural end- 
ing, an augment, or a Roman termination.—^ 
Fich, T^ich, or Vic means territory ; and the 
Ordovices will imply dwellers of the hill 
country, or the great hill country ; and this 
will be a very appropriate and rational expla- 
nation of the name of this people who inha- 
bited the mod mountainous didricl of W^les, 

The DIMyET/E or DYVED. 

This name, like others, has been wrongly 

tranflated by all our authors. From Tanih 

or TaVy the lea or water, comes a large clafs 

of prasnomcns, varied, as in the introduction, 

♦ See the Hiftory of Manchtflcr for m.rc on ihih^cad j .in4 
tjic article IJuiccii wliich hcicin follows. 



to 
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to Tiv, Div, and Dim. We have the Diver^ 
a ftream in Wilts ; et or ed is a diminutive ; 
and aid means a portion, &c. The Dimmtas 
therefore may imply dwellers on the little fea, 
or inhabitants qfthefea portion. 

The SILURES 
Have been rendered under the head Scilly, 
the fca or water borderers ; but as Sil implies 
hill in the names of many places, this name 
may, as well as Scilly, be otherwife trans- 
lated. 

The HUICCIL 
Of thefe, as well as other nations, we have 
many ludicrous explanations. It fiiould be 
confidered, that to name land lying on the 
borders of dreams, hills, &c. the following 
words, or contraflion of words, being fliort 
fyllables, were adopted as poftfixes — to wit : 
er> /r, ar, or, ur ; in, en, an, on, un ; ac, ec, 
k, oc, uc ;* hence fingly they may imply 
land on flreams, hills, &c. Ic became Uic^ 

HulC, 

♦ Although the Sbannony the Tahwn, and many other larg* 
ftre^ims anciently took augments, and a vaft number offirali 
•llrcams their dnninutive endings, it >vill appear evident to a per- 
fun who (hail examine, xhskt/ome ftieams have taken podfixes 

cxprelUve 



Huic, Wic, Wich TVeelcy Fick, atid Bich 
as in Wifbich ; and meant land, or land on 
fome border. The ff^iccii were dwellers on 
border land ; and the territory mennt by thefe 
terms, notwithftanding what is mentioned by 
authors, may have often ftretched far from 
the principal ftreams or hills. It is faid that 
the fViccii poffeffed a part o^nly of the coun- 
try of the Dobuni, how truly I know not. 

Ich, JVich, Wick, or WeeJc^ however, like 
Lea or Ley, meant originally water. We 
have Wiccombe on the little river J4^ick ; but 
places or lands on wicks or ftreams were 
named from thefe, in the fame manner as 
thofe on leas were named from this fynonyme 
of ftream. Hence in time Fich, JFkh, or 
Week became territory, and even village and 
town. Still, however, the ftreams in fome 
places retained their names, and Wickham^r 

expieflive of their border land ; but augments and dimiuu* 
tives, and terms for border, annexed to the names of water or 
llreaips, are fpelt the fame as denominations for \\ater or 
11 ream : thus er or ar in the Tamer or Tamar, Tiber or Ilum- 
ber, whicli may mean great or border ^ is the fame as ar or er 
water, in the r*ver Atraw, or in Ermirtgton^ Devon. Hence 
fome difcrimination will be necelTary in rendering fuch terms. 

Wickwick^ 
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W^icJcwicJc, and WicUand ave names of places 
in our books of local defcription. But Ick 
may not only be. derived from llreams; for 
AigJie an hill may be changed to Igh, Ich^ 
Uich, Vich, Wiclh &c. ; the reader will there- 
fore exercife his own judgment where thefe 
names occur ; but he will generally find them 
on ftreams* 

The DOBUNI. 
The Dohuni have been faid to mean^ by 
Mr.Whitaker and other writers, Lowlanders ; 
& are derived from the Wfelfh Duffen^ Bodo, 
or Bodun : but the appellation comes from 
Dob a ftream, and Un border land ; the 
Dohuni dwellers on the ftream border land, 

I agree with Mr. Macpherfon, who fays 
that *' the names of all the original tribes of 
this kingdom were of a Gaelic origin." Who- 
ever will look into a map of this countirjr, 
through which the river flows, will find the 
Severn and its tributary llreams, more likely 
to have given name to the inhabitants around, 
than the words Di^en, Bado, or Bodun. — 
Thefe people were alfo named Huiccu\ 

GLOUCESTER 
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GLOUCESTER 
Was the ancient Gtev-uni or Ckv-um ; it 
implies the cliff, fortrefs, or town. 

The CASSIEUCHLANI 
Seem^ to imply inhabitants of the ftream 
fource land ; but this has been otherwife ren- 
dered, and the reader will perhaps consider 
the etymon as yet not afcertained* 

BUCKINGHAM, 
Derived by all our writers from the Beech- 
esy Bucksj or Deer with which this country is 
imagined to have abounded : but a more ra- 
tional enquiry will fhew, that from its natural 
fituation on the Ou(e^ this town took its 
name* 

Uck is water, and this word is a variation of 
Oiche, as fhewn in the introdu6lion : with 6 
prefixed it will be liucL Beck was an old 
term for Jlream ; and in Montgomery fliire 
there is the river Bache. A^ o, and u were 
written indifcriminately for each other, and 
hence Back or Buck were the fame, and each 
meant ^r^a;72. 

The Oiifc is faid to wafli this town on every 
lide except the north. In in this name will 

K k therefore 
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therefore mean territory , or \t may be a dimi- 
nutive, liam is border ; but by the Saxons 
this might be an adjun6l added for town. — 
Buckingham tvill therefore mean the Jlrcam 
territory town, or if the river is fmall at this 
place, the little ftream town. 
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HERTFORD or HARTFORD, H ARTING- 

FORD. 
The ford of this place is flated by our 
writers to imply the ford of the harts ; and 
to be derived from the deer with which this 
country formerly abounded ! We exhibit no 
ancient ftatue like Lud on Ludgate, nor like 
Ifis at Paris, to confirm this etymon. More 
ample authorities prefent themfelves. The 
arms of Hertford, according to Speed, are an 
hart cou chant iri the water : and rfie Saxon 
chronicle names this place Heorotford. Thus 
are we prfecludfed from drf&ring on %e' efy- 
mbn, * by a decilioh of the herald's office, and 
ly the word Heorot,^ whibh in Saxon iin* 
plies' an hart. 

• The word Heoroi Cervus being fimilar in found to the 
term i&or/, feemsto have been accounted by the Saxops the 
etymon of this name; and authors of the late, and prefent 
ages, cohhding in the propriety of the derivation, have 
adopted a traoflatiinii of their chiming appellation. 

But 
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But we muft ftate that Her and Har are de- 
rived from the rpot ar, and a large clafs of 
Xis^raes of rivers, towns on ftreams, and one 
even of the fea, is from thence derived. Tp 
w the letter t is often fubjoined in the ap- 
pellations of places and rivei^s, to ftrengthen 
the found of the fyllable : thus Bur water 
ba$ become Dart ; l^ar, yart in the Tarty ; 
and Ber, Bert. The name Hert or Hart then 
means fimply ftream, as Hart does in the ri- 
ver Hartley. Hartingford is fitpated on a 
fm^l ftream about a mile from Hartford : 
^n,d if Hartford were the ford of harts, Hart^ 
ingford^ as in is a diminunitive, muft be the 
ford of the little harts, or of the fawns ! But 
it may be faid that in in Hart/«ford means ter- 
ritory. The reader will obferve in maps, that 
Hertford is on the river Lea, Hertingford on 
the Mimmeram. The firft on a large ftream, 
and the fecond on a fmall tributary one ; 
and he will conclude that the diminutive end- 
ing was in this cafe peculiarly adopted to dif- 
tinguifti thefe fords, which are fo near each 
other. From what has been ftated it will ap« 
pear that Hartingford implies the little ftream 
ford; aud Hartford the ftream ford, 

K fc ^ The 
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The H.^DUI 
Are derived, not as authors have imagined, 
l?ut from Ed, Eid, or Heidj cattle, and Du 
land or country. Thefe people, Mr. Whita- 
ker fays, retained the name of their parent 
tribe of Gaul ? but no fituation more plainly 
befpeaks its own name, nor more flrongly 
contradi£ls the fuppofed colonization of this 
kingdom from nations of the Jame name on 
the Continent. The etymon for this deno- 
mination was unknown. The Ha^dui poSefkd 
the grazing parts of Somerfet and Gloucefter- 
fliire, and the appellation implies the cattle 
land inhabitants* 

From not underflanding the aboriginal 
mode of naming places, and for want of a 
key to old denominations, our introdu£lions 
to books of ancient hiftory, and of local de- 
fcription, are fo intermixed with ludicrous 
conceits on the one hand, and with fo much 
mifapplied refearch on the other, that the 
reader will often be amufed with the weak- 
nefs and irrationality in the one, and be 
diftreffed for the deficiency of judgment and 
defign in the other. He will moreover pe)'- 
ceivc, that many of our bell, and moft ufeful 

hiftoric^l 
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iiiftDrical writings require correflion un- 
known to their authors. I imght give quo- 
tations without number, to evince the truth 
of jhis affertion, from writers who have traced 
the hiltory of mankind ihrough vaiious ages 
of the world ; and who have deduced nations 
of like names from one another, where no di- 
]re£l (liommunication ever took place ; and 
where nothing but limilar fifuations produced 
like denominations, 

Hiftory fhould be re- written in numberlefs 
inftances, and in every cafe it fliould produce 
certain evidences to fet afide names^ which 
appear evidently to have been taken from na- 
ture : and of thefe, our belief fhould red, 
not on the opinions of ancient credulous 
writers, nor on fanciful modern ones ; but on 
proofs arifing from facts, collected from ob- 
fervation, and evinced from their dependence 
on reafon, and the ancient mode of beftow- 
ing names. 

But we have no authentic documents, for 
nfiertions without number, with which our 
hiltorical writers are filled ; ajid nothing: but 
iancy arifing f»om our ignorance of the na- 
tural import of denon^iinatiouiJ has generally 

introduced 
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introduced foreigners for giving names^ to 
parts of this and other kingdoms, derived 
from their former refidences. 

It is granted by hiftorians '' that fathers 
and heads of families were the iGrft fovereigns, 
and that the patriarchal was the mod ancient 
form of government," Hence mankind muft 
have originally migrated in families^ and time 
and neceflity only, from the great number of 
thefe, formed nations. The firft inhabitants 
coming thus, brought no national name, nor 
were any denominations given to places in 
Britain^ butfuch as their natural (ituation im- 
plied* In time however tribes became nu-^ 
merous, and more general communication 
with each other became necefiary ; and now 
denominations of villages and dillrifls were 
regulated, and more dilliufl appellations 
from prefixes were given. There were very 
few wholly inland provinces in this nation : 
and that the maritime diftri6ls generally took 
fynonymes for their names, expreffive of their 
fituation upon the fea, in the fame manner as 
towns on flreams, from the water which flow- 
ed by them, we may thus Ihew. 

The 
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The Carnaiii were the dwellers at the fea, 
or great corner or horn; the Daitmonir the 
inhabitants of the ftream or water country; 
the JMoriniot Durotriges people of the great 
wafer or fea coaft ; the Regni or Riani were 
the refidents on the little fea or fea land ; the 
Ga/?// dwellers at the corner or head; the 
Trinobantes inhabitants on the great ftreams ; 
the Iceni or Cenomanni people of water land, 
or great head land ; the Coritani dwellers 
on the ftream, lake, or bend land ; the Pari/te 
inhabitants of the waterportion, or head land ; 
the Brigantes dwellers on the water or hill 
country ; the Carnabii refidents at' the water 
torner ; the Ordoviees inhabitants of the 
great bill country ; the Dimaetas dwellers on 
the little fea; the Silures people of the wa- 
ter, fea, or hill border ; the Belgas dwellers 
on the water land ; the Hasdui I have juil 

mentioned. 

• 

I muft further obfcrve that the inhabitants 
of Kent are fuppofed by writers to be of 
Belgic extraftion, the Regni of the fame, the 
^Attrehaii^ by lome, the fame, the Durotriges 
the fame ; and to the north of thefe, were 
nations accounted Belgae. But it feems that 

thefe 
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thcfe, although defcended from this nation^ 
were not named from them ; but on the con- 
trary, adopted denominations defcriptive of 
their (ituations. — Moreover many of the dif- 
triffas of the Continent, inhabited by people 
named Belgse^ aflTumed alfo names for iheir 
diftri6ls according to their fituations : but the 
dijirict of the Belgas of England itfecms is not 
fuppofedfo to have taken its name^ because thr 

BELG^ WERE A NATION ON THE CONTINENT • 

and for this reafon only I prefume ! — Was the 
During in England then named from the 
Durius in Portugal ? Was Aquas Calidas in 
Somerfet, peopled or named from Aqux Ca^ 
lidasm Portugal ? — If the Cumbri of Cum- 
berland, came from the Cimhri of the Con- 
tinent, as many authors have aflerted, and 
aimed to prove at great length, then might I 
place Umbri in North-umber-'Iand, and bring 
acolonyof the Umbri from Italy, for their 
forefathers. — But Vm in Northumberland is 
known to be derived from the Humber, and 
this from the old name Alms. 

On the whole it is demonftrable that we 
gained names from fituations only during the 
patriarchal government, or very foon after, 

• 

and 
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and have never loft notices of them fince : 
for as rivers, hills, plains, &c. were neceffary 
to be diftinguifhed by names in thefe times, 
and as lands were to be portioned and di(lin-> 
guiflied, for knowing one part from another; 
fo alfo would the feveral diftrifts of the king- 
dom be diftinguifhed, in which thefe portions 
were fituated. Hence then was the kingdom 
early divided into portions, and foon after 
into provinces. ^ 

Notwithftanding what is here ftated, I wifh 
not to carry any general principle too far; 
peculiar circumftances may have occurred, 
and thefe have varied the denominations of 
certain places in England. But the remem- 
brance of early names, to which we have been 
{peaking, outlives ages ; and where a general 
principle was evidently followed, and a better 
or more rational one cannot be fubftituted, 
it fhould not be given up for the reconcilia- 
tion o^ old prejudices, nor for the accommo- 
dation oilong deviation from plain truths. 

I had intended not to have treated of the 
ancient names of North Britain, but ?Lfew in- 
terfering with my plan, 1 have extended my 
enquiries, 

L I The 



The CALEDONII 
Is a name mifiaken by our moft able cri- 
ticsahd antiquaries. *' All thefe tribes, favis 
Mr. Whitaker,* were firft called by the gcU 
neral appellation of Caledonians or Caledo- 
nian Britons. And the name was not derived 
as the learned IS/lr. Macpherfon imagines 
from Cael 2Lnd Don, fignifying the Gauls of 
the hills. It was the denomination of the in« 
habitants equally in the low lands of the eaft- 
ern coaft^ and on the mountains of northern 
and wcftcrn highlands. Oriffinally pecufiar 
to the tribe that ranged in a line acro& the 
iHand^ and inhabited the hills in common with 
the Cerones and Creones, the Carnonacas and 
others, it was derived from the great fpreft 
that fwept acrofs all the weftern parts of the 
country. And the forefts of Britain in ge* 
iieral, and the three greateft of them in parti- 
cular. were diflinguilhed among: the natives 
by the (imple denomination of Caledon or 
Woods. Refiding almoft entirely within the 
precincts of an extenfive wood^ the nation 
was originally denominated the Caled6n«ii or 
Woodlanders], and communicated its name to 
all the tribes that lay north of the friths/' 

* See alfo Baxter bx a like account* 

''The 
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*' The name of the Caledonii^ >vhich from 
being the proper name of une nation^ fayis 
Dr. Henry from Dr. Macpherfon, became tha 
common denomination of many^ is evident! ji 
compounded of two Britifh words Cael and 
Dun^ which fignify the Gauls or Britons of 
the mountains : a name very proper for the 
real Caledonii of Baden-och^ Braidalbin^ and 
the adjacent traSsj which are the moll moun- 
tainous parts of Scotland, and not very unfuit- 
able to the other nations, to whom it was 
given by the Roman authors/' 



.i 
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Mn Macpherfon, in his introduClion to 
the hilioiy of Great Britain^ fays that '^ this 
etymon firft occurred to him, and he commu- 
nicated it to Dr. Macpherfon, who adopted 
it from a convifilion of its juftnefs/' But our 
authors are in this infiance, as indeed they 
have been in all other names of provinces, 
miftaken. Cau is hill, and Cal is the fame; 
thjejaft is derived from Au varied to Al, as in 
JHaZ-don, in Cal-Jlock, and in many other 
names. Don is often wrongly rendered ; its 
root in this name is On land. The Caledonii 
then imply people of the hill land. Caledon 
rendered woods, diftinguiflies not one diftrift 

L 1 2 from 
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from another^ and marks not a diftinflion be- 
tween hillsj vallies^ and plains. Neither da 
the Gauls produce a derivation which de^- 
notes the particular features of the country^ 
or which is defcriptive of the mountains in« 
tended to be particularized by the hill coun** 
try. Laftly, in naming provinces, the land 
only was originally defcribed in the fingular 
number of ihe denomination : the plural de* 
noted the inhabitants. Tbefe are particu- 
lars to which writers feldom have attended ; 
and from their inattention to thefe, thoufands 
of errors have arifen in the hiftory of na- 
tior.s, the local delcriptions of countries, and 
in the derivations of the names of the flates 
and diftrifls of Europe. 

The SELGOVIiE 
Were feated on the fliores of Solway frith. 
Mr. Baxter fuppofes that the name of this 
people is compounded oiSel ajnd Qi ii, which 
he fays fignifies lalt waves, alluding to Solway 
frith, with which jthe coafts of their country 
were waflied ; but Dr. Macpherfon derives it 
from Sea/g, which literally fignifies hunting, 
and metaphorically theft. Mr. Macpherfon 
fays that *^ Selgovas is plainly Selgovich latin- 
ized. 
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i^ed. Se/govich literdiWy ^gnifying hunters^ 
ifk 2L metaphorical fenfe plunderers, a name, 
he fays^ by which their fucceffors in the fame 
/country ought to have been diftinguiffied till 
>vithin a little more than a century back. Ga*^ 
deni, he alfo ftates, is plainly from Gadenin, 
robbers, and thieves; a name which arofe 
from the fame love of depredation, with their 
friends and neighbours the Selgovas/'* 

We have Ihewn under the head Scil/y the 
import of the word Sol. Govas is derived 
from Geamh or Geav, a branch or Jlip ; and 
the Selgeavae or Selgovae were inhabitants re- 
siding on the lands of this branch or flip of 
the fea, to wit, Solway frith. Thus peculiarly 
happy were the ancients in applicably naming 
their provinces, whilft more particularly un- 
fortunate are the moderns, in neither accu* 
rately, or even tolerably, rendering their de- 
nominations. 

The GADENI. 

^* We can hardly fuppofe, fays Dr. Henry, 

with Camden, that this people poffeflcd [q 

large a tra6l of country as Tiviotdale, Twe- 

dale, Mers, and the Lothians, fince Ptolomy 

♦ Intr, to Hid. Great Britain. 

hath 



hath n^t nieiltioiikd one town within tbt^f^ 
territories. It is more pit^bftble Aat thd^ 
were a finall nation ihhabitifig the inoft d^ 
fart and mountainoti^ psirtk of Tiviotdale aiil 
KotthumfaerlaUd/' Mr. Baxter derives ^ii 
xmmt hbm Gaden to fly or wander. 

In the above derivations of Mr. Macpher- 
(bn and Mr. Baxter^ the land is not defcribed> 
and we have found that from the defcription 
of the country only^ were the original inha- 
bitants fird^ nani^d. This peo^^^ according 
to Dr. Henry's defcription^ are lifeely to have 
taken their names from their hrlfs. Gad de- 
rived from Aithe, changed to Ait, At^ ami 
^£i> with g" prefixed as in Gad'ai hit!; Kfent, 
may mean hill. Ad\% indeed a root in many 
Barnes of hills^ and in denominations of places 
on hills. But Gai alfo in many appeilatiohsf 
comes from Ad water, with g prefixed, as in 
the river Gade in Hertfordfliire, arid in th6f 
river Ged or Gad of this province. The En 
in the endings of words generally appears to 
imply country ; arid in' this word it will be 
the fame. 

The ancients^ who regulated the appella- 
tions of diftriiSls, fixed not thieves on their 

own 
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avrn foreheads ;. and th^ troable token to 
deck their brows v^ith. the; titk^ hath been 
idly fpent. in Selgoipise the tmnitation pbm^^ 
derers is evidently wifong : and from the ^6na«-^ 
Je/7/ further examinations^ may Ibevry that ii^ 
the derivations of names, whete nothing lies^ 
deeper than correfponding fouD4Si common' 
fenfe is often deferted, 

IVERNIA, HIBBHNIA, ERIiN:, IRELANI>, 

'^ Eirin^ Ireland, fays Mt. Shaw, /• e*- latm. 
inn, weftern ifland ;" but lar4nn cannot im-f. 
ply i)[ie weflern ijlmd: for in ot inn is land » 
only, and wants fome term for wat^r, to*foTni«. 
a word which denotes ijland. TJhe term /r or 
i^ir may b^ fuch a word. 

Mr. Whitaker dates, that *' theifland wa». 
denominated Er-in^ ler^^in^, ler-ne^ ot Ivetm 
nia : Er, ler, or Iv^er, fignjfying, hefays,ibe, 
weftern ; and //z-/>, Ine, or In, the iflai]|d."-*'w. 
There is Lefs difcrimination than confufioin in. 
this ftatement. Whatever Er or ler may> 
mean, Iv-^r will not imply the fame. In aUb% 
is land or country only, as mentioned above; 
but In-is is the water cquptry or i Hand. The 
word Is for water, changed to Er, and tranfr. 
P9fed in JE/w/i, is the fame as Ir in Ire4and» 

A 



A late writer fays that JE!r-i/i implies the 
land of the moon; and I have already fiated 
that he renders Britannia, *' the land of the fifh 
god Noah, who entered into the covenant/'— 
Mr. Macpherfon derives Hiiernia ftom the 
Latin adje£live Hibernus, and has a long and 
curious difquifition, to prove this lingular 
difcovery. 

General Vallancey tranflates Er-^in nearly^ 
the lame as Mr. Shaw and Mr. Whitaker ; but 
it has been tranflated by others^ the lad, or 
utmofl habitation ; and may be derived from 
Er border or end ; and In, country. 

Moreover, Ivernia, Hiiemia, Erin, and Ire* 
land, are fynonymous names ; and Iv derived 
ftomAv water, is the fame as Ir or JEr, derived 
alfo from Av changed to Au, At, Er, or Ir. — 
In or En land may be changed to Eun, *^ as 
the u in the dipthong, eu ferves often to 
lengthen the e only :" and as u and r are 
convertible, Eun and Em will imply the 
fame. Laftly, Iv and lb or Hib are alfo fy. 
nonymes: from whence it will appear, that 
thefe names may imply the water or border 

|and. 
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BRITANNIA, 
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BRITANNIA, ARMOJIICA. 
Britj which has been fliewn to come from Ad 
water, may alfo be derived from Aith an hilL 
iraried to Jit, Et^ or It. Er or Erin has been 
fuppofcd to be derived from Er or Earr, bor- 
*der or end ; and if this fuppofition (hould be 
true, Bri or Bre, in Briton, may have been 
ufed as a fubftantive, and have implied home; 
beginning, or neareftpart ; as £r in Erin did 
the fui theft part. 

General Vallancey derives Britain from 
Bruit, tin or lead ; and Tan land. But this 
ifland was probably firft named from its prin- 
cipal features, and long before tin and lead 
were difcovered. Mr. Macpherfon derives it 
from Brait high, and in country : but this is 
placing the adjeSlive before the fubftantive, 
which was not common in old names. To 
the opinion that the '' name was not applied 
»to the region, but beftowed on the inhabit- 
crs/' as aflerted by Mr, Whitaker, I dare not 
fubfcribe. Bre or Bri is Gaelic for an hill ; 
and Tain is land ; Britain may therefore, 
from Mr. W's. own interpretation of Albion, 
mean hill country. Further we know that 
Brig, Brie, Bris, and Brit imply, from forae 

M roots. 
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roots^ hill : from others water. Brigant^ 
which may imply hill land, is (aid to mean a 
high-lander (hiU-lander) : the Brigantes from 
whence may alfo imply dwellers on hills. Juft 
fo will Britain mean hill land. 

Mr. Whitaker^ in page 14^ voL 1, hift. of 
St. Germans^ fays^ f* fo alfo the Gauls of Ar- 
morica were called Britons^ afluredly, as fome 
Gauls of Picardy certainly were : and as all 
the Gauls of our iflands avowedly were at the 
time of the Roman reduction of them ; yet 
from fome circumftances^ unknown to u%, ge« 
nerally called Armoricans then ; and from 
others^ equally unknown, were commonly en« 
titled Britons afterwards/' 

On the above we mufi obferve> that the 
word Is'land implies water land ; but water 
land meant not« originally, land /urrounded bj 
water only, but territories bordering thereon 
alfo. Hence what are tranflated the Iflands 
of the Gentiles in fcriptures, meant generally 
lands bordering upon the water or ocean.— r 
The names of iflands were varied; as the words 
for rivers and hills. Sometimes indtedjmn/l 
iflands were named little lands : thus Lundy 
.or Landy is little laud. . VeUii may alfo teean 

tl^e 
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the fame, though this laft may imply the fame 
as In-is or Is-land, water or little knd. Wa- 
ter land then implying ifland, or land fur- 
rounded by water^ is thus diftinguilhed from 
/«-/^iw/ diftrifts. IJlands however might not^ 
be thus diftinguilhed were they named hiil 
Jands. But whether Britain mean the home, 
the hi//, or the water land, will only perhaps ^ 
be determined^ from more obfervations on 
the fituations of places, beginning with Br€, 
Bri, Bret, Brit, Bred, Brid, Sec, 

Britain, or Briton, I have elfewhere at* 
tempted to ihew may imply fea or water 
land. Armorica alfo implies the great water 
or fea territory ; and therefore the Britoni 
would be a very proper appellation for the 
natives of either country, as Armorican would 
be alfo for a native of Armorica^ 

ALBIN, ALBAN, and ALBION. 
Albion has been derived from Alben white, 
and from Albion the giant, of whom I cannot 
give the reader a genealogy* Mr. Macpher- 
ion derives Mbin from Alb ox Alp, which he 
renders high,^ and In country ; but this feems 
to be contrary to the ancient mode of form- 
ing names^ which was to place the adjeflive 

M m f after 



aFter tfie fubftantive. Moreover^ from wlurtr 
foHows^ the word Alp will be found to to im«^ 
ply hill ; and the Afpcs will mean the hills.— 
Mr. Whitaker fays that Atbian was a name 
conferred on this land before inhaldted, ^ anS^ 
whilft its Albion or Heights were only viewed 
at a diftance from the oppofite fliore of Gaul/^ 
But General Yallaneey^ who renders it the 
eaftem land^ will not allow that this country 
wears the afpe£V here contended for» when 
viewed from^ the coaft of Be%ia. Albania: 
may come from .^f a cliflf^ ban white^ and ia 
country^ and mean the white cliff land:; and 
this name may have appropriately been given 
to Britain before it was fettled by inhabitants 
from the oppofite coaiL But Alb in Albion, 
Albin, or Alban may be derived from A or 
Au an hiU^ changed to Av, Ab, Aub, and (as 
u was in old names convertible to IJ to Aib. 
Or it may come from Av water^ changed to 
Aub and A/b; as in theAlbar a river in Spain, 

« 

^nd the Albi^ or Elbe, in Germany. Thus it 
appears that Alb and Bnt will admit of being 
Tendered hill or water. We have found in 
various infiances^ that the names of fireams 
have been transferred to the lands upon them^ 
and fhdfe of lands'haye/nb dmibt, beragiv^n 

to- 
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to iheiT flreams. Where the roots of words 
would admit of diffei^nt explanations^ and 
iSie features of the lauds were fuited to any 
of them, it appieafs ^ \t the ancient inhaUt- 
iirtts had adopted fudh roots : thieJr prefjXes 
were varied chiefly for thepurpdfeof diAiii* 
guilhing names from each other. J luive 
only to add than Ix)h, In, or An me^s /aiz^^^ 
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Trent 33 Voiiba 299 

Trefadem ti6 Vowels have generally a 

. ^ Confonant, or Conlo- 

^7or may be derivtd from nants prefixed in the 

Tomb or Ta'v changed to 7Vw| proper Names of Rivers^ 

\htUf to prevent the cladnng Hilis, &c. 21} illuf* 

of Vowels, and to piodace a trated in Pages ai to 4# 
Wronger Sountf, changed to r* 

icbanged to joriche or Tacige : Warrington^ fTb 

jbepce Tor ii^ ToAa^,' and U^arwick. t6% 

fiany other l«atoerb^i^aiD^ TheWentfam a]4 

mi\)Bk t$rf implies Water. The Wece or Watt aof 
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Tbe Wcftt 

Veflel 
^^fmoreltnd 
Wetton 
Whitftone 
Wick or We<k 

MTickltod 

Wight 

Wiktgarabyng 

The Willy 

Wiltshire 

Winchet 

Wincauiitoii 

SM^tnfieid 

Wincheftcr 

Winghant 

Wjudfor 



Page. 

*i3 

174 

«J3 
asx 

*73 

n» 

*a7 

X»3 

I3I 

^3' 
ia9 

130 
»33 



Wilbkh 

\Vi(c<Mnbf 

Widoa 

WitW 

Withava 

Worccfter 

The WordtWorehnd 

Worthy 
Wi^clfcombe 
Wixcl 
The Termination or Ad« 

j^ve /^i miftaken. 

ior Fie or iTjrf , V^a* 

ter 

Y 

Yealm or Yam 
Yara- 

Ywk 



Page. 

fS3 

353 
109 



■I* 



55 
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UNNlUUSi #JlunrM| JUS3W« 



ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 

^ .. ■■ • 

'*' nK>logio(iBi*4s ^« wmin 54 4 €» r. that i^«^ toll 
^iif)9^ is Water— but C in Ifc nwf be clianged toT, thud 
Fafcellus, h in Italian Fafttllo— -and tJifge is in the langiiage 
of Mona t^yjht'^s^ for take r. takes^— 70, /. l3t> after natne*; 
.add C?/ comet £ravi, Ay fva'ter t^umgtd <o Ou and OI, %ttli C. 
prefixed — 71 r. Roman— 97 jmd 119 fbr there f. theft— 9^/ 
&1I in Kilkenny maj otherwife imply Hill, ^rc.fee Treikelly*-* 
loi r. Molinick— >i 10, L iS, r. has been juftly — 116 and tfi 
r. Halt— 1^5 fokr Don, fee page 2o4<— 117 for names r. Baiae«« 
< J^} ^- Sf wantt mark of Quotauoa— 144 r. partt««-i4^ r» 
Wapentake— 1 5ff /. 9» for land and, r. land or— 166 for £n- 
glifli r. £ng1and^i64 r. fbrtean— 16S, /« 17, dele more — foe 
A«tbor*s r. Authors— 174 for is r. it— €77 r. iropty-«.i65 r. 
Mottiagjhaalbiitt ^f 99 f(»r leaft r. left— an, /• ^, for or,r. 
and— a 14, /•io» for water r. head— 2#i ia note add he— 247, 
/. 5^r. Parit— 274r. Bodo— 275 r. feem— afS r, Aboriginal. 

It fhottldl be obferved throughout this 
book^ that the names of difiii6h or paxiAes^ 
originally referred to the landsy and not to 
the villages or towns«^ 

Endhigs in Den^ Din, 8cc. from In and En, 
feem generally to mean land^ in old names^ 
though rendered otfaerwife in DiOionarics^ 
and by Authors : Hence Pendmnls may im- 
ply the little head land. 

Mor, from A or am an faiil, changed to on 
and w^ with m prtfitrtj-iiwyailfo mean hill. 
Marim^ page fetfe, *ay* imply luiriand, 

O o We 



We difiike antiquated and< vulgar tiamei^ 
and often adopts euphonise gratia^ fuch ad^ 
diiional letters, that with difficulty do we re^ 
cognife the original, except through, the Vut^ 
gar denomination. I have faid that nam^'ati: 
commonly pronounced, are often nearer 
to "the original than as they are 'written; 
Thus Alphington^ Devon, pronounced Ann- 
ton, the firft fyllable of which from a'o water, 
is nearer the etymon than Aljih : Thiis alfo 
Thorvertorij Devon, in Doomfday Tovreton or 
Toverton, is now pronounced Daverton ; the 
firft fyllable of which, from Tav a dream, is 
nearer the original word than Thor, Some bt- 
jeftions to the above having been fuggelled, I 
again ftate my opinion, and leave the reader 
to judge for himfelf. 

Tre, Trior Trighe an habitation, coofider* 
ed by Dr. Pryce an original . Briti(h word, is 
derived as Bigh, Gaighe^ ^pA^JJ^igh^ &om the 
rpotlGH. Tri^ or Tra:;, anicpAhfJCiCprnifti.iiarae, 
comes perhaps from tbt^ioroot Mkiflx^^OMMv 
with Irprcfi^ed.i, .;■' ,j uni : ^vv\.v -'■' " 

Words convey the images or ideas which 
arifein our minds, ffom otir perceptions or 
things : and it is faid that Plato' ekpefked a 
plain agreement between tlie name and 'tl>e 
thing; and that where there was a difagree- 
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ment, he would never admit a conjefture. In 
this treatife I have endeavoured to explaia 
every- ihiBg by its own name ; and to thtf • 
Mythologift I leave explanations by meta-^ 
phots. 

Of all the conceits which occupy the mind, 
thofe which derive ftreams, hills, fettlementSj 
&c. from birds, animals, men, &c. feem to be 
the moft difficult to account for. With a 
few common names for water and for hills, to 
give proper names to many thoulands of 
fireams and hills in this nation^ it was found 
neceffary to vary confonants and vowels ; and. 
to employ prefixes and poftfixes. — -No other 
fuffkient mode could be found which would 
rationally explain the various circumflances 
of the features of nature. With thefe varia« 
tions^ and additions^ a few old denominations 
are like the names of birds, and other things; 
in different languages^ : Thus Aifgeir is faid 
to imply a mountain^ ^d it is alTerted, '^ that 
there are many mountains in Wales of the 
name.of .£/g^ir ; but fo ufed metaphoricallyt 
the word/iffnifyingin Welfli, a leg."* This 
confuiion, ariflng from the ufe of the name of 
one.thing, for th^t of another, proceeds iome- 
limes from not analy/ing words. Ais is Gaelic 

O o 2 for 
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tXhuyd's Althsipgiai p. 51 and thi& B9ok>p. 15$* 



Ifer hill ; g^ris alfb fpcit by forte gsmt^ 
ntf this part of die compfoutfd leiM; VMf 
imply fbort^ fhavp^ pointed, &t. ; %i^M^tnr 
I^Hmeantlie fliOH/lharp, or poiMed hill; 
lience the word has no metaphwicat allvfibn 
tQ^a leg.~XIua alCb iaWale^ tyntOKm^t 
from Och and An or En, ^vetaiiv ^tk. tke {m-- 
fixes C afl4 J%^ pb^iaed tl;^ P^Q]?^ uaq^ r 
They are pitmoiuiiccd as qui EiigUfh woi^js* 
Coc^ and JSr^ ^x^ it ifi^ tm^jj^ed that frop 
our CociS: and:^e;%lheff Gai^c proper rxm» 
vwre derive4^-^The reader, nqed not t^ be 
reminded of Deaa Swi^;*i| |d/eriying Gwck 

ii«mea from the Gjpgliib, 

.■ • ■ . • 

' Bngli& words bbrrowed fhrtn the *<Saclk* 
ate more nimerous thah V;6mtnoiily imagined: 
1 have malted it! Mr; Shat^Ti Diftionary, fWe- 
»I hundred words, frotti ifWth Our Itiigfiige 
is paitfy and originally dcttved;" Airthofs^are 
not aware, to what ext^dt art aMrindebted to 
thisr langui^e fbr odr a^imAss. IllaNredwbdy 
ftcwn this in vatictei 'irilhtfces r air* will 
here prodv<ie )£i very pfcrtiiJuhr* «»r itoorc. 
-rfiwAfli/poftfixedib GieK6 names fcfiiis com- 
parative nouns : the Gattic mil k 0W% ^irfifch 
was often changed to I : •4>wAii/%oiddthet3e- 
fore become J}oaik and JHaiT ; and as «/ was 
pronounced !?,• il&ii/haJ been pronounced 

Ahil from which our etoding W *U^, 

like. 
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like^ is^ &c. is .1 conceive derived* iktt 
prefent great and ju(Uy celebrated £tyna« 
logical writer has however a diffeftallfm 
ta prove that this adjunfl comee from the 
Saxon and Englifh word Jii/l-^^But prohtk 
may mean proof *like, not propR/n/ : cosi^* 
nipnable, companion-//%e^ not companim^^/Wl 

For fuch as will not attend to the changes of 

• "if" 

letters arid* f yllables, and to the corruption of 
names, I add the following, fo form a word 
for fiream^ it feemed not abfolutely neceflary 
to have a liquid prefixed to the root of the 
name : Thiis the rivers Ctan or Crane, might 
have been written Ci/f, which implies a lake 
or ftream. On the other hand, it feem» not 
to have been neceflary in forming a word for 
fiieam^ to prefix conionasitt to liquids*— 
Thus Tnyo in the Trovius, is. now Rav in the 
Ravius^ which are two names for the fame 
Ikeam ;. ikkxm alio the Lan^2L pa(t of the name 
of the C/^i^t M. Qlfq. the. ^anamination :;of 
a ftream.:. .l^Uy: it t^e^^jiot to have, he^en 
iadifpriiiabJiy ir/eqw|it^ tp prefix a conipuant 
to cMDmE>tt»0MPe$,%, watf^ ; for Av is >ya* 
tWia«d.m oft^ njTed fpR (Ireatn^ ai ia.the 

Biit notwithiflahdrng wh'at is here fhitdf) tC 
M^ at lean convenient^iii order to d£A9fcg«jh 

flfeains 



fireams from each other by proper natnes^ to 
add thefe prefixes to the coinrnqn one* for 
Vater ; and the ancients had three ways o 
varying denoipinations, befides thofe^ whick 
^ofc from changing their vowels ^ confo-^ 
oants^and thi§ nuy be (hewn in various in-» 
ftances of every part pf nature. : r 

Thus^ from An water, comes 

Cm a lake or ftream» 

Cran a llream. 

Clan a (iream, 

Lan a flream. 
From Aighe an hill, comes 

Haighe in Hay torr or Hey torr> 

Baigh in Baigtorr, 
• : Blaighe in Blaigdon, .. 

- , Brighean hill, 

'.'\ Righepr KycinSufleic, . 

.. Leighe an hill. 

I have explained to the reader the roots 
of words, and could wifti further to illiiftratc 
their confonant prefixes. To General Val- 
iancy's Profpeftus and Grammar might I refer 
him ; but he may expeft fomething more 
here. In the Hebrew, the letter H implies 
ihe or this. The Welch and Cornifli H 
f>ften changes into an 5 or an jP in the Irlfh> 
iuxd fometimes into C7, Hence th^Havren is 

ihe 



